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STREET OF SEVILLE IN CARNIVAL TIME, 


“CARMEN,” ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


By MINNIE 


Since June 2d, 1878, when I took the leading 
part in Bizet’s “Carmen,” on the stage of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in London, I have sung it about 
five hundred times in the great majority of the 
principal cities of Europe and America; five 
hundred times have I thrown cassia blossoms in 
the faces of many Don Josés of all nations; 
danced the seguidilla in Seville at Lillas- Pastia’s, 
and as often have I been killed at the Plaza de 
loros. And still, up to this year, I had seen 
neither Seville nor Andalusia. 

People would not believe this when I told them, 
and some Spaniards, who saw me in the opera of 
**Carmen,” wagered that I was a Spaniard. This 
was, of course, a great satisfaction to me, for I 
had made my preparatory studies solely from 
Prosper Mérimée’s charming novel ; my costumes 


HAUK. 


were made in Paris after Andalusian patterns 
which I collected from all sorts of books. Nothing 
came from Spain itself excepting the large comb 
I wore in my hair, and my castanets. I learned 
the seguidilla dance from a Spanish master of 
the ballet. ’ 

Naturally it was one of my greatest desires to 
see the real Seville, and the Andalusian mount- 
ains whose fantastic forms I had so often seen in 
the stage scenery, and to become acquainted with 
the life of the girls working in the tobacco fac- 
tory at Seville. But one engagement following 
upon the other made it impossible for me to find 
the time to carry out my pet scheme. 

Last winter my American tour was completed 
at Christmas time, and the part in which I bade 
farewell to the Bostonians was again Carmen. As 
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‘SCARMEN,” ON 


CAMPANINI AS ‘‘ DON JOSE.” 


' 
my next engagement in the spring called me to 
Nice, I resolved, meanwhile, to take a trip to 
Andalusia. 

My first ride on Spanish soil was to Seville ; my 
first tour in Seville, to the noted cigar factory, 
every corner and crevice of which I should have 
known. 

The Fabrica de Tabacos is the largest building 
in Seville, a monumental edifice several stories 
high, of pleasing architectural style; as I was 
told that the factory directly adjoined the garden 
of the Palacio San Telmo, in which the Duke of 
Montpensier resides, I thought, at first, that I 
was at that place. A pretty iron grating incloses 
a large paved court; the porter’s lodge is at the 
fence, and I saw military sentinels under the high 


AND 





OFF THE STAGE. 

arch of the palace.. 
The edifice, however, 
proved to be the to- 
bacco factory. I 
would never have 
thought that such a 
palace would have 
been built for a vice 
of the sterner sex. 

Nothing about it 
betrayed the factory ; 
the district even in 
which it stands is the 
most aristocratic in 
Seville. 

After presenting 
our cards in the office 
at the right of the 
gateway we 
passes to 
factory. 
especially 


received 
visit the 
Ladies, and 

strangers, 
are very rarely seen 
there, and as I walk- 
ed between the senti- 
nels I was as much 
stared at by them as. 
if I had been in my 
Carmen costume. 
The yellow coats and 
red trousers of the 
Spanish soldiers, ss 
they are always repre- 
sented in our operas, 
have long been done 
away with, and light- 
blue ones have been 
substituted. The pict- 
ure of the tobacco 
factory, especially the 
scene in the first act 
of ** Carmen,” is in reality much less picturesque 
and less rich in coloring than it is represented on 
the smallest stage upon which I ever sang that 
opera. 

Imagination and reality are usually in conflict 
with one another. 

We went up a wide, monumental staircase to 
the first story. In a large dusky vestibule a few 
old women were crouched down beside a coal pan, 
on the edge of which stood a coffeepot and sev- 
eral cups. One of the women arose upon our en- 
tering, took our cards and led us into a room, at 
which at first sight I stood still with astonish- 
ment. Never in all my life had I seen anything 
similar. A long, almost endless colonnade was 
before me, enshrouded in a mysterious gloom 
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ON 


pierced by white stripes of light, which pene- 
trated from the sunny outer world into the interior. 
As far as the eye could see I beheld between the 
pillars nothing but a sea of sitting female figures 
in checkered medley, in constant motion. Num- 
berless tables stood on the dirty red tile 
floor, and around each table sat from four to six 
young girls ranging in age from twelve to twenty 
years, who were busily engaged in turning cigar- 


large 


ettes. Next to them stood large baskets with 
finely cut tobacco, 
and on the tables 
before them were 
the small papers. 
With astonishing 
dexterity they fill- 
ed the latter by 
means of a small 
brass tube. fasten- 
ed to the little 
finger, rolled the 
paper, and instead 
of pasting the 
cigarettes 
closed 


folding over 


they 
them by 
the 
edges at both 
ends. 

Almost all of 
these thonsands of 
girls wore in their 
thick 


a coquettish white 


raven hair 


made 
Indeed, 


at some of 


or red rose, 
of paper. 
the 
stone pillars I no- 
ticed the venders 
of the paper flow- 
Many 


ers, wore 
the hair curled 
round about 


face and powder- 


the 


ed, and even on 
the faces a layer 
of powder was 
plainly visible. 
Others again had 
the hair parted 
and wore it 
smoothly. Some 


had such large, ¥ . 
brilliant, inquisi- , ; - 
tive eyes that a 4 F v 
painter would \T 
hardly dare to 


reproduce them. 
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My coming such an extraordinary event 
me with the greatest inter- 


) 


here that all 


est. An inee Whispering accompanied me; 
all made thei marks, all beckoned to me, threw 


kisses, winked their eyes, smiled and called 
me: ‘* Bsst, bsst, nifia sefiorita!’ Others 


little hands to me, and begged 


after 
stretched out t 
smilingly for 

They did it 


lito, nifia, un penny !” 
iturally or so roguishly that I 


had soon spent last coin, and was obliged to 
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6 ‘* CARMEN,” ON 
ask fora fresh supply of small change from my 
companions. 

Beside many of these interesting creatures 1 
noticed, to my great surprise, that there were 
babies, too—and indeed what else could they do 
with their babies ? They take them along to the 
factory in the morning and place them in empty 
tobacco baskets at their sides or into cradles, and 
while they are busy turning cigarettes they set 
one foot on the cradle, causing it to rock inces- 
santly. 

On the walls, on the many columns and pillars, 
in every available place, hung shawls, foulards, 
dresses, jackets, scarfs and sashes of the most 
varied colors, from the black foulards to the deli- 
cate pink dresses—between them lemon yellow, 
orange, bright red, light blue and green; in one 
word, a confusion of color and of dresses, as if at 
a gigantic bal masqué the guests had taken off 
their overgarments and hung them on the wall. 
And still the thousands of girls seemed clad in 
similar-colored costumes, with blue, red or yellow 
scarfs thrown about the shoulders, the same colors 
which Murillo such advantage in his 
paintings, but not as we are accustomed to seeing 
them in the opera of ‘* Carmen ” on the stage. 

The impression of this sea of color in constant 
motion, of light and shade, with occasionally pass- 
ing bright stripes of light, was quite overwhelm- 
ing. Besides that, a 


uses to 


buzzing, a murmuring, a 
rustling noise of paper, a click of scissors, all as 
monotonous as the roaring of a distant mighty 
waterfall. 

Among the thousands who sat here around the 
tables I found but few really pretty faces ; many 
were bewitching, but all fascinated me with some- 
thing strange, yet interesting. When I close my 
eyes even now I see the picture vividly before me, 
and if I could but paint I believe I could put upon 
the canvas many of those faces from memory. 
The melancholy, naively inquisitive expression of 
their large black eyes will never be effaced from 
my memory. Those who fascinated me most of 
all were the many gitanas from the Sevilian gypsy 
suburb ‘* Triana,” easily recognized by their dark 
complexion, fiery eyes and quick temperamant. 
Those, then, were my countrywomen from the 
opera ; those were the Carmens. 

One among them particularly interested me. 
She was neither pretty nor coquettish, and from 
her eyes gleamed a world of passion of the basest 
kind. Had I been a man I would have been 
afraid of her—more on account of her love, per- 
haps, than of her hatred. 
opera, Mérimée’s 


The whole of Bizet’s 
entire novel, came to my min:| 
while I gazed at her and involuntarily thought of 
the pale Gretchens with light-blue eyes and blond 


AND 





OFF THE STAGE. 

hair who sometimes sing the part of Carmen. 
As I walked on the gypsy followed me with her 
burning gaze, but the directress pulled at my 
sleeve, saying : ‘Indeed, she is a fine one! She 
has already turned many a man’s head, She could 
tell you some!” I wondered at this in silence. 
This gifana was not pretty, and not in the least 
amiable. What, then, could it be that lured men 
into her net ? 

The hum and buzz continued, here as well as 
in the other large halls of the factory ; quick 
hands on all sides, clicking of scissors, rustling of 
paper, hasty handling, and into the basket fell 
the completed white cigarettes, as if they had 
been the work of a magic wand. 

Then came other girls with coquettish walk, 
swaying about, with short dresses, and delicate 
feet in pretty shoes, who carried the baskets into 
another hall, where still others wrapped the cig- 
urettes in packages of twenty each. 


They ap- 
peared 


not to be counting them, as if they felt 
the right number from long practice. Perhaps 
they cannot count any further than up to twenty ? 
And why should they? They never have more 
money than a few pesetas to handle. Sometimes 
they spend their whole lifetime in this tobaeco 
palace. ‘Their art is rolling cigarettes ; their aim 
is a smart Sunday frock ; their entire happiness, a 
Corrida de Toros ; their whole romance, a tempo- 
rary flirtation with a soldier or a carretero; their 
end ?—misery. 

Upon leaving this palace of labor I breathed 
happily once more in the balmy air of the ‘ Deli- 
cias,” and in my carriage drove to the shady 
banks of the Guadalquivir, for it was just the 
hour of the ‘* paseo.” On the way back, in pass- 
ing again the Fabrica de ‘Tabacos, I heard a large 
bell ringing (quite familiar to, me, from the first 
act of **Carmen”), the signal for the end of la- 
bor. I left the carriage, and with my compan- 
ions stood at the iron gate to see the swarm of 
girls pass by. There they came, in pairs or in 
groups of six or more, some with cigarettes in 
their mouths, fan in hand, and flirting with the 
sentinels, just as it is in the opera. But how dif- 
ferent was their clothing! Not one wore the 
costume well known on the stage, as we wear it 
in ‘* Carmen,” in the “‘ Barber of Seville,” in the 
‘Black Domino,” and other operas. That is still 
worn only at special national festivities, in the 
Passion Week, or at the Corrida de Toros, the bull- 
fight ; and I believe I would have been marveled 
at like a wonder of the world had I appeared 
among them in one of my ‘‘ Carmen” costumes. 
sut the dress which these modern Carmens wear 
is not ugly. Of course the dresses are long and 
barely disclose the toes, but they are made in 
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SCENE FROM THE UPERA UF “* CARMEN.” 
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8 ‘‘ CARMEN,” ON 
varied light colors, of flowered calico, carefully 
ironed and very clean. They all wear about the 
shoulders the pride of the Andalusian of to-day, 
the light mantilla of wool or silk, trimmed with 
long flowing fringe and with large embroidered 
flowers. The head is bare, and as an only orna- 
ment in the rich black mass of hair is the paper 
rose. Everything is so coquettishly arranged, so 
dexterously draped, that it'is a pleasure to behold. 
To this add the elastic gait, the light swaying of 
the hips, the graceful fan play, and we can learn 
much even from the poor cigarette girls. 

I had expected to see a number of adorers, 
beaux, husbands, standing at the gate of the fac- 
tory, awaiting their ‘* Dulcineas.” 
was to be seen. 


gut no one 
We strangers were the only ones 
who seemed to take any interest in this odd sight 
—this filing out of six thousand girls. No Don 
José, no Escamillo, no Zuniga was there. 


AND 


OFF THE STAGE. 

And as I was standing thus, my gypsy who had 
stared at me so sturdily came suddenly along at a 
quick pace. She was alone ; indeed, others seemed 
to shun her. As she passed me she took the rose 
from her hair, and silently handed it to me. | 
wanted to give her a silver coin for it, but she re- 
fused it impetuously. I begged my husband to 
ask her for her address; for, on account of the 
opera, it interested me to learn more regarding 
her. She looked at my husband in astonishment, 
yet roguishly, and in a trice became very talk- 
ative, explained with great circumlocution where 
she lived, remarked that she danced the “ fla- 
menco” very well, and that for the sefiorita 
—pointing to me—she would lay cards. Then 
she threw me a kiss and danced away. 

That same evening, after long deliberation, we 
started on our way to the Triana, the gypsy dis- 
trict on the other side of the dirty Guadalquivir, 

















CIGARETTE GIRLS LEAVING THE FACTORY. 
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SPANISH GYPSY QUARTET.— FROM THE PAINTING 
MUSEUM OF 


METROPOLITAN 
which I, too, should have known, for there it is 
that Mérimée puts the scene in the second act of 
“Carmen,” at the inn of Lillas- Pastia. 


To insure safety, for one reason, and to more 


easily find the way to Dolores (the name of my 
new Carmen acquaintance), for another, my hus- 
band had engaged a sereno (night watchman) in 
civilian’s dress. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening when we reached the Triana. From the 
flat roofs and the wide-open windows sounded the 
rattling of « 
even 


istanets and guitar music, sometimes 


a g) song rendered by harsh, unharmo- 


DSV 
nious voices. ‘I'he streets were quite abandoned. 


The sereno led us through a maze of narrow little 


streets of the gypsy suburb, and finally halted in 
tront of a small, tightly locked and appar ntly 
I felt my heart t for 
I had never before joined in such an adventure. 
All the burglar and smuggler stories of Andalusia 


ny hrobbing, 


forsaken hou 
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BY DAN 
ART, NEW YORK 


NA 


came suddenly to n 
the s 
when be 
the 
when the pict 


represent 
stage, 
caves maid 
isters, but in re 
ent. 
was not at hor 
ing in disappoint 
approaching, ar 
Dolores, clad 
heavy fringe h 
stood still at a 
oned to my | 
she whisper 
reno—that he 
as he was bidde1 
low us at a dista 
Silently Dolores 


No answe me 


Tr, IN THE 


t is quite easy to 
the 
painted mountains and 


ymied. I 
ler j ‘Carmen ” 


rler in on 
ervant are waiting, and 
brigands are Jionest chor- 
ie affair seems quite differ- 
Dolores 
already intended return- 
when we heard soft steps 
of the darkness stepped 
e silk mantilla, whose long, 
She 


at our knocking. 
We 


y about her form. 

of a few steps, and beck- 

Ile stepped forward, and 
‘ar to send away the se- 

My husband did 
[ softly bade the guard fol- 
One could not know 

alked ahead, through streets 


needed. 
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which greatly reminded me of Tangier, stepped 
into a house, the door of which was opened from 
within by an invisible hand, and drew us in. 
My husband involuntarily felt for his revolver in 
his pocket. Dolores pulled him on by his sleeve 
through a pitch-dark passage, right across an 
empty moonlit court to the farther part of the 
house. There she pushed open a door and shoved 
I trembled all over, and regretted very 
much to have taken part in this adventure. We 
found ourselves in a large room lighted by a 
lamp at the ceiling, filled with tobacco smoke, 
where several 
young gitanas 
were crouched 
down on a car- 
pet on the floor. 

In one of the 
farther 


us in. 


corners 
four young men 
together, 
apparently ‘* pi- 


stood 


cadores’’ or 
“‘banderilleros,”’ 
as we recognized 
by their 
smooth - shaven 
faces and their 
long hair twist- 


them 


ed into a knot 
—short, sinewy 
fellows, with 


cigarettes in 
their mouths. 
They looked at 
us indifferently, 
while Dolores, 


iND 











OFF THE STAGE. 





in the afternoon. Rodriguez, one of the fellows, 
was the best dancer in Seville, even in all Anda- 
lusia: true, he would charge a high price, and 
like to know how much my husband would agree 
to give him. Poor Rodriguez, she said, had ex- 
perienced much misfortune of late. ‘Alas for 
us poor gypsies! We have a hard, dreary life! 
But matter; we will still be merry!” And 
with that she took the glass and touched it to that 
of my husband with a bewitching glance. She 
hardly noticed me at all. 

The men were still standing in the corner. 


no 


who 
crouched 

at 
feet, jumped up 
presently like a 
cat, and went up 
to them, scold- 
ing them in 
some language 
totally incom- 
prehensible — to 
us. One of the 
fellows then 
took his guitar 
and stepped up 
to the three 
other gypsy 
who 
began re- 
monstrating 
with the men. 
Then they clap- 
ped hands as if 
for a dance, and 
smiled 


Dolores, 
had 


down our 


women, 
also 


at us, 
on the contrary, Rodriguez, a 
seemed quite short, wiry fel- 
changed. sy low with a shy 
lamplight her manner, seemed 
face was much undecided. 
prettier, her MME. MINNIE HAUK. While they were 
eyes shot fire, 


about the mobile lips played a most bewitching 
smile, and with complete grace and a charm- 
ingly winning manner she was endeavoring to 
play the hostess of the house. She asked us to be 
seated on the only two chairs there, which seemed 
to have been brought for us; she and the other 
gitanas would dance the bolero, flamenco and 
other dances, and the men would sing and play. 
All the while she talked incessantly, clapped her 
hands, brought us some naranjada, which, how- 
ever, we did not touch, and was so recklessly hi- 
larious that I hardly recognized her as of the 
same sinister, obstinate disposition she had shown 


gesticu lating 
and sitting there in discomfort we heard a knock 
at the opposite door. With one leap Rodriguez 
was at the further door, by which we had en- 
tered, and vanished through it. All had jumped 
up, mute with amazement, my husvand drawing 
a revolver. Then we heard some voices outside, a 
violent tumbling noise, the rattle of pieces of 
iron, and all was silent. We stood as if we had 
been nailed to the spot. Dolores, who was the 
first to regain self-possession, smiled and asked 
us to take our seats once more—it was nothing. 
But the others appeared to be as little anxious as 
we were for song and dance, and for us especially 





“SWEET ARE THE lt 
all further pleasure of staying had vanished, as 
the voices of those outside could still be heard 
distinctly. My husband insisted upon taking me 
home, although I should have liked to have re- 
mained very much. He threw a gold piece to 
Dolores, took me by the arm and stepped out of 
the door, with a revolver in his right hand. In 
front of the door in the court the tall form of a 
man stood in the dark. We both started back, 
frightened, but it was no one but our sereno. 
He humbly begged our pardon for having dis- 
turbed our fiesta. ‘‘I knew,” he added, “that 
Rodriguez would come to Dolores this evening. 


“SWEET ARE 


By 


THE 
CHARLES I 


THE old curio collector was seated in a dim 
recess of his rich repository, like a miser on guard 
over his hoarded treasures. Alone and ever 
watchful in the solitude of his dust-mantled mu- 
seum, the venerable connoisseur was bent double 
over a full-length portrait of a fifteenth-century 
knight at arms fashioned in exquisite Lorraine 
stained glass, mending a broken corner with 
doubtful skill ; and as the morning sunbeams fell 
through the mellow tones of the ancient reliquary 
it wreathed the gaunt figure with a sort of nim- 
bus of purple and geld. Suddenly there was a step 
ut the threshold, the great door creaked out its 
forbidding protest, and as the old antiquarian 
looked up with a glance almost of alarm a young 
man of four and twenty--tall, with serious eves 
and the air of one who lives more in the region 
of fine dreams than the realm of fact, a spirit ded- 
icated to the in short—stood before him. 

For a moment the acquisitive gleam in the an- 
cient eyes was gone—that look, which, like the 
absinthe drinker’s, the gambler’s and the money- 
mad, acquires the expressive symbols of his pas- 
sion. 


aiid 
arts, 


For “Old Pinchon” was not pleasant to 
look upon, nor had he ever been; so, not being 
able to command the world’s admiration by 
beauty, and not being of an intellectual race, lie 
revenged himself upon society by gaining posses- 
sion of its wealth by whatsoever means within the 
pale of the law. And now in his mature years 
grotesque indeed to the young visitor before him 
was that gaping mouth, the narrow, pointed eves 
with their vellowish whites which had acquired the 
very glint of dirty gold, and that brow crisscrossed 
like the table top of theggamester, so eloquent of 
the struggle and strife for the possession of oth- 
ers’ riches. Thus, when those uplifted eyes per- 
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He is a notorious 


looking for him. T 


sut your honor s 
is too bad that w 
Thus was I che 
the fortune telling 
for the first time, 
But 


dances and gypsy 


Carmen.” 


as well as in the S 
of it gave me gre 
the fact that I had 


Carmen, 


OF AD\ 


VARD BARNS, 


ceived that the 
precious family 
pelled him to sa 
resumed his pate 
** Good mornit 
mas to you. You 
‘““No; I never f 
*T trust you 
me a friend.” 
‘““Ah, they iu 
same,” rejoined t 
il soul 
me | 
here 


brief, my lad, 


dicative of 
burned out. 
one comes 
at a great pace w 
Such a forbidd 
tion would have 
but it only serve 
bolder action. ** 1] 
the rare old Cren 
vou have lately St 
[ am a young viol 
A quick look s 
powder in the pa 
‘Young man,’ 
almost contempt 
me!" 
“Why should 
‘IT repeat, I an 


my chosen profess 


staggers 


sion by every prope 


vast deal of good, 
to 


your successes, \ 


touch it mus 


once in love, I dar 
The tender appe 


ADVERSITY. 


11 


° 


ef, and we have long been 
is time we have caught him. 


ld lt 


have seen him dance! 
to step in so early ae 
t of the gypsy dance and 
‘ich I could then have seen 
st as it is in the second act of 
on I saw plenty of gypsy 
n the Albaicin of Granada. 
le Ronda, and what I saw 
tisfaction, for I recognized 
misinterpreted the part of 


ERSITY.” 


omer bore in his arms no 


om which necessity com- 
, With a surly salutation he 


¢, Mr. Pinchon. A merry Christ- 


not forgotten me, ] hope . 
anyone—friend or foe.” 
me the honor still to account 
the to me—all the 
r, with the hard laugh in- 


same 


watch fires had long since 
lo you wish of me ?—for no 
ut some request—and he 
rw the sun rises and sets 
en of my age !” 
sponse to so warm a saluta- 
“la less sanguine heart ; 
»spur the young dreamer to 
come, sir, to havea peep at 
in whieh I have been told 
| from a Russian nobleman. 


} 


him—the flash 
ning of the bullet. 
the veteran collector, with 


of the 


ilmness, ‘‘ your audacity 
’ persisted the other, faintly. 

ing musician, in love with 
. desiring to further my pas- 
timulus. It would do mea 
*, just to see it. if I may not 

lo not forget that, with all 


urself were once ambitious, 


‘ 
L\. 


seemed to flatter the old 








12 ‘SWEET ARE THE 
man, and he threw back his head with a hollow 
chuckle, showing the hectic wrinkles in his neck, 
more like the wounds of would-be assassins. 

“*Oh, I know it all!” he broke in; not of my 
own experience, but by watching others capable of 
such trumperies. No, my young friend ; you see 
before you a man who never had an ambition, 
never was in love—a man who was born old. Do 
you know what that means? It means that when 
I burst over the horizon from the great unknown 
my mother was an otherwise childless woman of 
forty-five ; my father, a man of sixty ; myself, an 
abhorrent interloper, like the devil at a Christ- 
mas dinner. Already an old rag of humanity, at 
the age of fifteen I was flung into the world with 
contempt and two dollars, a walking stick, bent 
shoulders, far sight and a wig. What! I in love ? 
Neither with gods nor men. A man that has 
run the gamut of life only in the lower register 
—is he capable of love ?” 

IIe paused, then with a despairing sneer arose 
and began caressing his curios with his scrawny 
hand, even with a sort of paternal tenderness. 

The young musician was silent ; that logic was 
unanswerable—at least upon the instant. 

“See!” continued the old cicerone, rather in 
the manner of a soliloquy now; “ this is a price- 
less bronze Buddha from the temples of Nikko ; 
there, atomb god of the Ptolemies; this is a flask 
of Cyprian wine of vintage B. c. 270; that is a 
pouch of the once great Charlemagne; here are 
the Waterloo gloves of Napoleon ; there, the ‘‘An- 
nunciation ” of Giotto ; here is the lance of a pre- 
historic stone chipper, and this is the real and au- 
thentie viola da gamba of the great Bach. What! 
think you that I have a passion for these things 
Would I give a fig to hear 
my Bach do his ‘‘Ave Maria,” my Buddha yon- 
der speak the oracles of Sakya-muni, or would 
I care to get drunk on this priceless wine in its 
iridescent bottle? Ah, my friend, these things 
are all of value to me—why ? Because they are 
a species of riches ; because fools prize them and 
pay me twice, thrice, sometimes a thousandfold, 
more than I paid for them. I have bought them 
as a wise one buys gold nuggets of a Digger In- 
dian or rough diamonds of a Kaffir who is ig- 
norant. Money—that is all they express to me ; 
and if I have ambition, that is it; if I ever loved, 
it is money alone that I have wooed and won !” 

He paused, grinning; and a single white tooth 
bridged the slit in his sallow, parchment face. 
Then he resumed his work upon the old knight 
at arms. 

Noting that the young man’s enthusiasm had 
stirred a strange, new current in the heart of the 
-elder, he grew bold, despite the abhorrent pessi- 
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mism that would have staid him in a less rev- 
erential cause. 

‘*Surely you cannot deny me then—me who 
has all the world for a field of battle in a mission 
of art, who has all the fullness of years to crown 
with an exalted labor. I say, to see a genuine 
Stradivarius is to me what your Buddha yonder 
is to the believer, what a precious relic is to the 
devout Christian. Let me but see it, and I will 
be content. I certainly do not ask much, though 
hoping much.” 

Verily this was the first time within his recol- 
lection that ‘Old Pinchon” had been asked a 
favor, and from its sheer audacity it touched 
him. Laying aside his tools, he wheeled about 
like one under the influence of a spell, and said, 
facing the suppliant: ‘« My,voung friend, I do 
not know why, but it must be from your very 
fearlessness that you have inspired my regard. 
You have heard of misers, who, just to taste a 
moment’s relief from a terrible bondage, have 
thrown broadcast a handful of gold. Well, do 
you know what I am going todo? Iam going 
one better : I am going to let you see the Stradi- 
varius !” 

With heart exultant, in silence the youth 
watched that gaunt figure melt into the sombre 
shadows. Then, without a word, soon the old 
man reappeared from the tangled confusion be- 
yond, bearing in his arms the treasured Cremona, 
as the grand chamberlain might have borne the 
newborn dauphin from the natal chamber te the 
court, 


Then he laid the case upon an antique 
King Arthur stool, retreating with folded arms 
“Well, I have 
often said I could face death—I can even bear to 
see my treasured Cremona in other hands !” 
Tenderly, almost with breathless awe, the young 


and the air of a man who says: 


man raised the cracked lid. Then his cheek 
slightly paled, and an expression of strange dis- 
appointment passed over that speaking face. Ah, 
is it not ever so with those things upon which the 
mind has long dwelt—those things we have 
dreamed about, sighed to hold and caress? It 
takes the heart some moments to realize a long- 
anticipated pleasure, as one stands balked before 
the ‘‘'T'ransfiguration ” unable suddenly to grasp 
the fullness of so glorious a triumph of human skill. 
Then the musician took the instrument from its 
cradle, tuned it softly as if waking a sleeper with 
a tremulous call, then supplied a missing string 
from his pocket, and while the old man stood by 
with folded arms like one enduring the tortures 
of the rack he launched upon a sea of melody— 
the long, weird, wonderful sweep of minor that 
opens the grand St. Saéns Fugue. Then the 
rigid pose of the venerable antiquarian relaxed, 
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*‘THE OLD MAN REAPPEARED, BEARING IN HIS 
ARMS THE TREASURED CREMONA,” 


and he slid into an old Medici chair which stood 
between two fierce Nepaul bronze dragons, listen- 
ing with respect, almost with awe. 

Who loves children and music we somehow in- 
stinctively trust. We feel that there must be 
something lovable in a heart so tenderly responsive 
to these evidences of God’s very nearness to the 
world, and we believe. Under the influence of 
a divine chord even “Old Pinchon” seemed a 
creature forgiven and forgivable—he, with his 
ill-gotten riches, with his sinister repute which he 
chose rather to deserve than to suppress or exten- 
uate. Crouched down in the ancient chair, with 
eyes almost yielding to tears, with his soul for the 
moment called out of its prison of obduracy and 
selfishness, he seemed no longer the hardened 
usurer, the human anomaly, but the subject of a 
purer law, a tenderer persuasion. ‘The young 
master saw at a giance that he was the momentary 
king of all this profane dominion, and without 
pause ran on to Handel, to Mozart, to Beethoven, 
his proud heart rising higher with each wild sweep 
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of the ancient bow. Oh, at last was he holding 
in his embrace the song giver of centuries! and 
he forgot all in the sudden and quickening tri- 
umph. It was a revelation, truly. 

Suddenly the violinist looked up, and paused 
in his melodious reverie. The old man’s eyes 
were blinking, and for the moment he dwelt in 
he past—that childhood so full of sweetness and 
confidence, that youth so brave and generous—all 
belied so by the dull contrasting monotony of his 
sensual present. A new emotion was awakening, 
and the young visitor took the tide at its flood 
that it lead him on to fortune. 

‘*Mr. Pinchon,” he ventured, “ to-morrow night 
is Christmas Eve. To me it means more than the 
common feast of pleasures, for to-morrow I am to 
be married to the dearest of God’s creatures—the 
woman of my reverence and love. I want you to 
let me take this old Cremona home with me that 
I may play it at the wedding feast, celebrating 
the event of my life with this ancient song giver. 
Come; I pray you, do not refuse me. While you 
ure doing a good deed do it all—wholly !” 

The antiquarian shifted uneasily as if under 
the influence of an enchanter’s spell. Then, with 
au strange tenderness— strange in that it was 
doubtless the first sentiment prompted of a full 
heart in many years—he said : 

** My son, a man who can play like that can re- 
move mountains, I, who do not believe in God, 
nevertheless believe in you. Take it; I trust you 
with my life ;-for, if you are not honest and my 
treasure is lost, it will kill me !” 

Then, lest he recant the sudden and generous 
impulse, he laid the violin in the cracked rose- 
wood and faded rose-colored silk, placed it in the 
musician’s arms, and led him to the door in si- 
lenee. And all this while the bride was preparing 
the long white veil, while the lover poured out 
his gratitude in broken utterances. Ah, what a 
Christmas Eve did it not promise for them both! 

* * ee * 1 * 

They sat at feast—the merry Christmas feast, 
made more sweet and beautiful by the realization 
of two lives that the grand epoch of possession 
was come, and henceforward they belonged to 
each other. Oh, are there words to express all 
the glory of that hour when two souls go forth 
into the great world to create a heaven out of the 
fullness of each other’s love ? In the consciousness 
of their great mission assumed, each radiant face 
gave forth a sort of supernatural light, and sweet 
was the advent of this moment fulfilling sublime 
and lifelong dreams. 

Along the broad spotless damask festooned with 
holly and orange blossoms in celebration of the 
double feast, and loaded with choicest viands, 
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friends were gathered: the venerable maestro 
with hisshock of fine white hair lifting from a 
forehead of imperial dignity, women of beauty 
and talent, and confréres of the talented young 
musician in his struggle for honors, all joyous in 
his joy, full of congratulation with this crowning 
of his fortunes. It was in the very midst of the 
merriment that the old Cremona was brought 
forth ; and while the guests paused to listen with 
the informality of a family gathering the young 
bridegroom arose and touched the ancient instru- 
ment to music. Ah, it was a wild wonder strain, 
swift and magical, with cobor tones that made 
even the old maestro bend forward and blink 
with delight, joining in the applause which was 
Jong and sincere! And with such fullness of 
heart, what wonder that the young master played 
nobly ! 

**A Stradivarius, as I live !” exclaimed one. 

‘‘And a master who moves it!” rejoined an- 
other. 

“Ah, my friend, would that I could say so !” said 
the aged maestro, with calmness. ‘ Paul has in 
him to be a great player; but you know this is 
not the country and these are not the times to 
develop grand talents. We are too prosperous, 
and little successes satisfy us. Were Paul com- 
pelled to suffer the slow, torturous, crystallizing 
process of genius such as Joachim and Paganini 
endured he would be as great; but this is not 
the age for martyrdom to the arts. It is the age 
of the superb dilettante. And it is not that | find 
fault with him that I speak thus. But let me 
see the violin. ‘‘ Yes, it is a Stradivarius, I verily 
believe. Where did you obtain it, my son ?” 

**From ‘Old Pinchon.’ He lent it to me for 
this occasion.” 

“You must have exorcised a fiend,” said the 
maestro, smiling. 

‘*No; I played for him,” returned the groom. 
‘‘He thinks more of my talents than do you, 
Herr Capellmeister, who know them so much 
better.” 

“Ah, it is one of the tutor’s privileges to re- 
main so always! Were you a Paganini I would 
laud you to heaven, yet remain your critic all the 
same. Do not think harsh of me.” Then he 
passed the violin down the line, while one guest 
after another examined it, several sounding its 
melody, there being scarcely a man present but 
was more or less its master. ‘* Yes, we must 
watch that instrument,” continued the venerable 
professor, ‘for I wonder to whom it will pass 
when ‘Old Pinchon’ dies! There are but four 
besides it in the country, including the one which 
Bompart, the violin maker, lately. secured from a 
noble Madrilenian family, and which he holds at 
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twelve thousand dollars. It is the exact counter- 
part of this, though perhaps a little richer in 
tone.” 

How often since has the young musician re- 
called those words with wonder—those words ut- 
tered so complacently amid the din of a Christ- 
mas wedding feast! But ah, how soon had he 
bitter occasion to revert to them with 
vividness ! 

When the moment of departure came, lest any- 
thing ill befall the borrowed treasure, the bride- 
groom bore the violin away with him, and the old 
Cremona received its share of the rice shower and 
parental blessings as the two mated fledgelings 
flew from the mother nest. Across the city the 
happy pair were driven, and half an hour later 
the violin lay in a cozy window niche, not so far 
from the bedside but that its custodian could put 
forth his hand and be assured of its security. 
The window, hung with heavy, old-fashioned cur- 
tains, looked out upon a stone-paved court; an- 
other across the bridal chamber, commanding a 
lovely view of the Hudson. 

In the midst of joys that know no bounds, 
seemingly established to endure forever, how 
mysterious is the coming of shadows, and how 
apparently aimless in its cruelty is visitation of 
disaster! With the first dawn of that memorable 
Christmas day, when the angels seemed to have 
filled the world only with “‘ glad tidings of great 
joy,” the young husband was awakened by the 
cries of his loved one, who stood at his side, bend- 
ing over him her pallid, terror-speaking face. 

‘*The violin !” she moaned. ‘‘ Oh, the violin— 
quick !” 

Dazed, with the blood seeming to have left his 
bosom, the musician raised up, staring at the 
open window and the bare sill with blurring eyes. 

“* My God !” he murmured ; “ not stolen ?” 

‘*No! no! no!” came the helpless ery, glanc- 
ing appeal into the pale face. 
close — I the window —it shot out and 
fell!” And as the sobbing plaint died the bride 
of a day sank upon her knees at the bedside. 

The young musician arose, staggered to the 
open window and leaned far out, remaining mo- 
tionless with horror. There lay the noble Stradi- 
varius upon the ice-glazed pavement, dashed to 
pieces ! 

It requires some moments to realize great ca- 
lamities. Men in battle have been known to run 
a great distance with a bullet hole through them. 
Paul Anselm lay upon the window sill staring 
downward upon the mangled ruin, till a blood-red 
mist floated before his eyes ; and recovering from 
the vertigo, he struggled back without words to 
speak his terror. Then the sight of the sobbing 
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wife of his heart turned all his thoughts into a 
new channel, and he 
‘* What care we,” 


hastened to console her. 

e pleaded, bravely, ‘*so long 
as we have each other’s love, and trust, and con- 
fidence ? What « thousand Cremonas to our 
happiness ? What is all the world beyond the cir- 
cle of our love ? 
shall replace the n, and there is no reason ip 
We lo to such as love, and labor 
faithfully in that faith, all things are possible. 
Cheer, my heart ! 
mas yet.” 


With a little harder labor we 
your tears, 
This shall be a merry Christ- 
Then he folded the dear woman to his bosom, 


making light of that which, alas! 
ered a deeper, blacker misfortune. 


too soon gath- 
Hastily dress- 
ing, the young husband went below, gathering up 
and concealing from his loved one those frag- 
ments of a fallen god—concealing them from her 
who perceived even more prophetically than did 
he the extent of their calamity; and thus thev 
went forth into the joy of a Christmas whose sad 
dawn should encrimson all their lives. 

With coming of the storm cloud, 
gone indeed were those sweet and cherished illu- 
much of heaven to abide long upon 
earth; gone, those tender, devotional joys of a 
love that has given all its past and future into the 
another; gone, that faith in 
the all-wise accordance of God — that justice 
whereby labor and watching such as theirs had 
been rewarded, and life now assumed a new atti- 
tude; art was profaned with the dread thought 
of the imminent money struggle. But, be it said 
to the young poet’s honor, fostered and encour- 
aged by the heroism of his beloved wife, before 
nightfall of « Christmas day ‘ Old 
Pinchon” < a Stradivarius, though 
. of the violin maker Bompart, 
bought with one-third in money and the rest a 
debt assumed—a debt which, like the fateful al- 
1 down for a period of thirteen 
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sacred keeping of 


that dar} 
received bacl 
it was the Cremo1 | 


batross, bowed th 
long years! 
* * * * * 


One, two, three children came pattering down 
the sunbeams of heaven into the modest home, 
and though gratitude and joy were their greeting, 
and they found their share of love, long days of 
toil and nights mental perplexity were the 
price of their coming. But with what fortitade 
did the fond heroine at the battler’s side take up 
the cross with him, cheering with household war 
cries his faltering steps, binding up the wounds 
with a woman’s enduring tenderness, enthusing, 
praying him to be valiant for her children’s sake, 
though privation and sacrifice and long watching 
began to draw deep leaden lines under the soft 
girlish eye glance, and care left little footprints 
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across the wan temples. Oh, prodded on by land- 
lords’ writs and tradesmen’s threats, how easy is 
it to descend, to relinquish ideals, to grovel and 
cringe and dare from very desperation, that the 
morrow’s sun may not rise upon a refugeless 
mother and hungry babes ! 

sut suddenly the heavens parted—so quickly, 
strangely that they doubted the great white ray 
that shot out of the rent veil. With these years 
on years of onward, upward toil, ever sustained 
and fortified with the godly heroism of the wife 
of his heart, rewards came at last, and with such 
swiftness that the good fortune seemed as unreal 
as their calamities appeared of old. One night 
when the musician sat crouched down by the 
hearth fire, worn with toil and melancholy, riven 
with despair, there came a command from one in 
authority to take the place of one of the fore- 
most leaders of the day—the latter, indisposed, 
having chosen him from thousands as best fitted 
to assume so important a place. ‘That command 
came like a reprieve from Heaven, and the young 
wife leaped up, clasping her arms about her 
hero’s neck, ‘‘At last!” she murmured. ‘| 
prayed God for this: it is come.” ‘The next day, 
a little pale with fear lest his task be too great, 
he mounted the rostrum, and swept the upturned 
faces of his hundred musicians with a glance. 
What did they see? A man with the eyes and 
chin of a lion, a frame hard knit and powerful in 
action—all in all the essential type of the com- 
mander. And what saw he as he gazed about 
him ? His former colleagues and associates who 
had long since chosen to forget him in his up- 
ward struggle—elegant diletfanti now his under- 
lings. Then the truth burst upon him: that his 
calamity had after all been his making. He re- 
called the words of his venerable maesfro at the 
wedding feast—those words at the time seeming 
so inopportune and cruel, but now their very truth 
came home to his heart. With the ease of the 
past he would indeed have been one of these splen- 
did mediocrities, content to be a follower, not a 
leader, of men. Yes, in an instant he saw the 
stern law of art worked in his own life effort: 
that with all the wealth of nations, all native 
genius; all luxury and advantage, there is no ex- 
cellence attainable in an art without labor—no- 
ble, consecutive, heroic; no lasting glory without 
a martyrdom. He saw that. he had traveled over 
the darkling and arduous path where the coward 
would have perished, and after thirteen years of 
battle he had gained the citadel, with those who 
were once his superiors in all that the world ac- 
counts fortunate now his followers, his aids. It 
was a revelation ; and how triumphant and grand ! 


Never was such an ovation in the history of 
metropolitan opera as that given the young leader 
at the close of the grand event. Even the or- 
chestra shouted with praise as the great singers 
drew their leader before the curtain, bound that 
he should divide honors with them, and the audi- 
ence shouted his name till it rang through press 
and public esteem to the ends of the continent. 
And the wife of his heart—what words can ex- 
press the measure of her joy, her hero worship ? 
And the next day, when he returned to the scene 
of their life battles, the canceled document from 
Bompart in his hands, she kissed him in silence, 
great tears of joy glistening in the downcast eyes. 
**We will burn the bond, dear,” he said, softly. 
** Come.” 

**No, not now,” came the mild interruption. 
‘It lacks but a week before Christmas, and we 
shall have the wedding feast over again, even as 
of old, if may be. Then we shal! burn it to ashes 
upon the feast table.” 

‘And follow it with our honeymoon. Ah, 
what a Christmas will it be, with these dear little 
ones to share it with us now, my sweet!” Then 
they sat at supper and made plans for the pros- 
perous future. 

Suddenly the wife looked up, a pleasant ex- 
pression illuminating her face, as she said, ‘‘ My 
husband, now that the spectre is driven forever 
from our hearthstone, why not take down the old 
Stradivarius which lies in its dust robes above the 
window, and let Bompart mend it? He may 
make it tenantable to one string—enough to give 
forth a note of thanksgiving at the Christmas 
feast.” 

‘‘An idea!” said the musician. ‘‘ We shall 
make the old wreck itself sound our triumph !” 
And then, like a Red Cross orderly who bears back 
of the line of battle a wounded comrade, he lifted 
down the dust-cowled Cremona, and the next day 
bore it to Bompart’s. 

Before the white-Laired connoisseur the master 
unfolded the long parcel with reverent tender- 
ness, and then the old man turned the fragments 
over and over in his lank hands. At last he shook 
his head, replacing his gold-rimmed spectacles to 
the faded case. ‘* Too bad,” he muttered ; ‘it is 
not worth the trouble !” 

The musician’s heart leaped to the vindication 
of the old violin. ‘* What! a Stradivarius not 
worth restoring ?” 

Then the venerable judge faced him, smiling. 
‘Why, man,” he said, calmly, *‘ were you not so 
in earnest I would think you were joking with 
me. That is not a Stradivarius—-never was, my 
friend. It is only a clever forgery!” 
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THE old Ri gency of Tunis, which it is now the 
fashion to call Tunisia, corresponds roughly to the 
ancient proconsular Province of Africa, including 
Byzacena, Zeugitana, and the region of the Syr- 
tis, as well as t 


thage. The original inhabitants were, no doubt, a 


} 
} 


ie more famous territory of Car- 


branch of the Berber nation which extended from 
the Atlantic Ocean to beyond the banks of the 
Nile. The modern word Zenata, applied to the 
remnant of them which still exists, is derived 
from the same root as Canaanite, and Procopius 
asserts that in his time two pillars existed near 
the Straits of Gibraltar containing the inscrip- 
tion: “‘ We flee from the robber Joshua the son 
of Nun.” It is probable that there was an inva- 
sion of the country from the farthest East, even 
before the arrival of the Pheenicians, who formed 
a series of colonies along the coast which rose to 
a high pitch of commercial prosperity. The most 
important was Carthage, which created for itself 
an imperishable name, and long disputed with 
Rome the government of the world. The first 
Punic war was a contest between these two 


powers for ths possession of Sicily; the second 
resulted in the utter prostration of Carthage and 
the loss of its fleets and possessions out of Africa. 


Even in that continent native states sprang up 
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career of prosperity which a few years ago would 
have seemed incredible. It is still governed in 
the name of the Bey, but the virtual ruler is the 
resident general, who is declared to be “‘ the de- 
positary of the power of the French Republic in 
the Regency.” 

The first place of interest which a traveler sees 
in making the coast of Tunis from the westward 
is the small island of Tabarca, lying close to the 
shore, and crowned by the ruins of a medieval 


fortress, not unlike a castle on the Rhine. From 


ZEMBRA, 


the earliest 
times its his- 
tory has been 
an interesting 
but it is especially 
so since the expedi- 
tion of Charles V. to 
Tunis. One of the conditions 
of peace which he exacted 
from the Tunisians guaran- 
teed to the Spaniards the per- 
petual right of fishing for coral off the 
coast—an industry long ago abandoned. 

Shortly afterward Jean Doria captur- 
ed the celebrated Turkish corsair Dra- 
gut, and on the partition of the spoil the latter 
fell to the lot of one of the Lomellini family of 
Genoa, who exacted as the price of his ransom 
the of Tabarea. Charles V. undertook 
its defense and built the castle, the ruins of 
which still 


one, 


cession 


exist. Both the Spaniards and the 
Italians, into whose keeping it successively passed, 
neglected to keep it in an efficient condition, 
and in 1741 it was captured by the Tunisians, 


who enslaved the greater part of the garrison 
and of the population whom they were sup- 
posed to protect. About five hundred, however, 
escaped to the island of San Pietro, in Sardinia, 
where their descendants still exist—a people quite 
distinct from the ordinary Sardes. 


The country inland is mountainous, rich and 


finely wooded, the home of the once dreaded 
Khomair, or Kroumir as they are erroneously 
called, whose alleged ‘‘ invention” by M. St. Hil- 
laire was the pretext for the occupation of Tunis 
by the French. Till then their country was a 
blank on the map; no traveler, save the writer 
and his companion, the Earl of Kingston, is 
known to have passed through it in recent times, 
and its inhabitants were far more hostile to the 
tax gatherers of the Bey than they were repre- 
sented to be to the European traveler. But the 
ferocity of their character was greatly ex- 
aggerated ; the French were only too glad 
to keep up the delusion, and to tolerate 
their occasional plundering expeditions in 
order to have an excuse always ready for 
the invasion of the country. Now it is in 
a perfectly tranquil condition, traversed 
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by excellent roads, which connect the coast line 
with the general railway system of Algeria and 
Tunis. 

Beyond this is a place which will certainly one 
day make the nations of Europe, England in par- 
ticular, aware of its existence; an ‘‘Answer,”’ it 
may be, to the Egyptian ‘‘ Question.” 

The little town of Bizerta, the ancient Hippo 
Diarrhytus, is a miniature Venice, built on the 
canal which connects the Lake of Bizerta with the 
sea. The former is one of the most remarkable 
in the Mediterranean; it contains fifty 
square miles of anchorage for the largest vessels 
afloat, but the most valuable portion is the river- 
like reach between the main body of the lake and 
the sea. It has a length of five miles, and a 


places 





breadth of about one, with a depth of from four 
to six fathoms. The western bank is low, and 
covered to the water’s edge with olive trees; the 
opposite shore slopes gradually up to a height of 
two hundred feet in some places; it is well 
wooded, parklike in appearance, and would form 
a splendid suburb for a great city, such as will, 
in all probability, be built here one day, when 
the present entrance is made navigable for large 
vessels, and the lake becomes an important stra- 
tegical position. ‘The entrance canal works are 
about to be put in hand, and even now it has been 
made a torpedo station. 

The lake swarms with fish ; the writer saw ten 
thousand dorades and five thousand large gray 
mullets captured here in a single day ! 

Continuing rastward, round 
Ras-ez-Zebib, where are the tunny fisheries of 
Count Raffo, and Ras Sidi Ali-el-Mekhi, the an- 
cient Promontorium Apollonis, where the Gulf 
of Tunis may be said to begin. On our left are 
the little islands of Zembra and Zembretta, the 
/Egmurus of the ancients; and on our right an- 


our voyage we 


other inland sea, once the winter station of the 
Tunisian fleet in the old piratical times, that of 
Porto Farina. This is called by the Arabs Ghar- 
el-Melah, but it has now been completely silted 
up by the alluvial deposits washed into it by the 


River Medjerda, the far-famed Bagradas, on the 
banks of which took place the combat between 
the army of Attilius Regulus and the monstrous 
serpent, 225 They besieged it, says Pliny, 
with ballista and implements of war, as one would 
have attacked a city. 

But a much 
at Porto Farina in 
In 1665 Blake, 


the Governm«e 


more authentic battle took place 


comparatively modern times. 
wing long accounts to settle with 
of Tunis, appeared off the place 
of nine vessels, and, after divine 

performed, coolly proceeded to 
to the great batteries on shore 
float. In a short time the 
f Porto Farina, not less than one 
hundred and twenty guns of large calibre, opened 
fire upon under cover of which 
vats into the lake to destroy the 
His own short 
count of this ng feat is worth quoting. “ Next 
y we entered with the fleet into 
the harbor : hored before their castles, the 
Lord being pleased to favor us with a gentle gale 
off the sea, 


and made o 


with a squad 
service had 
anchor as ¢ 
as his vessels could 
whole artillery 


squadron 5 
Blake sent 
modest ac- 


enemy's fleet and 


morning ve 


ist all the smoke upon them, 
ill the more easy, for, after 
we set on fire all their ships, 
nun ; and the same favorable gale 
x, we retreated ont again into the 


some hours’ 
nine in 
still continui 
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roads. We liad twenty-five men slain, and about 
forty hurt, with very little other loss.” 

It is curious to see this once important arsenal 
and fortress, with its extensive public buildings 
and large docks, now utterly deserted, and with 
so littie water in its harbor that a ship’s boat has 
some difficulty in landing. 

The predecessor of Porto Farina was Utica, the 
ancient vity before the Phoenicians colonized Car- 
thage, now represented by the miserable Arab 
village of Bou Chater. It played an important 
part in all the Punic wars, but it is especially fa- 
mous as being the scene of the unnecessary self- 
sacrifice of Cato, who committed suicide here after 
the decisive battle of Thapsus, and the defeat of 
the Pompeian party in Africa. This place is now 
at a considerable distance inland, owing to the 
change which has taken place in the delta of the 


Medjerda ; some ruins stiil exist of the ancient 
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city, but they are neither very extensive nor very 
important. 

After leaving this, Cape Carthage is doubled, 
and the Arab town of Sidi Bou Saeed is passed, 
then the site of great Carthage itself; while the 
opposite side is bounded by a picturesque chain 
of hills, and eventually we arrive at the Goletta, 
or Port of Tunis. 

The name Goletta is a corruption of the Arabic 
words I[alk-el-Oued, or Throat of the Canal, an 
artificial passage cutting the town into two por- 
tions, and communicating between the sea and 
the Lake of Tunis. The fortress which defends it 
has been frequently besieged ; the most memora- 
ble oceasion being that by Charles V., who, in 
July, 1555, arrived here with a fleet 6f nearly five 
hundred and thirty thousand regular 
troops, consisting of the flower of European chiv- 
alry. After an obstinate resistance Goletta was 

taken by assault, and the garri- 
son retreated to Tunis, closely 


, 
vessels 


followed by the emperor’s army. 
Ten thousand Christian slaves 
confined in the citadel of Tunis 
effected their escape, sided with 
the invaders, and Charles be- 
came master of the place. 

For three days Tunis was 
given over to pillage, and it is 
said that thirty thousand of the 
inhabitants perished and ten 
thousand more were carried off 
as slaves. The whom 
Charles placed on a throne sur- 
rounded by so much carnage, 
signed a treaty acknowledging 
that he held it in fee of the 
crown of Spain, and agreed to 
pay a subsidy for the support of 
the garrison left at the Goletta. 
A ship canal is now being con- 
structed from the sea, through 
the lake, a harbor will be made 
at Tunis, and it is expected that 
the works will be completed 
during the year 1894. 

From the Goletta to Tunis is 
a short journey of eleven miles 
by the Italian railway, which 
was one of the immediate causes 
of the occupation of the country 
by the French. It had been 
constructed by an English com- 
pany, and when it was deter- 
mined to wind this up a great 
took place between 
the French and Italians for its 


sey, 





struggle 
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possession. It was put up to auction in the 
vice chancellor’s chambers in London, and ad- 
judged to the Rubattino Company for £165,000, 
This, with the well-known Enfida case, it was 
which induced the French to assert their suprem- 
acy in the government of the country and to un- 
dertake military operations in it, the pretext be- 
ing the predatory character of the Khomair before 
mentioned. 

Tunis is a much more ancient city than is gen- 
erally thought. It was certainly known by its 
present name before the foundation of Utica and 
Carthage ; it was probably built by native Afri- 
“ans, and not, like the others, by Phoenician set- 
tlers. The modern town has been constructed 
almost entirely from the materials of Carthage. 
It was originally surrounded by a wall, but a great 
part of this has disappeared. ‘The marine gate, 
or Bab-el-Bahr, is now quite isolated, and the 
walls on each side only exist in the name of the 
street, Rue des Remparts. Inside is the British 
Consulate, and outside, stretching away to the 
lake, is a wide boulevard, bordered with stately 
houses, including the French Residency, the prin- 
cipal hotel, numerous cafés, as well as public and 
private buildings. 

This gate is, in fact, the limit between the new 
French city which is springing up and the old 
native town, which still retains its original char- 
acter. The interior of the latter presents a con- 
fused network of streets and lanes, one or two of 
which, wider than the rest, run nearly through 
its whole length ; they are wonderfully clean and 
well lighted for an Oriental city. The lower part 
and the faubourg nearest to it are occupied by 
Christians and Jews: the upper part used to be 
entirely, and still is to a great extent, reserved for 
the Mohammedan population. It is built in the 
form of a crescent crowned by the Kasba, in which 
were kept the Christian slaves who so materially 
aided Charles V. in his attack ; all the old build- 
ings within it have been demolished, and replaced 
by modern French barracks. 


Nothing is more attractive to a stranger than 


the native bazaars; they are narrow and tortuous, 
well shaded by the houses themselves, and fre- 
quently covered in with planks and matting. The 
trades generally keep together, so that a purchaser 
has the advantage of comparing all the various 
articles of the same sort in one place. The prin- 
cipal are the Souk-el-Attarin, or Bazaar of the 
Perfumers ; the Souk-el-Ferashin, where carpets 
and all manner of gayly colored stuffs are exposed 
for sale ; the Souk-es-Seradjin, or Bazaar of the 
Saddlers, full of splendid embroidery on leather ; 
the Souk-el-Turk, where arms are sold ; and many 
others. 
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The most interesting building in Tunis is the 
Dar-el-Bey, or ‘Town Palace, where the Bey still 
holds receptions, driving over from his residence 
near Carthage for the purpose. Some of the 
rooms are gems of Moorish architecture, equal to 
anything in the Alhambra, while the more mod- 
ern state apartments, though rich in their way, 
appear offensive beside the incomparable geomet- 
ric tracery and tilework of the ancient portion. 

Throughout Tunis—except, strange to say, in 
the sacred city of Kerouan—Christians are not 
permitted to enter any of the mosques. The princi- 
pal here are the Djamaa-ez-Zeitouna, or Mosque of 
the Olive Tree, a sort of university where a num- 
ber of youths receive a religious education (it was 
built in 698 A.p. on the site of the cell of a Chris- 
tian anchorite); the Djamaa Sidi Mahrez, dis- 
tinguished by its large dome surrounded hy 
smaller cupolas; and numerous other mosques, 
Zaouias or colleges, and tombs of Mohammedan 
saints. 

Domestic architecture under the native govern- 
ment attained a very high standard of elegance 
and perfection. In no other place east of Mo- 
rocco did the Turks or Arabs attempt to manu- 
facture those beautiful tiles inspired by the still 
finer models of Persia and India. They were con- 
tent to import them thence, or to employ Spanish 
imitations, or the faience mosaics of Morocco. 
But in Tunis they were made in great perfection, 
and a remnant of the art still survives. One or 
two Arabs retain the old tradition as regards de- 
sign and color, but the quality is no longer what 
it used to be, and every tile is marked with three 
unsightly blotches, caused by the ‘‘crow’s feet” 
which: are used for keeping them apart during the 
process of baking. ‘The same may be said regard- 
ing the wonderful plaster geometric tracery for 
which the Tunisians became so celebrated after 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain ; there are 
very few who can now do the work at all, none 
who can equal that executed only fifty years ago. 

The costume of the people harmonizes well with 
the picturesque character of their surroundings. 
The upper classes and government officials wear 
the inelegant semi-European uniform now gen- 
eral throughout the East; but the lourgeoisie 
have a dress peculiar to the country, more taste- 
ful and elegant than is met with elsewhere. It 
consists principally of a flowing robe, called 
kurta, of very fine woolen stuff, generally dyed 
of u quiet brown color, and exquisitely embroid- 
ered with tracery of green or other bright-colored 
silk. All wear the red cap, here called chachia, 
which is manufactured in greater perfection at 
Zaghouan than anywhere else in the Mohammed- 
an world. The women are so closely muffled up 
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that one cannot see even the outline of their 
form ; but this is amply compensated for by the 
Jewish ladies, whose greatest charm is supposed 
to consist in obesity—and, as they wear short lace- 
like jackets and very tight cotton trousers, but 
little is left to the imagination of beholders. 

There are many beautiful walks round Tunis, 
though the country is rather bare and deficient 
in the luxurious vegetation which is so striking 
at Algiers. Perhaps the best view is from the 
hill to the southeast of the town, crowned by two 
conspicuous buildings—the tomb of Sidi Bel Has- 
san, and the Bordj Ali Rais. A good comple- 
ment of this view is obtained from the Belvedere 
on the opposite side of the town. The Palace of 
the Bardo is also worthy of a visit; it is about 
half an hour’s drive from the town, and contains 
the beautiful state apartments of the Bey, used 
by him on great religious festivals, and a museum 
of antiquities collected in various parts of the 
Regency. 

But the great excursion to be made is to the 
site of the mighty Carthage, which had a career 
of seven hundred years of uninterrupted prosper- 
ity and glory from its foundation by the Pheeni- 
cians till its destruction by Scipio 146 B.c. It 
was again rebuilt as a Roman colony on a scale of 
great magnificence, and subsequently became the 
chief seat of Christianity in Africa. 

Little remains of Carthage save a few cisterns, 
some shapeless masses of masonry, and the antiq- 
uities which have been collected and preserved 
in the Museum of St. Louis. It was the cherished 
scheme of the distinguished prelate who presided 
over the Roman Catholic Church in Africa, the 
late Cardinal Lavigerie, to rebuild Carthage as a 
monument to the glory of France on the spot 
hallowed by the death of St. Louis. He built a 
cathedral, a seminary and several convents; but 
the rise of Carthage would mean the fall of Tunis, 
and it is difficult to divert commerce from its an- 
cient channels, and hard to condemn so impor- 
tant a city as Tunis to decay. 

The situation of Carthage was singularly well 
chosen, on the shores of a magnificent and well- 
sheltered bay. It consisted, properly speaking, 
of three separate towns—the Byrsa, or citadel, 
where are now the Chapel of St. Louis and other 
religious edifices; the Cothon, or artificial har- 
bor, shown to the right of our illustration ; and 
the Magaria, which stretched behind these to the 
seashore near Sidi Bou Saeed. 

The great cisterns have been restored and are 
now filled by pipes from the modern aqueduct of 
Zaghouan, which has replaced the magnificent 
structure of Trajan, one of the grandest works 
ever carried out by the Romans in Africa, of 
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which a noble fragment yet remains between 
Tunis and Zaghoua: 

The most considerable of the ruins of Carthage 
is the Basilica, at a place called by the Arabs 
Damous-el-Karta, evidently Domus Caritatis. It 
was remarkabl 


its great size as well as the 
richness of its materials 


It contained a mass of 
sarcophagi, and no less than twelve or thirteen 
thousand fragments of inscriptions have been 
preserved of bishops, priests and all the other 
ranks of the hie 
Instead of reaching Tunis by sea, a traveler can 
approach by railway Algeria; the general 
system of the | colony joining the main Tu- 
nisian line at Ghardimaon, in the basin of the 
Medjerda, 
There are mat teresting places on the way. 
Close to the station of Oued Meliz is Chemtou, 
where are fine quarries of Numidian marble, sec- 
ond only in importance to those of Arzew in Alge- 
ria, and the ext » ruins of the Roman Colonia 
Simithensium. ese consist of a long aqueduct, 
the therme of ity, a theatre, an amphithe 
t the great feature of the 
ce over the Medjerda. It 
cnitude; the southern side 
is nearly complete, but the rest lies in huge 
the bed of the river, as if 
d about by some great con- 
An inscription tells us that it 
by Trajan from its foundation, 
and by the titles given to the emperor we gather 
that it was afte had assumed that of Dacicus, 
but before the Arabian 
about A.pD. 105. 
of departure for 
A little farther on the line is Souk-el-Arabaa, 
in the immedi neighborhood of the Roman 
city of Bulla Regia. Its position was, no doubt, 
determined by 
which in this 
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is a work of gre 


masses, incumbe 
broken up and 
vulsion of nature. 


was reconstructs 


and Parthian campaign, 
formed, probably, the point 
a Venerea. 


copiows spring of sweet water, 


egion of brackish rivers was a 


priceless treasure. It was probably the residence 


of some of the Numidian kings, and is mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antonine as a station on the 
road from Hippo Regia (the Hippo of St. Augus- 
tine and the modern Bone) to Carthage. The 
ruins cover an area of many acres, and consist of 
large buildings and numerous smaller vaulted 
edifices, now buried in the soil, generally above 
the spring of the arches. The fountain rose in a 
ynpheum of cut stone, from 
issued for the distribution of 
s directions. Immediately in 
triumphal arch, which was de- 
stroyed by the French contractors to make cul- 
verts for the railway. There are also the usual 
theatre and amphitheatre, very much 
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AMPHITHEATRE AT EL-DJEM. 


buried in the earth, which may, perhaps, be found 


as Vacca, which Edrisi describes as “a beautiful 
to have protected them from total destruction. 


city built in a plain extremely fertile in corn and 
Still farther on is Beja, mentioned by Sallust barley, so that there is not in all the Moghreb a 

; city so important or more rich in cereals.” 
It was surrounded by an ancient Byzantine 
wall, adopted and reconstructed by the 
Arabs; but this has been to a great ex- 
tent pulled down, to give place to modern 
French improvements. The mosque call- 
ed Djamaa-el-Keber, dedicated to Saidna- 
Aissa (our Lord Jesus) was originally a 
Christian basilica, restored and embellish- 
ed—as we learn by an inscription—in the 
VSS / i a ‘ time of the Emperors Valentinianus and 

-s Sie. Valens. 
























At the Oued Zergaa, a few miles farther 
on the line, a horrible massacre was per- 
petrated by the insurgent Arabs shortly 
after the French occupation. The station 
master was burnt alive, and ten other em- 
ployés were murdered. 

sefore reaching Tunis the line passes 
through a portion of the great aqueduct 
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of Carthage, which is here very different in con- stone, the piers a 
struction to that which crosses the plain of the earth, in blocks 


Oued Melian. 
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Instead of being of finely cut ing on a foundat 


BON, OR BAS AVHAR, 


NIS, WITH TOMB OF 


BEL HASSAN. 


structed of pisé, or rammed 


out one meter thick, stand- 


solid masonry, faced with 
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a broad, square plinth of pisé. The specus is high 
enough for a man to pass, and the total height 
varies from twenty-one to twenty-four meters. 

Having now conducted the imaginary traveler 
to Tunis from the west, we will accompany him 
southward along the coast of the Syrtis Minor. 
We round Cape Bon, or Ras Adhar, the Hermean 
promontory, beyond which’ the Carthaginians so 
often stipulated that no Roman ships should pass. 
This is the extreme point of the Dakhel, a large 
tongue of land, which extends in a northeasterly 
direction between the Gulf of Tunis and Ham- 
mamat, and is crowned by a remarkably fine 
lighthouse, the brilliant light of which is seen 
from a distance of twenty-five miles. 

Beyond is Kelebia, the ancient Clypea, a city 
founded by Agathocles, Tyrant of Syracuse, the 
first position occupied by Regulus on his arrival 
in Africa, and the last which remained to the 
Christians after the Mohammedan invasion. The 
ruins of the Acropolis are still very perfect. Near 
it is Nebuel, celebrated for its pottery, which is 
really curious, on account of the tradition which 
it retains of Roman art, and its beautiful yellow 
and green glaze. 

Thence directing our course in a southwesterly 
direction we come to Susa—or, as the French 
generally write it, Sousse—the ancient Hadrume- 
tum, capital of the province of Byzacium, the 
history of which is quite an epitome of that of 
Carthage ; founded by the Phoenicians, made a 
Roman colony by Trajan; always conspicuous 
during the Punic wars, destroyed by the Vandals, 
restored by the Byzantines ; occupied by the Arab 
invaders; a favorite resort of Turkish pirates ; 
taken by Charles V., and subsequently retaken by 
Dragut the corsair. It is now a military station, 
and under French rule is regaining some of its 
former importance. In itself it has no particular 
attraction save as being the starting point for 
two interesting excursions—to Kerouan, the holy 
city of the West, famous for its mosques and other 
religious institutions, which, alone of all similar 
buildings in Tunis, are accessible to the Christian 
traveler. Before the French occupation no Chris- 
tian could enter its gates without a special per- 
mission from the Bey, and a Jew was not allowed 
even to approach its walls. Now the place is full 
of stores and wine shops, and the music of the 
barrel organ is heard in its streets. The pious 
Mohammedan guardians do not even disdain to 
earn an honest penny by showing the unbliever 
over its most sacred shrines. 

Next to Mecca and Medina no city was consid- 
dered so sacred in the eyes of Western Moham- 
medans. It was founded by Okba Bin Naffa, in 
the fiftieth year of the Hegira (a.p. 670). The 
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country where it now stands was said to have 
been infested’ with wild beasts and noxious rep- 
tiles, but at his bidding they all retired peaceably, 
to the great marvel of the Berber inhabitants, 
who became converted to El-Islam. 

Kerouan is surrounded by a crenelated brick 
wall strengthened by towers and bastions, and 
pierced by five principal gates and two posterns ; 
but beyond this there are suburbs to the south 
and west, which contain several important shrines 
and several great cisterns. The largest was built 
by the Aghlabite dynasty, and is capa!le of con- 
taining 5,800 cubic meters of water; a smaller 
one above of 4,000 cubic meters is intended to re- 
ceive any débris that may be washed down, and 
allow only the clear water to flow into the main 
one. These have been thoroughly restored by the 
French. 

The great mosque of Sidi Okba is the principal 
object of attraction, and occupies nearly all the 
northern angle of the town. It consists of a rect- 
angle divided off into three parts—the portion 
exclusively reserved for worship, the vestibule ad- 
joining it, and a great cloistered court from 
which rises the minaret. The effect on entering 
the first is very grand. It contains seventeen 
nayes, each of eight arches, supported by coupled 
marble and porphyry columns, the spoil of the 
chief Roman edifices in North Africa, There 
are 296 in this portion of the building, and 439 
in the entire mosque. The entrance door is of 
beautifully sculptured wood, with a long insecip- 
tion from the Koran in relief. The mihrad, or 
sacrarium, has the archivolt supported by two 
columns of alabaster, sent by one of the Byzantine 
emperors to Hassan Bin Naaman in 689. The 
walls are of exquisite plasterwork, through the 
openings of which can still be seen the original 
rude Mihrab of Sidi Okba, which has been jeal- 
ously preserved in all the alterations and restora- 
tions to which the building has been subjected. 
The pulpit is of wood, splendidly carved, each 
panel being different. The court is surrounded 
by a double arcade, with coupled columns, and 
under it is an immense cistern, occupying the en- 
tire area. The most striking peculiarity of the 
mosque is the grand simplicity and cathedrallike 
aspect of the interior. There is nothing tawdry 
about it; everything speaks to the Moslem of the 
solemn character with which he invests his Je- 
hovah. 

The only spring of water in the city is the well 
called El-Barota, supposed to have a communica- 
tion with Zemzem at Mecca. There are many 
other religious edifices, both in and outside the 
city, all of which can be visited, but the most 
important is the Djemaat-es-Sehebi, wherein is 
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interred one of the companions of the Prophet, 
Abdullah ibn-Zemaa el-Beloui, whence its familiar 
name, ‘‘ Mosque of the Companion.” With him 
are buried three hairs of the Prophet’s beard—one 
under his tongue, one on his right arm, and the 
third next his heart. This has given rise to the 
superstition amongst Europeans that he was 
the Prophet’s barber! The shrine of “‘ the Com- 
panion” itself is a small chamber, with fine em- 
broideries, but the architecture is in the worst 
taste. All the rest of the building, however—the 
minaret, the vestibule and the cloister—are splen- 
didly adorned with plasterwork and faience, a 
perfect marvel of beauty. 

A very interesting excursion from Kerouan, 
which is not now nearly as difficult as it used to 
be when the writer made it before the French oc- 
cupation, is to Sbeitla, the ancient Sufetula, 
where the first great and disastrous encounter be- 
tween Christianity and Mohammedanism in North 
Africa took place, when the army of Gregorius 
was utterly exterminated by Abdullah ibn-Saad, 
and so much booty was taken that every horse 
soldier got three thousand dinars and every foot 
soldier one thousand. 


This ancient city must have been one of great 
magnificence ; the form is still perfectly apparent. 
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and many of the streets can be traced in their 
entire course. It is full of ruins, but the most 
important is the Ilieron, or sacred inclosure, on 
the north side of which are the magnificent re- 
mains of three temples, partly attached, and to- 
gether forming lesign. It is entered by a 
triumphal arch cellent construction. The 
porticoes of the ples were each supported by 
six monolithic shafts of great size, and must have 
been on a splendid scale, judging from the sculpt- 
ured fragments | on the ground, of a very 
decorative characte The cellas are still pretty 
entire. There are certainly no Roman 
ruins in North Af to compare for extent and 
beauty with those of Sbeitla. 


nearly 


which a traveler should 
to the Amphitheatre of Ei- 
It is all that 
city of Thysdrus, where 
It is very 
f its kind, but in some re- 
f them in magnificence. The 
first and third o 3 are Corinthian, the middle 
one is Composite, the fourth also was Corinthian, 
but it is not certain that it was ever finished. 
Owing to the st . of its masonry, this vast 
building has ofter used as a fortress, to the 
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great destruction of the fabric. Fully one-third 


of the perimeter has been thrown down, and the 
interior has suffered more than the exterior walls. 

Still directing our course southward, we come 
to Monastir, the ancient Ruspina, and farther 


year of the reign of Richard II. (1390) the Chris- 
tians took in hand a journey against the Saracens 
of Barbary, through sail of the Genoese ; so that 
there went a great number of lords, knights and 
gentlemen of France and England, the Duke of 
Sourbon being their general. Out of England 
there were John de Beaufort, bastard son of the 
Duke of Lancaster, also Sir John Russell, Sir 
John Butler, Sir John Harcourt, and others. 
They set forward in the latter 
end of the thirteenth year of 
the king’s reign and came to 
Genoa, where they remained 
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still to Mahadia, the Turris Hannibalis, or coun- 
try seat of Hannibal, whence he embarked after 
his flight from Carthage. This is an interesting 
place to Englishmen, as being the scene of the 
very first expedition to North Africa in which 
their countrymen bore a part. The operation is 
-thus described by Froissart: ‘‘In the thirteenth 


until the galleys and other vessels of the Genoese 
were ready to pass them over into Barbary ; and 
so about midsummer in the fourteenth year of 
the king’s reign, the whole army, being embarked, 
sailed forth to the coast of Barbary, where, near 
to the city of Africa, they landed. At which in- 
stant the English archers stood all the company 
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in good stead with their long bows, beating back 
the enemy from the shore, which came down to 
resist their landing. After they had got to land 
they environed the city of Africa, called by the 
Moors Mahadia, with a strong siege; but at rength 
—constrainec with the intemperancy of the scald- 
ing air in that hot country, breeding in the army 
sundry diseases—they fell to a composition on 
certain articles to be performed in behalf of the 
Saracens, and so-sixty-one days after their arrival 
they returned home.” 

About one hundred miles still farther south is 
Sfax, the most important commercial city in the 
Regency, after Tunis, occupying the site of the 
ancieut Taphroura; and still farther on Gabes, 
the ancient Tacape, wuich can hardly be called 
a town, but is rather an assemblage of villages 
scattered through a beautiful oasis of palm trees. 

This place has obtained a certain amount of 
notoriety owing to the daring scheme of Com- 
mandant Roudaire for the creation of an inland 
sea by the submersion of the Sahara. The limits 
of our article will not permit us to enter into this 
subject; the company formed by M. Roudaire 
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has wisely abandoned the scheme; it has now 
taken to sinking artesian wells-and fertilizing the 


desert. This seems to be the true solution of the 
question of an inland sea; a sea of verdure and 
fertility caused by the multiplication of artesian 
wells, which never fail to bring ziches and pros- 
perity in their train. 

The most southerly place of any interest in the 
Regency is the island of Djerba, on the opposite 
side of the Syrtis Minor, so surrounded by shal- 
low banks that a vessel cannot approach nearer 
than four miles; even when landing in a boat 
the traveler.must look well after the tide, or he 
may chance to find himself high and dry before 
he has reached the shore. This is the only 
place in the Mediterranean where there is a regu- 
lar daily tide depending on lunar influences; tle 
rise and. fall is seven feet. This island is men 
tioned by various classical authors as Meninx 
Brachion and Girba. Gallus and his son Volu- 
sianus were raised to the purple hence, creati in 
insula Meninge que nunc Girba dicitur; but it 
is far more celebrated as being the Homeric isl- 
and of the Lotophagi. 
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Much controversy has arisen regarding the 
lotus, which so enchanted strangers as to tempt 
them to desert their companions and their fa- 
therland. The passage in the ‘‘ Odyssey” (ix. 
90) is as follows: ‘‘On the tenth day we set foot 
on the island of the lotus eaters. . . . Now when 
we had tasted meat and drink I sent forth cer- 
tain of my company to go and make search what 
manner of men they were who live here upon the 
earth by bread, and I chose out two of my fel- 
lows, and sent a third with them as herald. Then 
straightway they went and mixed with the men 
of the lotus eaters ; and so it was that the lotus 
eaters devised not death for our fellows, but gave 
them of the lotus to taste. Now whosoever of 
them did eat the honey-sweet fruit of the lotus 
had no more wish to bring tidings nor to come 
back, but there he chose to abide with the lotus- 
eating men, ever feeding on the lotus, and for- 
getful of his homeward way.” 

The date of Djerba is excellent, and the island 
is the first place where it forms the daily food of 
the inhabitants at which a vessel coming from 
the eastward would touch, so that it would nat- 
urally produce a deep impression upon travelers. 

The wine made from the sap of the tree is as 
familiar as the fruit itself, and may have contrib- 
uted to render the sailors oblivious of their 
‘homeward way.” 

The modern capital is Hoomt-es-Souk, close to 
which was the celebrated Bordj-er-Roos, or Pyra- 
mid of Skulls, which.was seen and described by Sir 
Grenville Temple in 1832. It was twenty feet in 
height, and ten feet broad at the base, tapering 
toward a point, and composed entirely of skulls, 
reposing in regular rows on intervening layers of 
bones. The catastrophe which furnished the 
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material for this extraordinary monument was 
the massacre of the Spanish garrison of five thou- 
sand men, commanded by the Viceroy of Sicily 
and the renowned Andrea Doria, by the Turks 
in 1560. 

The most remarkable feature of Djerba is the 
great inland sea which separates it from the main- 
land, and into which small vessels can pass both 
from the east and west; at El-Kantara, about 
the middle of the eastern passage, are the ruins 
of what must have been a magnificent city, cer- 
tainly the most important place in the island. 
Other Roman ruins exist all round the margin of 
the lake, proving that in ancient times it was a 
haven of safety, and perfectly navigable for the 
vessels then in use. ‘There can be little doubt 
that here, and not in M. Roudaire’s basin of the 
Chotts, we must place the famous Lake of Triton, 
the position of which has always been a puzzle to 
geographers. 

There is one more inhabited place in the Re- 
gency, south of Djerba, Zarzis, which is likely to 
become an important strategical point ; but here 
all interest for the traveler ceases, and we come 
upon that long stretch of sandy country which 
forms the coast of the Syrtis Major, where the 
army of Cato nearly found a grave. This is only 
relieved by rare patches of vegetation, till we 
come to the beautiful peninsula of Cyrene, whose 
so many splendid edi- 
elebrated by the most famous 
historians and poets of Greece and Rome; where 
were the gardens of the Hesperides, and where 


cities were adorned with 
fices ; which was 


* Lethe’s streams from secret springs below 
Rise to the light: wher 
The silent, dull, forg: 


heavily and slow 
tful waters flow.” 
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THE summer comes and goes; you do not come; 
And yet we know with you that all is well, 
And that your loye is with us as of old, 
Isabelle ! 


What have ya Whether side of life ? 
What of its ; sweet mysteries could you tell, 
Beyond the swiiset, past morning star, 
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All these have come, have gone ; 

J Yet with you, sweet, we know that all is well 

The light dies softly over shore and sea, 
Isabelle ! 


The summer can gain with tender bloom; 

With golden sunlight—silver rain that fell 

O’er emerald grasses where pale roses leaned, 
Isabelle! 


f 


The gold and rose of morn on sapphire seas ; 
ries that you loved so well; 


g with its opal tints, 


The sunset’s gl 
The air all shim: 


you did not 
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By Livin 

‘““IF you are trying to make anyone believe we 
have been married ten years, you are certainly 
succeeding,” she says, in sternest tones, bending 
upon her unsuspecting lord and master a look that 
would be scathingly severe were it not for the 
suggestion of mischievous merriment lurking in 
the blue depths of her eyes. 

‘My darling girl, I beg your pardon,” he an- 
swers, in contrite tones, hastily laying aside the 
newspaper he has been perusing with puckered 
brows. - ‘What can I order for you ? Will you 
have some hot coffee, or another muffin ?” 

** low like a man 
shoulders. 


!” she laughs, shrugging her 
“Do you think I should only appre- 
ciate neglect—” with an emphatically suggestive 
pause after the word, ‘‘when it would interfere 
with my physical comfort ? To think,” she says, 
gazing at him reproachfully from under her pretty, 
arched brows —‘‘to think that in less than a week 
after I have become Mrs. Kenneth Hinston Dayre 
my husband’s indifference should excite the com- 
ment of the world !” 

** Dorothy !” he exclaims, in horror, glancing 
around uneasily at the other occupants of the din- 
ing car, and discovering, with something akin to 
alarm, that not a few of their fellow travelers are 
watching, with varying degrees of attention, the 
progress of the ¢éfe-d-téte breakfast, and that ap- 
pareutly no detail of Dorothy’s dainty costume, 
no changing expression of her face or his, has 
escaped observation. Ile little notices or cares 
that in the countenances around him, betraying 
sympathetic interest, amused indifference or cyn- 
ical irony, life histories are written ; he only real- 
izes, with a sense of resentment that includes 
dining car, passengers and waiters alike, that he 
and Dorothy, by the mere figuring, however in- 
conspicuously, in the réles of bride and groom, 
have furnished unconscious entertainment to a 
number of amused spectators, 

Mrs. Dayre, inwardly convulsed, outwardly un- 
concerned, sips her coffee with graceful delibera- 
tion, glancing occasionally at the landscape flying 
past, blotted and blurred by the falling rain, and 
shortly inquires, in would-be supercilious tones : 
‘** May I ask, if you please, what you found in that 
Denver newspaper so utterly absorbing ? Whom 
do you know in Colorado who interests you more 
than I ?” in accents suggestive of reproach. 

‘* Dorothy,” he says, oblivious of the implied 
rebuke, and casting about him a glance of right- 
eous indignation, ‘‘if ever again I look the sec- 
ond time at a bridal couple I hope I may 
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**No, you don’t!” interrupts his wife, airily. 
“The very next one you see you will watch with 
absorbed interest ; you will try to interpret every 
glance and gesture ; you will ze 

“Indeed I shall not !” he vociferously protests. 

But Dorothy only laughs at him, a single, 
tiny, bewitching dimple appearing and disappear- 
ing under one corner of her mouth. Truly she 
makes as pretty a picture as one might hope to find 
in many a long day’s search. The soft gray dress 
fits perfectly a slender, graceful figure, and the 
dainty turban rests on a small head, beautiful in 
its contour, and carried with an air of gracious 
pride. Indeed, there is a suggestion of the grande 
dame in her manner which is altogether irresisti- 
ble in so diminutive a personage, and adds quite 
two inches to her-stature. Her hair, soft brown, 
brightening into gold wherever the light may 
chance to touch it, is arranged in » pretty fashion 
all her own. Her features are not perfect, yet of 
such delicacy and individuality that the face, once 
seen, must remain forever a charming memory. 

**Mr. Dayre,” she asks, demurely, ‘‘ may your 
wife humbly suggest that your consciousness of 
the interested attention you have been exciting is 
entirely apparent, and is inspiring additional 
amusement ? And, if I might be permitted, I 
should recommend that a feigned indifference, if 
you do not feel it—assuming a virtue if you have 
it not—would be more likely to mitigate the—er 
—kindly notice with which these people are so 
gracious as to favor you.” 

«Favor me!” he exclaims, indignantly. ‘“ Per- 
haps you think they haven’t even glanced at you ! 
Why, that woman opposite, with the blue shawl 
around her shoulders and a complexion which 
savors of the delicate hue of the pumpkin, knows 
exactly how your dress is made down to the small- 
est details, and I dare say has planned to array in 
a gown identically like it her own graceful, sylph- 
like form,” with wrathful sarcasm. ‘ And that 
hideously ugly man eating breakfast by himself 
has been staring at you till I’d like Ee 

**T don’t think he’s so ugly,” Dorothy breaks 
in, in a cheerfully argumentative tone, and gaz- 
ing critically at the person in question. ‘* While 
his nose, I suppose, might be improved, his eyes 
really aren't But, Kenneth,” with an impress- 
ive nod and a very nice air, ‘I decline to be led 
into a discussion. I can readily divine from your 


belligerent manner that you are thirsting for a 


quarrel, and being determined to maintain peace, 
I refuse to argue.” 
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Then, a moment after, the dining car being 
comparatively empty, she says, in a coaxing tone, 
leaning back against the soft cushion of the seat 
with a comfortable, cozy air, as though she had 
no intention of moving for hours and was alto- 
gether contented with the prospect, ‘‘ Now, tell 
me what you found so engrossing in that Denver 
paper? Really, I could enjoy a second cup of 
coffee—it is very nice—and you may talk to me 
while I drink it.” 

** Couldn’t be induced to have 


you another 





AS THE NEWLY ENGAGED COUPLE 


CLAYTON 


muffin ?” he asks, insinuatingly, remembering 
three for the (disappearance of which he was not 
responsible. 


“Thank you, no,” replies his wife, politely. 
“If ‘reading maketh a full man,’ so do three 
muffins.” 


“I suppose one might be pardoned for refer- 
ring to your quotation as ‘breakfast Bacon,’” 
Kenneth suggests, with a kind of carefully dubi- 
ous air. 

*‘He can’t help it,” Dorothy murmurs, in ac- 
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cents apologetic, apparently addressing the salt- 
cellar ; ‘‘ it’s in sh 
*“At least 


returns, 


blood.” 
the wrk was pat,” her liege lord 
Dorothy casts direction a glance utterly 
annihilating, and, rning other 
peats, ‘* What was 
paper ?” 

‘‘HWow do you ki 
would 


response, rc- 
nteresting in that Denver 


ow there was anything that 
prove of interest to you Fr inquires Mr. 
Dayre, pleasant] pleasantly. 


ABOUT TO COMMENCE A TENNIS 


APPEARED.’ ” 


GAME OF 


** Wouldn’t anything interest me that interested 
you ?” answers his wife, with a much-injured air. 

‘Well, how do you know J was interested ?” 
cross-questions Kenneth, solicitously, as though 
the discussion were one of serious moment. 

** Kenneth, you are temporizing. I would not 
stoop to such subterfuge. Do you imagine me so 
obtuse that I can: see you are simply trying to 
gain time ? Answer at What was in that 
paper, and where did you get it?” She sits up 
very straight, essaying to look as impressive and 


once, 
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commanding as her four feet eleven inches will 
permit. 

The enemy yields, and the order is given for a 
cup of hot coffee. ; 

‘*1 found the paper lying here on the seat when 
we came into the car,” Kenneth explains, ‘ and 
a name with which I was once familiar caught my 
eye and recalled an incident to my mind. The 
notice is very brief, only a few lines in the Tele- 
graphic Brevities : ‘John Clayton, of Glenniston, 
was killed in a saloon last night in a drunken 
brawl. The deceased was well but unfavorably 
known in many parts of Colorado, having led a 
vagrant life and figured frequently in the police 
courts. It is said the man claimed to be related 
to prominent families in the East.’” 

‘*Did you ever know him ?” asks Dorothy, in 
surprise. 

**Yes. While I never liked the man, I knew 
him very well. Circumstances seemed continu- 
ually throwing us together.” 

Kenneth pauses a moment as if arranging his 
story. Dorothy does not interrupt him. 

‘*] knew him first at college,” he commences, 
slowly and meditatively, ‘‘where he entered in 
the same class with me. Naturally we were 
thrown more or less together, and a semblance of 
friendship was kept up between us, but there was 
always underneath a spirit of antipathy. At the 
time I had never known him to do a dishonorable 
thing, and yet I could not overcome a kind of in- 
tuitive feeling that he was not deserving of re- 
spect.” 

For an hour the rain has fallen steadily, but 
the sun, scarce vanquished ere again in the as- 
cendant, renders faintly luminous with promising 
gleams of coming brightness the scurrying clouds. 
The glittering drops course rapidly down the win- 
dow pane in ceaseless succession ; now they glide 
in sinuous curves, graceful, uniform, consistent ; 
now deflect in sudden, eccentric tangents, pro- 
gressing in devious lines, uncertain, capricious, 
changeful ; now they cross and recross each other’s 
glistening tracks ; and now melt one into another, 
restless, incessant, falling at last in little splashes 
on the sill. 

“You would not have liked him, Dorothy, I 
am sure,” Kenneth continues, glancing absently 
at the brightening sky. ‘‘ He was rather under- 
sized—I remember him so well—very dark, with 
heavy brows, and eyes too close together. His 
mouth, it seemed to me, had in it something 
cruel; yet in spite of it all he was accounted a 
handsome man. ‘The chin and jaw were strong 
and clearly chiseled. Indeed, there was nothing 
weak in the face, but there was also nothing gen- 
tle or relenting, and one easily divined that an 
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injury, either fancied or real, he would never for- 
give.” 

Dorothy mentally contrasts with her husband 
the portrait he has drawn of the murdered man, 
noting for the thousandth time, with tenderness 
and pride, the almost boyish frankness of Ken- 
neth’s face, the direct gaze of his clear gray eyes, 
the sweetness of the mouth, only half concealed 
by the fair mustache. 

‘Poor fellow !” he goes on to say. ‘* Perhaps 
he was not so much to blame. He inherited from 
his mother, I have been told, a melancholy, al- 
most morbid temperament, and they, too much 
alike, could never meet without a disagreement 
and quarrel, while his father, whom he seems to 
have idolized, died suddenly when Jack was sev- 
enteen. Mr. Clayton had left a large estate, and 
Jack, the only child, expected to be a wealthy 
man. He mapped out for himself what his future 
life was to be. He would engage in no business. 
He would spend his time in reading and travel. 
He would be absolutely and entirely his own 
master.” 

Dorothy has forgotten to sip her coffee, which 
is growing cold, as she watches expectantly her 
husband’s face. 

**Tt was the old story of the dishonest trusted 
agent,” he proceeds. ‘‘ When Jack was in his 
last year at college it was discovered that much 
of his mother’s property had disappeared, and 
that little more of his inheritance remained than 
would suffice for the completion of his coliege 
course. The disappointment embittered his al- 
ready melancholy temperament, and perhaps— 
after all Pr 

Kenneth glances abstractedly at the newspaper, 
and then reads through several times the brief, 
tragic paragraph. He is silent for a time, lost in 
retrospect, then, suddenly recalling himself, mur- 
murs, ‘* He was not so much to blame.” 

He raises his hand to his forehead and pushes 
back the hair, rather as if to gain time to arrange 
the details of his story than as if the gesture were 
involuntary. Presently the is taken 
up again. 

‘After we were graduated I did not see him un- 
til a year from the following August. I had been 
abroad in the meantime, studying and traveling, 
and he had been tutor to the crippled son of a 
rich merchant. On my return to America, early 
in August, I went directly to my father’s country 
place, at Riverly-on-the-Delaware. Jack and his 
pupil were staying at the hotel. You may im- 
agine how much Clayton enjoyed the routine of 
teaching and the subordination of his position. 

** Well, one night at a hop given by the young 
people of Riverly in a large, barnlike hall, mea- 
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grely decorated with flags and Japanese lanterns, 
there appeared a stunningly pretty girl, dressed 
in some sort of soft pink stuff, and carrying a 
bunch of gorgeous American Beauties. Jack— 
undemonstrative, taciturn Jack—exclaimed that 
‘her beauty irradiated and glorified the bare ugli- 
ness of the place!’ She was, really, fascinatingly 
pretty, but it was even more her bewitching lit- 
tle mannerisms that rendered her irresistible. She 
had a fashion of slowly pushing back the hair 
which curled around her forehead, looking at 
you the while out of her dark eyes with an ap- 
pealing air as she hesitated a moment before 
speaking—and then her remark was usually a bit 
of impertinence to which you could not take ex- 
ception if you tried. 

‘‘ Before the evening was over half the men 
in the room were her slaves, but from the first 
she seemed to prefer Clayton and—and another 
man. I always wondered,” hastily, ‘‘ what she 
could see in Jack, but I suppose the very melan- 
choly, the gloominess of his nature, so in contrast 
to the sunniness of her own, attracted her.” 

‘And the other man ?” asks Dorothy. 

“* He the usual sort. Nothing re- 
markable about him, but she seemed to like him 
for some reason or other. She was a flirt to her 
fingers’ tips—all her baby innocence was but a 
sham—and she encouraged first one and then the 
other. Jack grew fearfully jealous, and was sul- 
len and silent or wildly hilarious by turns. It 
never occurred to -the other man to be jealous, 
for he despised Clayton too utterly as a rival, re- 
garding the adored one’s favors to him as only a 
manifestation of her sweet beneficence toward all 
human creatures. 

‘‘ Well, to make a long story short, the self-con- 
-fident swain proposed and was accepted. The 
next morning, as the newly engaged couple were 
about to commence a game of tennis, Clayton 
suddenly appeared. His face was dark and low- 
ering. With slight preliminary he ordered ma- 
demoiselle’s astonished companion immediately to 


was just 


his attentions to her, and when, in 
return, it was demanded by what right he arro- 
cated to himself such authority, he replied, in a 
tone of mingled hatred and triumph, ‘By my 
right as her affianced husband.’ Tableau! He 
was politely called a liar for his pains. Carelessly 
shrugging his shoulders, Clayton responded, with 
a laugh, ‘Suppose you try to prove it.’ 


discontinue 
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**Mile. la héroine, as you may imagine, was 
not a little disconcerted by the turn affairs had 
taken, and seeking safety in flight, disappeared 
within the hotel. The two men separated with- 
out a word. 

‘“ Late that afternoon Jack’s rival, after having 
spent the interver hours in alternate hope 
and despair, faith and distrust, obtained an inter- 
view with the much-agitated and confused young 
beauty, of whom he demanded an explanation of 
the morning’s Then followed a ¢rés 
Not to weary you with 
details, the perfidious young person explained 
that, while she had engaged herself to Mr. Clay- 
previously, it was only in fun, 
because he amused her with his tragic intensity ; 
that she felt no affection for him, and had just 
told him so. She expressed deepest regret for her 
foolishness, begged forgiveness, and at last melted 
finding her outraged lover still fu- 
rious and unrelenting. But to no avail. Clay- 
ton left Riverly that night, and the other man 
took his departure the following day, the former 
venting his outraged feelings in bitter hatred of 
cured of his infatuation, in- 


lent 


ystery. 
mau vais quart 


ton several days 


into tears on 


his rival ; the latter, 
veighing against all womankind. 

‘* Whatever became of mademoiselle, I never 
heard. Jack went almost immediately to Colo- 
rado, where the other fellow also drifted some 
months later, the two, oddly enough, settling in 
Glenniston. I need not go into the details of 
how Clayton pursued with implacable hatred his 
quondam rival, stooping even to trying to fasten 
upon him the stigma of cheating at cards. Jack 
never married, but drifted from bad to worse un- 
til—you know the rest.” 

Dorothy does 1 
asks, softly, 
man ?” 

“Oh, he returt 


»t speak for a moment, and then 


she ‘What became of the 


other 


ied East after a year or two,” 
answers Kenneth, ‘ the episode almost forgotten 
in the rough excitement, the continual change of 
& mining camp. 

ill will; she had } 
Instead,” and 

his eyes stray to 


He bore the fair deceiver no 
issed completely: from his life. 
Kenneth’s voice grows tender as 
is wife’s sweet face, ‘* he married 
a girl as infinitely her superior as the blue skies 
are above the earth.” 
And a truant sunbeam, idly straying, kisses 
lightly into gold the brown of Dorothy’s pretty 
hair. 





THE 


THE two greatest European events of this cent- 
ury have been the welding of Germany into a 
strong power and the formation of Italy into 
an independent nation. The 
nations, so long dwarfed int 


union of both as 


» many separated, 
small, clashing principalities, has been mutually 


helpful and was simultaneously completed in 1870. 
Both stand firmly now before the world, upon 
which they have had an increased influence in the 
common cause of. civilization. To-day Italy, 
though up to 1848 merely ‘‘a geographical expres- 
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sion’ as Metternich said, is ending the century 
as one of the five great powers of Europe, and, as 
a member of the Triple Alliance, plays an impor- 
tant part in European politics, more particularly 
in connection with France and the Papacy and its 
numerous adherents everywhere. ‘The process by 
which the unifying of Italy was reached, and its 
actual results, constitute, therefore, subjects not 
only intrinsically instructive, but also have a very 
timely interest as bearing on the present troubled 
situation in the Old World. 


PORTRAIT, PUBLISHED AT THE 


TIME OF HIS DEATH (1861), 
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VISIT OF GARIBALDI TO KING VICTOR EMMANUEL 


It may be said that Bismarck made United 
Germany, and that Cavour made United Italy, in 
so far as they were providential instruments and 
in so far as their single, though far-reaching, in- 
fluence could It is very true that they ap- 
peared at the right moment to mold and direct 
the upheaval of two great nationalities ever strong 
in themselves, and then bursting to take a due 
share of sunlight, to act an untrammeled part, on 
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AT THE QUIRINAL, SEPTEMBER, 1875. 

the globe. ‘lhe yearly increasing fame of these 
two statesmen stands, and will stand, in proof of 
their achievements. Their deserts are not to be 
detracted from either through the ripeness of the 
times through the 
were at their disposal—ma- 
terial means on the side of Germany, moral means, 
or the force of universal public opinion and favor, 
on the side of Italy: their merits are clear and 


in whi worked 


abundant means that 


or 
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unmistakable—each was indispensable to produce 
the results we now are witnessing. 

Cavour and Bismarck were alike in many re- 
spects, in many widely different. The first, after 
in active career of thirteen years, had been Jaid 
in his grave at Turin the year before the second 
stepped on the political scene at Berlin, to run 
his much*longer working stretch of twenty-eight 
years, from 1862 to 1890. Hence as Cavour was 
his precursor, it has been said that Bismarck used 
him as a model, and from him got the practicable 
suggestion of uniting Germany’s scattered prov- 
inces. This may be so, yet in being the one man 
to do what he did, he was entirely original, for 
United Germany remains his Fact. Both were 
geniuses, though of the inferior order, since 
genius is to be classed in innumerable gradings, 
and seats among the summities are not to be 
cheaply had. In original statesmanship both 
stand unequaled since Washington. Of the two, 
Cavour exhibited the more comprehensive intel- 
lect ; Bismarck displayed the stronger will in the 
sense of recklessness, of a kind so useful at mo- 
ments, though Cavour’s will, while cautious, was 
far more tenacious and obstinate. His whole life 
was the persistence in a single aim. He com- 


menced the building up of Italy in 1849, and, ab- 
sorbed in his set task day and night, never let go 
his hold until his prematare death in June, 1861, 


and, dying, clutched still at all the threads he 
had been so masterfully weaving. ‘‘Get Rome and 
make it the capital of Italy !” were his last words, 

The methods of both statesmen were pre-em- 
inently diplomatic, invariably diplaying a prone- 
ness to finesse, keen ability, a skillfalness of 
course based on the last resort of kings and re- 
publics, viz., the main force of armies; the 
Italian’s finessing was natural and graceful and 
made no mistakes, the German’s was wholly arti- 
ficial and occasionally blundered. The plans of 
both were at times accidentally checked. And it 
should be borne in mind that there was placed a 
constant personal check on Bismarck by the Prus- 
sian royal family grown into an idolized force of 
tyrannizing weight; and, finaily, this checking 
weight falling into the hands of the present em- 
peror’s mother, ruled from the English court, 
laid the grand old man on the shelf at Friedrichs- 
tuhe Castle, where he is inclined to fret quite in a 
little national way, and according to the wont of 
statesmen forcibly retired. Cavour, on the other 
hand, never suffered from any like balking re- 
straint. At the outset he pocketed Savoyard 
royalty, and so was enabled to rule supremely as 
prime minister in his little kingdom, where it was 
understood that Victor Emmanuel was a figure- 
head, the king only in title. ‘I and my king” 
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was a formula which he frequently and freely made 
use of in referring to the king, who really admire¢ 
him, and was only too happy over his own subjec 
tion. 

For the rest, Victor Emmanuel, whose reign 
fru \ 1849 to 1878 will be memorable in history as 
the one under which the independence and unity 
of Italy were accomplished from 1849 to 1870, was 
thoroughly patriotic, courageous and honest far 
above the ordinary run of kings, and by his very 
effacement in the presence of Cavour contributed 
to the success of the cause. Endowed with meagre 
capacity, he had sense enough to do quickly 
whatever the premier required of him, and was 
more than content to leave statecraft in such able 
hands, while he himself indulged his jovial dis- 
position in sportive pastimes, or fought with the 
army as ‘‘ first soldier of Italy” without making 
the least pretense to generalship. Throughout 
his réle was confined within negative limits, nor 
could it possibly have been contributive in any 
active sense. Even after Cavour’s death, when 
so much remained to be done, it was the guidance 
of able counselors and the force of lucky cir- 
cumstances that carried to completion the orig- 
inal plan and policy with comparative easiness. 
Still, as he was the reigning sovereign, nominally 
at the head of the movement, his name became 
80 famous that his action during the momentous 
struggle was overestimated ; the truth is, while it 
cannot be forgotten, its real dimensions were 
small, and will be so recorded on the page of bis- 
tory. Interment at Rome was thought to be his 
due, as the first king of Italy, and there now his 
remains lie splendidly entombed in that fine old 
edifice, ‘‘the Pantheon, pride of Rome,” honored 
in death, as he was loved in life, by his country- 
men. All the other members of the Savoyard 
royalty are entombed at the Superga, the royal 
burial place near Turin. 

Leaving aside the national aspirations and ca- 
pacities that naturally existed in Italy from the 
time of ancient Rome to the time of Napoleon I.— 
for though divided off the Italians were one peo- 
ple—the practical beginnings of Italian unity and 
independence are clearly traceable to the thorough 
shaking up which that conqueror gave to all 
Europe, and to no portion of it more than Italy, 
gifted and enthused by reminiscences and visible, 
tangible relics of an illustrious past. It was Na- 
poleon I. who first, for his own seifish ambition, 
fired the modern Italians by stirring appeals ad- 
dressed to their patriotism. ‘* Your ancestors 
were great and glorious—take my hand, rise up 
and be something yourselves!” he told them. 
During twenty years he kept them in a continual 
state of agitation, made soldiers of them, and 
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then bequeathed the warring idea to germinate in 
the peninsula, which he recognized as the source 
of the Latin race, France its head. Upon his 
death Metternich dictated terms to Europe at the 
Congress of Vienna, and the celebrated Treaty of 
1815, signed, truly, by the swords of the conquer- 
ing Russian, Austrian, Prussian and English em- 
perors and kings, rearranged the European map 
most capriciously and unfairly, and reinstated the 
secular régimes of ignorance and tyranny that 
Napoleon had knocked asunder with so much 
pleasure. Italy, especially, was sliced up once 
again and given into the virtual control of 
Austria and the Pope, with subservient princelets 
restored in Naples, Tuscany and Piedmont. Dur- 
ing thirty-three years thereafter Metternich’s 
policy of obscuring absolutism was paramount on 
the Continent, and Italy was militarily held as in 
a vise. A large Austrian army was stationed 
around immense fortresses in the two northern 
provinces of Lombardy and Venice, from which 
the rest of the peninsula was trodden into terror 
and abject submission. The dream of unity put 
forth by the middle-age and renaissance Italian 
poets and writers seemed then impossible of re- 
alization. Amidst the prevailing gloom and dis- 
couragement sporadic attempts at insurrection 
and|revolution were made at various points in 
Italy, but were suppressed by the military with 
lightninglike rapidity. 

Yet, meanwhile, national aspirations which had 
been so thoroughly aroused were ripening, and 
in the best way, by healthy, gradual, natural 
growth. At length a spark, the Paris revolt that 
overthrew King Louis Philippe, served to kindle 
the fires of the revolution of 1848, which speedily 
overflowed into Italy, Hungary, and even Prussia. 
The war for independence which was made in 
Italy from 1848 to 1849 by the Piedmontese 
king, Charles Albert, was the most important 
phase of that revolution. It was partially success- 
ful from a military standpoint, and lasted much 
longer than could have been at first expected, be- 
cause the raw levies of insurgent Italy were no 
match for the numerous regulars of Austria led 
by Marshal Radetzky. During the campaign 
two remarkable characters destined to wide noto- 
riety, Garibaldi and Mazzini, became first conspic- 
uous by their share in furthering the movement, 
the first by arms, and the second by his high- 
sounding speeches and proclamations. Mazzini 
had been known as an agitator and plotter, and 
the uprising of the Romans gave him a coveted 
opportunity to try his hand at making and run- 
ning the ‘“‘God and people” brand of republic 
which was always so feasible in his own mind. 
Practically it amounted to nothing, and the only 
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thing of mark done under the bubble Roman Re- 
public which he fathered was the gallant defense 
of the city by the enthusiastically stubborn Gari- 
baldi against t rench foree under General 
Oudinot sent to take it back, and which took it, 
for the Papacy, wheu Pius IX. returned to the 
chair of St. Peter from the Neapolitan fortress of 
Gaeta, where he had taken temporary refuge. 
The ending of the war for independence sent 
Mazzini back to London to proclaim and plot 
anew, and shipped off Garibaldi to the shores of 
the New World. Ile landed at New York, and in 
conjunction with a fellow countryman who gave 
him assistance turned his efforts for awhile into 
building up a car factory on Staten Island ; 
but as the business did not suit him, and his tastes 
found no congeniality in the peaceful, commercial 
atmosphere of the United States, he set sail for 
South America, the land of incessant revolutions 
and big pronunciamentos, and there, in the little 
republics south of Brazil, indulged freely his bel- 
ligerent propensities during nine years. The 
struggle of 1848 lasted nearly a year only because 
of the incapacity of Radetzky, who displayed a 
good deal of the same old remarkable lack of gen- 
eralship which characterized Austrian armies 
when opposed to Napoleon I., and seeming to be 
inherent in the Austrian Empire, almost wonder- 
fully kept together, so constantly warring with 
numerous armies, and so generally defeated when 
with any fair director they should have won vic- 
tories. It was Radetzky’s overwhelming numbers 
alone that finally brought the fighting to a close 
on the bloody field of Novara, near Milan, in 
1849, where the defeated king, Charles Albert, 
abdicated the er of Piedmont and fled to 
Portugal to die an exile. His son, Victor Emman- 
uel, instantly succeeded as king, and, having sub- 
mitted to Austria’s terms of peace, hastened to 
Turin to take up his dutigs as ruler over the little 
kingdom, whose people the year previous had in- 
stituted a liberal constitution from which both 
king and parliament solely held their powers. 
From this moment, or the date of his accession 
to the throne, began the real, practical work for 
the unity of Italy, which, after the lapse of 
twenty-one years, was secured on the 20th of 
September, 1870, when Rome was at last captured 
from Pius 1X. and the temporal power of the 
Papacy overthrown. 

Turin, the capital of the new constitutional king- 
dom, which occupied hardly a fifth part of the pen- 
insula, became at once the headquarters for many 
eminent refugees, proscribed, with their estates 
confiscated, in the other principalities ; in unison 
with the free press and parliament they started a 
very effective propaganda warfare against the 
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to such a place as the Island of Sar- 
dinia? You might as well go to the 
Sandwich Islands—you ought to do 
better than that !” He replied : ‘* You 
are not posted ; ‘Turin is not the capital 
of the Island of Sardinia, but of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, and what I want 
to see there is the only experiment of 
constitutional government now in pro- 
gress on the Continent.” He was 
right in desiring to see it, as it was a 
most interesting and instructive study 
and spectacle for all who were so fort- 
unate as to observe it ‘‘on the spot” 
and ‘‘ from the life,” as it were. 

It was only after a couple of years of 
the new reign that it was made mani- 
fest to all that great aims were being 
conceived in the quiet, comfortable 
little capital—aims that possibly might 
one day be backed up with armies. As 
the seat of the only free parliament- 
ary government on the Continent it 
ranked high, and when Premier Ca- 
vour fairly started with his prolific 

Wy Ms: ? Y series of brilliant speeches and diplo- 
i / i matic notes its importance increased 
WIKKG \ ANY enormously. People everywhere in- 
ea quired pe Turin as now confident- 
NNW ee oe ly expecting great changes in European 
affairs to issue from its midst ; and, as 

BUST OF MAZZINI, IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. i matter of fact, this really was to be 
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two great obstacles to 
national unity, viz., 
Austria and the Pa- 
pacy. ‘Turin rose to 
au cminence and im- 
portance, _ therefore, 
such as it had never 
known before, and 
soon attracted the at- 
tention of the cabi- 
nets, press and people 
of other countries, not 
excluding the warmly 
sympathizing Repub- 
lic of the United 
States. ‘l’o an Ameri- 
can = journalist ap- 
pointed to represent 
this country diplo- 
matically at Turin the 
query was put before 
he started for his 
post: ‘‘Why in the . = ; 
world are you going GIUSEPPE MAZZINI IN EXILE—LONDON, 1837-1868. 
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the outcome. Never before was a campaign of 
education so intense, active and efficient as the 
one then and there carried on for the promotion 
of Italian unity and liberation. The spirit of 
liberty had never been so rife, and there had 
never before been so many new agencies and 
instruments for its dissemination. The speeches 
that Cavour delivered in parliament were so 
many lightning bolts from the clear sky of his 
magnificent diplomatic couchings that smote 
Italy’s enemies hip and thigh, without the 
slightest ability on their part to see or parry the 
blows. It was verily a new spectacle for all. The 
noising abroad of this prodigious novelty, to wit, 
official talking for the cause of freedom, swept 
like a whirlwind broadcast over the deadened 
military monarchies, influenced public opinion in 
them, and excited a lively interest above and be- 
yond the dull, narrow doings of the courts and 
nobilities. 

The decade from 1849 to 1859 was a busy 
period for Count Camillo Cavour (he was a genu- 
ine count, but cared not for the title, and always 
signed his notes in plain style, “«C. Cavour”). In 
these few years he laid all his plans and made all 
his preparations for the work of Italy’s redemp- 
tion, which was his sole ambition. It is plain 
enough now that unity was virtually secured in 
these years of incessant study, activity, watchful- 
ness, eager waiting, because he knew that he 
could not afford to make a miscalculation through 
overhurrying, and hence took his time and bided 
the right opportunity for striking. It was then 
that he originated his system of international 
politics based on the right of race nationality—a 
system which was to transform Europe and be- 
come, as it now is, generally accepted. He was 
the prime mover and practical executor of this 
modern conception, the central figure of his time, 
and therefore his personality and the manner in 
which he did his work rightly claim attention. 

Born in Piedmont, Cavour was most. familiar 


with the dialect of his native province, and he 


and ‘‘his king” invariably spoke together this 
wretched jargon-mixture of all tongues ; it was not 
a little comical to hear them use it in weighty 
matters as well as in light chatting. But he also 
knew and spoke fairly well the Italian and French 
languages, not to mention a bit of broken Eng- 
lish picked up while pursuing his studies in early 
life-in England, which he left a warm admirer of 
its institutions, and which influenced him to re- 
main as long as he lived a disciple of the English 
school of politics. Asastudent and as a diplomat 
he traveled and made himself acquainted with 
Europe’s different countries, and the stock of 
solid information so gained was at once made use 
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of through the press on his return home. His 
writings had a practical, stimulating drift, and 
attracted some attention even before the revolu- 
tion of 1848, when he was called into the king's 
council ; but he was unknown, except in a pro- 
vincial way, until Victor Emmanuel appointed him 
prime minister. In this capacity he leaped im- 
mediately into eminence as an important person- 
age to count with on the broad scene of European 
affairs. The citizens of Turin quickly perceived, 
when he took his high office, that there was a real 
man at the head of the government, and ere long 
they became so confident that he would tarn out 
to be the father of his country, so attached to his 
free-and-easy ways, that they spoke of him famil- 
iarly and affectionately as ‘‘ Papa Camillo,” a 
designation that was adopted as a proud title 
throughout the peninsula. The cabinet that he 
formed was composed of able men whom he had 
the discernment to choose, for he was fully alive 
to his need of helpers, not mere clerks, and he 
knew moreover that these able men would un- 
grudgingly acknowledge his genius by giving 
him their best efforts, as in fact they did. Chief 
among his assistants were Rattazzi, Lamarmora 
and Lanza, who all eventually became noted 
prime ministers in their turn. He himself was 
premier and minister of foreign affairs, and, 
sometimes, in cases of death or resignation, took 
charge of several other departments at the same 
time. Foreign affairs, high state policy, he kept 
exclusively in his own hands, augmented the rev- 
enue by a more thorough system of taxation, 
and expended it freely wherever good could be 
effected, especially so for the army, which his 
colleague in the war office was urged to perfect 
for prospective campaigns. No dreamer, but in- 
tensely practical, he saw fighting ahead, and so 
prepared for it. ‘‘ We will have to fight!” was 
an injunction he never tired of impressing on the 
workers gathered around him, and he made it his 
duty to see that each and all did their level best. 
He was exacting in his discipline, and it indeed 
yielded him fine returns. His management had 
very little regard for the ancient official routine 
which he found so deeply planted. Wherever he 
could reform, he did it with a progressive, revolu- 
tionary hand, and no old fogyism could be spared 
or stand in his way. For instance, one of his 
first measures was the taxing and confiscation of 
church property, something that had never been 
dreamed of before in the kingdom, where con- 
vents and monasteries had been considered ex- 
empted, sacred institutions ; and this measure had 
a twofold aim—to make a direct, tangible attack 
on the Papacy, while putting much needed money 


in the state’s treasury. This was the entering 
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wedge by which he brought on the conflict 
tween the state and the church that 
in order to place the discussion in a clear light 


ve- 


ne desired 


before the world by means of the press and dip- 
lomatic notes. The challenge given 
promptly taken up, and the religious-temporal 
quarrel between Turin and Rome began in ear- 
nest, and was waged with bitter fierceness on both 
sides. It was his chief business to attack Austria 
and the Papacy, and he hastened to let them 
know they could expect no merey from 


sO was 


him, 
The many diplomatic missives which he and the 
Papal secretary of state, Cardinal Antonelli, ex- 
changed were ably written from the point of view 
of each. Antonelli based his argument on law 
and precedent, while Cavour stood simply on the 
inalienable right of the Italian nationality to be 
free, regardless of 


interference. 


all religious arrangements and 
The discussion lasted long, but as 
soon as the premier had familiarized public opin- 
ion with his main ideas he curtailed the corre- 
spondence, because aware that the cardinal would 
keep the so proclaimed antagonism in sufficient 
prominence, and, for his own part, he had in 
hand another and more pressing business—to at- 
tack Austria. 

The religious obstacle could be left aside for 
awhile, even left to the last, but Austria was first 
and foremost to be thrust out of the peninsula ; 
and this was the problem to be solved, the hard 
knot of the whole situation. It could not be un- 
tied by negotiation with words, but was to be cut 
by the sword. The sword was indispensable, but 
where was it to come from ? His own little army, 
so lately defeated, was utterly inadequate to cope 
with the powerful invader. As Italy could never 
free herself, it followed, of course, that her inde- 
pendence could only be gained by the arms and 
assistance of some foreign power. That being his 
fundamental idea, he determined to procure the 
help of the most powerful ruler in Europe, Na- 
poleon IIL., then wielding the strongest military 
machine known, the French Army. The very idea 
of getting this help was enough to stagger the 


boldest ; vet, withal, his daring, shrewd genius 


did enable him to get it, and, by getting it, Ital- 
ian unity became what it is to-day. 

With this fixed determination he kept his eye 
on France all the time, and, while waiting for the 
hour to make his appeal for help, busied himself 
in Turin with speeches in parliament and attend- 


ing to diplomatic and financial affairs. Tis daily 
routine was passed between the Foreign Office and 
the Carignano Palace, in which sat the ‘* House of 
Commons,” of which he was the leader, after the 
true English, Palmerston style. The two edifices 
were not far apart, and he always walked when go- 
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ing between them, and he was called upon to do so 
several times a day, to receive a foreign diplomat, 
or to hear and to a speech. 
along the same streets, 
and under the 
sooner did he app 
gait, and dragging 


the passers began t 


His route was 
across the Palazzo Castello 
square Fiera porticoes, and no 
uw moving along with his slow 
big cane by his side, than 

» point him out with the smil- 
1 Camillo!” But their smiles 
he beaming look apparently 
upon his countenance, which 
the picture of quizzing, mocking good humor. 
Though not striking, his air was distinguished ; 
he was low in stature, somewhat chunky and fat, 
though not awkward or homely, very fair in com- 
plexion, with light a round head with regu- 
lar features, and, » was nearsighted, he con- 
stantly wore a pair of s' His eyes 
were sharpand keen, observant and commanding. 
He dressed elegantly in black cloth —the old- 
fashioned broadecloth—and, whether in his seat in 
parliament or standing amidst the diplomatic 
corps at a court ball or review, his easy manners 
made him a favorite, for 
ble or approacha 


ing remark, ‘* Pay 
were as nothing t 


stereotyped was 


eel spectacles. 


no one was more accessi- 

When speaking in parlia- 
were few, his style grave and 
matter-of-fact, whet 
ments or making wit 


ment his gestures 
her announcing cogent argu- 
ty rejoinders, and his wit was 
joyed by all present, even his 
s incisiveness did not alight 
idualities. The press helped 
his oratory by spreading it broadcast over Italy. 
There were two very able papers at Turin. One, 
by Bianchi-Giovini, fought for 
while the other, the Armonia, 
edited by Don Margotti, contended as vigorously 
for the Papacy and for Austria. Their articles 
were copied far and wide, and exerted an exten- 
sive influence on the popular mind. 

When the Crimean War occurred Cavour of- 
fered the aid of Piedmont with a corps of 15,000 
men to the Allies, who willingly accepted, and 
General Lamarn 


of asuperior kind, et 
antagonists, when it 


on their own indis 


the Union, edited 
the cause of Unity, 


ra commanded them, and as- 
sisted in the taking of Sebastopol, Russia’s great 
fortress in the Black Sea. The premier was only 
too glad of this little opportunity to curry favor with 
France and England, and especially with Napo- 
leon III., who was ever on the lookout for allies ; 
besides, he was thus placing prospective Italy on 
the strong, winning side. Still another oppor- 
tunity offered to bring him nearer to his desired 
goal, and he se with alacrity. The king’s 
daughter, Princess Clotilde, having arrived at a 
marriageable age, he proposed that she should be 
made the means of forming an alliance between 
the Napoleonic and Savoyard dynasties, and Vic- 
tor Emmanuel consented. Her marriage with 
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Prince Napoleon was 
agreed upon between Ca- 
vour and the French em- 
peror in their now his- 
torical interview, which 
took place at Plombiéres 
in the autumn of 1858. 
Something more was 
agreed upon in that inter- 
view, and in substance it 
was to the effect that the 
emperor would drive Aus- 
tria out of Italy by force 
of arms in return for the 
cession to the empire of 
two provinces belonging 
to the Sardinian King- 
dom—Savoy and Nice. 
Cavour’s tact, skill and 
eloquence convinced the 
emperor that success was 
in store for them; that 
the empire wanted pre- 
cisely that public opinion 
and favor which was sup- 


porting the Italian cause, and that by freeing 
Italy he would acquire imperishable fame—and 
in this he was not mistaken, for that is the only 
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THE PRINCE OF NAPLES, ROYAL 
HEIR APPARENT, 


battles, Magenta 


important act of Napo- 
leon ILI. which his col- 
lapse left standing. In 
this way it was not a one- 
sided bargain, and Ca- 
vour thus placed himself 
in other than a suppliant 
attitude at the feet of the 
powerful ruler whose 
word or nod meant so 
much. 

When he returned home 
rumors of good news for 
Italy were speedily and 
secretly set afloat, and the 
rumors proved to be true 
forerunners of facts. The 
marriage occurred in Jan- 
uary, 1859, and the 
French army, headed by 
the emperor, crossed the 
Alps in April following, 
and in conjunction with 
the Piedmontese defeated 
the Austrians in two 


and Solferino, and drove them 
across the Mincio into the quadrilateral fortresses, 
The French success was so easy and rapid that 
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Prussia, though then ruled by weak and sluggish 
ministers, instinctively became alarmed, and, on 
the strength of Austria’s membership of the old 
German Confederation, threatened to take a hand 
in the war if the emperor continued it. There- 
upon the emperor, who did not feel very well es- 
tablished at home or abroad, prudently concluded 
to stop, and cut short the high-sounding pro- 
gramme of freeing Italy from the Alps to the Ad- 
riatie, which he had announced when he left Paris 
for the seat of hostilities. Cavour felt sore over 
the check, but he could not help himself, and his 
own countrymen were so indignant and disap- 
pointed that they compelled him to resign so as 
to make their only possible show of resentment. 
The emperor returned, on his way back to Paris, 
through Turin, and rode through its streets, seated 
beside the king in the royal carriage, but the 
vexed and mourning citizens were chary of scat- 
tering flowers and applause as they paraded to the 
royal palace. The emperor was vexed, too, but 
he put on the look of a victor who had done Italy 
some service—and truly he had, for he had done 
the most difficult job, driven Austria out of Lom- 
bardy. 

Later Cavour came to the understanding with 
him that the bargain of ceding Savoy and Nice 
could be justified by his allowing the Italian 
army to take possession of the Pope’s territory 


(excluding Rome itself, held by French troops), 


and of the King of Naples’s kingdom. The 
treaty of cession was signed in the spring of 1860, 
and the two provinces were duly annexed to 
France, to which they belong still. In this con- 
nection a very amusing occurrence took place in 
Turin, where Garibaldi was sojourning. He was 
a native of Nice, and, considering himself to be 
an Italian of Italians, he was enraged over the 
cession of his native province to the foreigner. 
As soon as he heard the news he became frenzi- 
cally wrathful, and appealed to the United States 
Minister at Turin to raise the American flag over 
Nice in order to prevent its annexation to France ! 
The enthusiastic warrior was so wrathful, in fact, 
that he could scarcely utter speech, much less 
weigh the preposterousness of the demand he 
made. Cavour, who understood and greatly ad- 
mired him, quieted his anger by placing him, a 
month after, in command of an expedition of fil- 
ibusters, ‘‘The Thousand,” sent from Genoa to 
capture Sicily, which they did almost without 
striking a blow; but, subsequently, Garibaldi was 
unable to take the Neapolitan fortress of Gaeta, 
and the royal army was ordered to his assistance 
for the purpose of entirely crushing out the ad- 
herents of King Bomba, when this was easily done. 
At the same time the royal army invaded the 
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states of the Pope, and took all his territory ex- 
cept the so-called “‘ patrimony of St. Peter,” the 
reserved district of Rome held by the French 
troops by way of precaution against revolutionists 
since the year 1848. There only now remained 
outside of the Italian fold Rome and Venice, two 
gems which the premier at once set to work to 
capture ; but before his plans could be put into 
execution his career was ended by his death, 
which plunged Turin and all Italy into despair. 

Thus the only substantial gains made in the 
cause of Italian unity were the results of Cavour's 
genius. The solid work he performed centred 
universal interest on him, and the class of enthu- 
siasts and idealists, of whom Mazzini was the 
principal, were left with little to rant about, and 
quite neglected by the public gaze. Mazzini, 
however, persisted in his usual agitation, as if 
nothing had happened ; and indeed conspiracy had 
become second nature to him. His sincere patri- 
otism and high sentiments had had before the 
war of 1859 a limited beneficial influence; but 
after that year his advocacy dwindled into a small- 
comedy light. THe lived to see the completed 
unity of his beloved country, and was honored by 
the government and people at his death, in 1872, 
by a magnificent funeral and lying-in-state in the 
Capitol at Rome. Certainly Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi, who was similarly honored upon his death 
a few years later, were factors in gaining the in- 
dependence of Italy, but comparatively minor 
factors, by no means necessary: not to their 
minute, fragmentary exertions was it due, but 
alone to the brilliant genius and solid labor of 
Camillo Benso di Cavour. 

His plan, so far built upon by himself, was 
rounded out to a finish quite accidentally, indi- 
rectly and easily, through the uprising of another 
genius in a foreign land, Bismarck, to whom Ger- 
many and Italy are so much indebted. In pro- 
moting his own ambitious scheme of unifying the 
Fatherland he sent the German army in 1866 to 
attack Austria on its northern frontier, and, by 
treaty of alliance, induced the Italians to attack 
at the same time the Austrian army ensconced in 
Venice and the quadrilateral fortresses, on the 
empire’s southern frontier. Victor Emmanuel 
was counseled to seize this extraordinary chance 
by Rattazzi, a man of ability, and the cleverest of 
Cavour’s successors. The attack was made, and 
substantially resulted in keeping Austria’s armies 
widely separated from each other, though, while 
the Germans succéeded splendidly at Sadowa, the 
Italians were defeated at Custozza. Bismarck then 
had Austria crushed at his feet, and could have 
annexed it save for the trick which Napoleon III. 
played upon Prussia—the same, in fact, that 
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the latter had played against him in the cam- 
paign of 1859—by declaring that he would inter- 
fere if Austria should be unduly punished.  Bis- 
marck announced that he would let go his hold 
provided the cabinet of Vienna would cede Venice 
to his Italian allies. This Francis Joseph con- 
sented to do, and ceded it nominally to the inter- 
ference made in his behalf by the Emperor Na- 
poleon IIl., for him to dispose of it at his will 
and pleasure. Venice was thus secured through 
and by Napoleon III., secondarily acting. It was 
he also who at last added Rome, indirectly and 
involuntarily, by being compelled to withdraw his 
soldiers who were protecting the Pope during the 
war of 1870, when the Italian troops under Gen- 
erals Cadorna and Bixio battered down the Porta 
Pia, entered through 
city, that became 
of the united per 


the 
from that instant the capital 
insula, 


the breach, and took 


Since its union Italy has leaned upon Germany 
by preference and of necessity, and readily helped 
to form the Triple Alliance for the special over- 
awing of France. 
mously and 


This is why the French unani- 
loudly proclaim Itaiy to be the most 
ungrateful of nations, and manifest on all occa- 
sions a bitter opposition against Italians, individ- 
ually and collectively. Indeed, riots are frequently 
raised in France against Italian laborers, and they 
are forced to leave the country. Italy replies that 
Napoleon III. was paid with Savoy and Nice, and 
that her feelings are as ever kindly toward France, 
but that these cannot be allowed to go so fur as 
to let her have her own way just now, because she 
might, and probably would, restore Rome to the 
Pope and pull to pieces the unity that Cavour 
built up. This is why the Papacy, also, has been 
compelled to lean upon France, even under par- 
tially hostile republicanism ; and besides, France 
has ever been the strongest, as she is to-day the 
only strong, Catholic nation of the world. 

There has been substantial improvement in 
Italy since attaining its independence. The po- 
litical condition is fairly good, though bereft of 
any original, powerful guidance such as Cavour 
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gave. Its politics are carried on with the mo- 
mentum acquired under him, and it is ag much 
as his very ordinary successors can do to keep 
them running in the set routine. In the last few 
years Prime Minister Crispi, alone, gained some 
notoriety on account of his efforts in promoting 
the Triple Alliance, and the reigning king, Hum- 
bert, continuing his father’s example of ready ac- 
quiescence in 1 sterial decisions, remains its 
steadfast friend, 

made by the Vatiea 
has produced excess 
ation, quite setti 

the 


been, and is st 


spite of all the manceuvres 
to detach him. This policy 
e burdens in the way of tax- 
naught true economy, and 
hence mate suffering of the people has 
ceenly felt. Some alleviation 

gh emigration to the New 
World, generally of the 


has been obtain: 
poorest and worst, ay, 
the population, nearly 
doubled in the last three decades and now over 
is truly and openly pro- 
itry could spare ten millions 

The social status is alto- 
gether higher, owing to the influence of education 
and the nterprovineial 
In science, liter 


criminal, elem 
thirty millions ; and it 
claimed that the 
and be the str 
increased intercourse. 
sand art, however, there has 
iness than under the old ré- 
gimes, as attent is been more strictly confined 
to material development. The Italian character 
in itself was too fixed under the degradation of so 
many centuries to have perceptibly altered. Sub- 


been greater ba 


jection to a lengthened train of peculiar if 
not unique surroundings, resulting in highly 
detrimental developinents, yielded its originally 
wretched and enduring outgrowth. 


It has terri- 
ble defects, plainly due to the prolific soil and 
easy climate, which have always bred an excessive 
sensualism leading directly to the nourishment of 
passions based upon violent, unhealthy action. 
There is reason to believe that the changed na- 
tional condition may in the long run bring about 
in this respect a betterment, and that the race, 
certainly gifted with the ‘‘ prime-sautier” order 
of mind, may again afford the world valuable con- 
tributions, as it undeniably did in former ages. 
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BATTLEFIELD, 


OF PLEVN. 


Septem ber, 1877. 


By ARCHIBALD 


A BATTLEFIELD by night, with just a small 
crescent of the moon and a few bright stars to 
light up the ground covered with dead bodies, all 
lying in different positions, some dreadfully shat- 
tered, some apparently quite uninjured, as though 
the spirit had fled without reason and left the 
body while yet it slept. Close by the battlefield 
is a huge redoubt of earth surrounded by a trench. 
On the top of the redoubt and in the trench are 
hundreds of ; running down from the 
trench near the fort are yet other intrenchments, 
from the top of which project many scores of 
bayonets, the steel of which glistens in the soft 
moonlight and starlight rays, and tells of great 
numbers of armed men hidden away in the fosses. 
[In the distance, on an opposite hill, sparkle many 
fires—the camp fires of a large army. 


soldiers 


Now and 
then the sound of a bugle is heard ; sometimes a 
flash as from a cannon is seen, and then a shell 
comes hurtling and screaming over the redoubt. 
Close to the fort itself is a little cavaleade fresh 


from a valley in the rear. Having been chal- 


lenged, the sentry is now waiting till it 
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can exX- 


FORBES. 


plain why it is in the dead of the night. 
as I halted, and had time 


lreadful environs of Osman’s 


Such was our position 
to gaze over those 
stronghold. 
I suppose the f ent contemplation of ghastly 
srycallous to even the most 
‘t it was with feelings of no 
I looked around on the 
lay eight thousand unburied 
or here had raged the fiercest 
of the fight on those two terrible days—the 11th 
and 12th instant ; here the enemy had fallen like 
wheat beneath scythe. Taken between twe 
fires, broken, dispersed, demoralized, they had 
run hither and thither helplessly for shelter, the 
while that the pitiless bullet, bayonet, sabre and 
shell were doing their deadly work. And here 
were the fearful results. Great heaps of dead lit- 
erally covered the ground, many lying one upon an- 
other, having fal so thickly as not to find room 
upon the bare earth whereon to die. They were 
in every conceivable posture—had received every 
description of wound. As I looked upon the 


scenes renders an 
dreadful spectael 
ordinary emotior 
cround where st 


Russian corpses. 
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scene I said to myself, Who shall say that any 
picture of battlefield is unlike the reality, when 
there is more variety of horror here than mind 
can imagine? Many of the bodies were naked, 
others nearly so, having been stripped by Bashi- 
Bazouks and others needing clothes. Most of the 
dead were very young, mere striplings, not at all 
fit for the hardships of war—beardless boys with 
thin faces and fair hair, who ought to have been 
at home learning to read and write and gain an 
honest livelihood. They were to be found in 
holes where they had apparently hidden them- 
selves when the storm of fire burst upon them, 
hoping against hope that they might perchance 
escape ; they were by hundreds in the fosse of the 
redoubt, where they had been killed in trying to 
get over its parapet ; they were under the hedges ; 
two had been killed in a tree, and were there still 
lying athwart the boughs ; wherever it was possi- 
ble for them to be found, there they were. I be- 
lieve M. Lorie sketched a heap lying immediately 
under the parapet of the fort. 

Having seen many battlefields, it yet remained 
to me to be amazed at the terrible slaughter that 
had taken place on this hill. I know that the 
Turks did not suffer severely, although they were 
first of all beaten on the redoubt, and afterward 
had to retake it ; and I cannot attempt to explain 
it. All I know is that twenty-four cartloads of 
Turkish dead—in all perhaps one hundred and 
twenty bodies—were first of all removed from the 
field yesterday morning. Then another lot, say 
one hundred, were taken away and buried. After 
this I saw four carts, holding fifteen or twenty, 
and I believe about sixty more bodies were after- 
ward found on the field—in all three hundred or 
so. But here were eight thousand Russians ly- 
ing stark and cold. Our wounded would amount 
to another seven hundred, or perhaps a few more ; 
in all, perhaps, one thousand or one thousand one 
hundred Turks were put out of combat. The 
Russians had left eight times the number behind 
them ; and I am quite unable to explain it on any 
other ground than that at last the Russians were 
so terror-stricken that they were unable to run, 
and so were caught and killed without very much 
trouble. 

We had started once before from Plevna, and 
failed in our effort. Our troubles on that first 
occasion were manifold from the beginning. 
One of the baggage horses rolled over, a cavalier 
was dismounted, and we had to halt every few 
moments for some one in trouble. When at length 
we neared the first fort a serious difficulty began. 

It was very dark ; we could hear Turkish sol- 
diers calling out to know who we were, and threat- 
ening to fire, and yet could not ascertain their 
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whereabouts. ‘‘ Where are they ?” was the ques- 
tion we asked each other the while that we tried 
to scan all the ground immediately above us, 
when a guard descended from the hill and took 
us all into custody. It was not a very serious 
matter, though it afterward appeared that the 
men were just about to fire when somebody sug- 
gested it might be as weil to ascertain who the 
strangers were. We quickly told our story, and 
were passed on to the second battery. 

But now came a far more serious difficulty. 
We must go up to the redoubt which had but 
lately been taken by surprise at the top of the 
hill, and to do this we must ascend in the very 
face of all their men, in the dark. Worse than 
all, though we did not know it at the moment, 
was the fact that a large body of Russians had 
been seen near the redoubt shortly before sunset, 
and that the troops had been told to keep a sharp 
lookout, especially for cavalry. A sharp look- 
out they certainly kept, for we had not gone more 
than half a mile or so before we were challenged, 
and had only time to rein up before arms were 
presented at us, and we were once more nearly 
erased from the list of able and effective men. 
Happily for us, the soldiers were very cool ; they 
contented themselves with covering us with the 
muzzles of their rifles till we were safely inside 
the intrenchments without power of escape had 
we been been foes, and then the commandant of 
the fort was sent for, and we formed the group 
on the battlefield of which I have already told 
you. 

The commandant said we must go no further. 
‘**T have seen five thousand Russian cavalry down 
in the hollow yonder myself,” said he, ‘‘ to-day ; 
and there are great numbers of infantry there, too. 
They will attack usin an hour. If they do not, 
you may go on.” In vain I urged that the Cireas- 
sians could take us by a bypath. The command- 
ant would not hear of it. ‘‘ Circassians !” he said. 
‘‘They will either run away and leave you, or 
murder you themselves. Do not go.” I still 
thought that I might succeed, and again begged 
to be allowed to proceed. ‘The commandant hes- 
itated, the more so as I showed him a permit to 
pass, given me by Osman Pasha, when at this 
critical moment the Turkish colonel who was with 
us showed the white feather. ‘‘ Ile would not 
go to certain death,” he said, and he began to 
undo the cords of a pack horse which contained 
some of his and my baggage. Instanter there 
was a mutiny. The sergeant said he would re- 
treat if his officer did. The Greek groom de- 
clared he would go no further; and a Bulgarian, 
who was with us to lead a pack horse, got down 
from his saddle and said he, too, would return. 
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My hopes of escape were dashed in a moment. 
The eloquence of the Turkish commandant and 
the fright of the ‘Turkish colonel had done it all. 
One of the Circassians now gave in, and urged 
me not to go. I was obliged to return. 

Strange enough, about an hour later the Rus- 
sians did attack that very redoubt in great force, 
fighting for two or three hours, and adding some 
hundreds more to their dead already on the field, 
gaining nothing, and wasting ammunition. So 
that, perhaps, on the whole, we were better off 
than we might otherwise have been, although to 
me the scheme appeared feasible. Iam bound to 
say that in all this I was supported by M. Victor 
Lorie, who never flinched for a moment, and 
who would certainly have accompanied me to the 
last. 

How I eventually escaped from the blockade at 
Plevna, and rendered myself at Pera, is necessa- 
rily a matter which move intimately interests me 
than anyone else. As, however, in the course of 
that twenty-nine hours’ ride from Plevna to Or- 
hanie, previously mentioned, I noted sundry curi- 
ous facts in the interior as well as the environs of 
the Russian camp, I may, perhaps, be pardoned 
if I narrate my experience. 

Saturday afternoon, September 15th, had nearly 
run its course, when four ruffians, whose faces 
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would have entitled any one of them to summary 
conviction before any magistrate, entered my tent 
at Plevna. Was it true that I was searching for 
guides to Orhanie ? It was, undoubtedly. What 
would I pay, considering the risk to be run ? 
“That,” I replied, “has already been fixed by 
Osman Pasha. Whoever takes me through the 
Russian lines will have two thousand piasters.” 
Hereupon a long parley ensued, during which the 
dangers of the trip were dwelt upon, and more 
money demanded, which was steadfastly refused. 
At last some sort of agreement was made, and 
then came the arrangement of details. 

I was to wear my sword and revolver, dress as 
nearly like a Russian as possible, and especially 
in the matter of We 
could only take the slightest quantity of baggage ; 
nothing that would rattle or clank would be per- 
mitted, and 1 must be prepared to fight at any 
moment, as running would probably be out of the 
question. All of which having also been agreed 
to, we adjourned to Osman Pasha’s tent to get 
permission to start. 

At first my hopes were dashed, 
go,” said the marshal. 
through. 


headdress eschew a fez. 


“You cannot 
“You will never get 
Of thirty Circassians who have tried 
singly, only two have ever succeeded ; the others 
have been captured and killed: it is impossible 
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OSMAN PASHA, 


for a party of several men to go through the Rus- 
sian camp without being caught. And even if it 
were possible, I am very certain that you would 
then only have jumped out of the frying pan into 
the fire ; for, failing the Cossacks, your own Cir- 
cassians would murder you for the sake of your 
horse and your clothing.” 

In vain I pleaded that I must make the attempt 
at all hazards. The marshal sat without utter- 
ing «a word for several minutes. At last he said : 
** Well, if you will go, do so; it is certain death. 
You have but a very poor chance of escape. But 
since you are determined to try, I will take care 
that Cireassians do not kill you; for I,will send a 
couple of Zaptiels with them to guard you from 
your friends. If you are to be murdered, Cos- 
sacks shall have the task, not your own rascals ;” 
saying which, he sent for two men, one a Circas- 
sian himself, but a trusty military policeman for 
all that, and the other an Albanian Turk, to 
whose care he confided me, with sundry menaces 
in case aught but a Cossack should chance to 
touch me; and ordering the Circassians to divide 
the reward with these men, bade me ‘‘adicu,” 
and so let us go. 

Six o’clock saw our little party of eleven quit- 
ting the town of Plevna by a narrow path which 
runs just under the Gravitza redoubt. Thus we 
were fairly on our way. A bright night, with a ris- 
ing moon, not. a cloud in the heavens—everything 


bout as favorable for such a trip as might be. 
On we went; the Circassians, two abreast, jog- 
ging silently along, with their Winchester rifles 
slung over their backs, each, however, charged 
with twelve cartridges ; then the Albanian Turk, 
next myself and servant, a groom with a baggage 
horse, the last Zaptieh with a spare horse for me, 
my own having been wounded twice 
battle of the 12th, and still suffering from a sup- 
purating bullet hole below the knee; last of all 
the Turkish officer with his servant, and another 
horse for case of extreme need. 


during the 


During the first hour all went well enough ; in- 
deed, too well, for to my astonishment the Turk- 
ish cavalry outposts failed to challenge us, per- 
haps recognizing the Circassian headdress, and 
let us go on without a moment’s delay. It was 
polite and agreeable, but not soldierlike. We had 
now some little distance to 
should 


traverse before we 
the Russian lines, but what that 
might be we had no means of knowing; it was 
now, therefore, that our task began to be very 
difficult, as we had innumerable reasons for not 
stumbling upon a line of sentinels anywhere just 
then. We had accordingly to send out scouts, 
each taking it by turn, to see if the road was 
clear—a task which, Iam bound to say, is much 
more exciting than pleasant, especially if you 
chance to be mounted on a wounded horse. 

It so happened that I was the first to see a little 
camp fire and a number of men lying upon the 
ground, a spectacle of some interest, as betoken- 
ing the serious approach of danger. I told our 
Circassians what I had seen, and indicated the 
direction ; upon which one of them, changing his 
cap and sundry other articles of dress in such a 
way as to become, in a minute or so, the very type 
of a Cossack, rode to the front, and gallantly lead- 
ing us on at a gentle trot, was soon up to the place 
where their infantry lay. In the very best Rus- 
sian, I suppose, he answered their challenge. At 
least, I suppose he talked to them in their own 
loved tongue, for the idiots let us pass them at 
once, and we were instantly free in the Russian 
lines. 


reach 


I remember in my very early days gloating over 
the adventures of Fenimore Cooper’s heroes, and 
enjoying the imaginary romantic adventures of 
the men who so pleasantly eluded their dusky 
pursuers ; but I am bound to say that the realities 
of that Saturday night were far from being agrec- 


able. Do what we would, we seemed to be tread- 
ing upon bayonets and sabres at every step—not 
actually, of course, but figuratively—for, despite 
the precaution we took of halting every few mo- 
ments, it was by the merest accident over and 
over again that we did not rush into the arms of 
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the very men we were trying to avoid. The party would be led by nds of winding paths, keep- 
would be halted, men and horses would hide up ing as much as possible in the shadow of the hills 
together, and we would be obliged to wait perhaps and trees, or caut y threading our way through 
a quaiter of an hour in order to let some party of a field of thick maize, till another whispered 
stragglers, going from one part of the camp to “ Ifalt !” was heard, and we all had to cower down 
another, pass by without noticing us. ‘Then we again. 


THE COSSACKS ON THE KIDGE, 
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A second time infantry challenged us, and 
again the Circassian dressed as a Cossack quieted 


them. We were fortunately not challenged by 
cavalry. At one time, after skirting the foot of 


a round and large high hill, on which a great 
number of small camp fires and one very large 
one (which we, rightly or wrongly, took for the 
headquarters camp fire) were burning, we going so 
close as to be able to hear the voices of the men 
who sat round the blaze, and to see their faces 
distinctly, came to a little open plateau upon 
which the moon shone brightly. How I wished 
that a great black cloud would come and smother 
that tantalizing crescent, as it beamed ont and 
mide the plateau nearly as light as day! Tama 
devout admirer of nature. Any other time I 
should have been rapt in ecstasy at the sight of 
that moon and the landscape it lit up; but now I 
felt as though the “‘ bonnie bright moon” were a 
Russian. What were we to do? There were no 
means of skirting the open space; we must go 
across, and a long conference in whispers took 
place. At last it was settled that each member 
of the party should take it in turn to dash across 
the plain, alone, an interval of time elapsing be- 
tween each essay. 

My turn came third, and how satisfied I pres- 
ently was to find that I had flitted over without 
getting a shower of bullets I need scarcely say. 
At length all were safely across, and we started 
again; but not a moment too soon, for we had 
scarcely entered a little valley, in the shadow of 
which we were jogging along, when we saw, on 
the ridge just above our heads, a hundred Cos- 
sacks or so, who, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, happened at that moment also to halt. 
You may be sure we did not question their right 
to do so. On the contrary, we crouched down, 
holding our horses’ heads with one hand, and our 
firelocks with the other, hoping earnestly that 
the Cossacks would not descend the hill, but 
somewhat afraid that they would. A’ we waited 
the hoarse whisper of the Albanian Turk was 
heard, and his counsel was that every man should 
be ready to fire at a moment’s notice, but that no 
one should do so unless the Cossacks came down 
upon us, and only when they came to within ten 
yards. We were then all to blaze away as fast as 
possible, and the moment the Cossacks were 
startled and confused make an attempt to retreat 
into the maze of wooded country close by. There 
we squatted like a band of brigands, every mo- 
ment seeming an hour, till the Cossacks once 
more mounted with a great clatter and rode on. 

Yet even now a contretemps occurred. My 
wounded stallion, which hitherto had been quite 
quiet, neighed loudly before the enemy were two 
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hundred yards off. How he was seized by three 
Circassians, thumped, tied round the mouth and 
kicked I need not tell. We heard the Cossack 
steeds neighing in return. Would they come 

back ? we asked, as we listened with our ears on 

the ground. 

A few anxious moments—no sound of return— 
and then one of our party stole to the top of the 
ridge, and peering cautiously over, saw the Rus- 
sians going quietly away. How joyfully we hailed 
the signs he made! 

Boot and saddle once more, and the gentle, 
wary amble again. Still very carefully ; so care- 
fully, indeed, that the clanking of my sword 
against a spur caused the whole cavalcade to halt, 
so dangerous was even the slightest noise in that 
still night’s ridedeemed. We were now in the very 
centre of the Russian lines. All around—fortu- 
nately some distant, though some were close— 
burned the lights of their camp fires, and we were 
fast approaching a village which we believed to 
be that of Gravitza. A strange route for safety, 
truly, and a still stranger one considering that 
we needed to reach Lukowitz by daylight, but 
yet the only path at allopen. I carefully watched 
the moon as we approached the open piece of 
ground on which the village stands; it actually 
seemed to look harder than ever out of the heav- 
ens and to burn more brightly than before. ‘‘ Bon- 
nie bright moon,” I thonght, ‘* would that I had 
the power of quenching thy beams for one short 
night !” 

The Circassians seemed aware that a new dan- 
ger awaited us here, for they halted and began to 
listen carefully. Three dismounted and went on 
a reconnoitring trip, returning in about a quarter 
of an hour to say that all was apparently clear. 
We must skirt the village, keeping as far from 
it as possible on account of the Bulgarian dogs, 
which would be sure to bark if they scented us. 

Scent us they did with a vengeance five min- 
utes later, when they began such a tapage as 
made our blood, as well as ourselves, stand still. 

Lights were moving in the village, too ; somebody 
was evidently aroused, and then we were not three 
hundred yards distant. 

Down got every man; down went every horse 
into a kind of deep ditch or ravine, and there we 
rested half an hour while the dogs’ barking died 
away, and the lights ceased to move. We must 
be up and ride hard, it was clear. 

So it went on all night. Once we came to a 
hill, down the broad uncovered face of which we 
had to descend in full view of another village, 
the name of which I know not; though, as we 
had again by this time changed our course to a 
westerly direction, and soon afterward forded a 
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stream, I imagine it to have been either Karagui 
or Rakwo. Dogs barked again, and we had an- 
other gallop. ‘Then we rode, passing the hills by 
Aglen, and had to push through a path which 
was so narrow and so overhung with interlacing 
branches and tendrils of strong plants, that we 
could hardly get along, and had to use our swords, 
gently, it is true, but frequently, to cut a way for 
ourselves. ‘The moon had by this time gone too, 
and the night was now dark, so that difficulties 
in the way of locomotion increased. 

At last we saw the first streaks of gray dawn, 
and with it heard the voice of our leader to go 
quickly. ‘Haideh! Chabouk!” ‘Get along, 
quick !” said he, and we all made a rush over hill 
and valley for a long hour, our horses sometimes 
stumbling and sometimes pitching, but always go- 
ing on, till just as daylight came we ran down the 
hill into the village of Lukowitz, and without 
more ado entered the yard of a Bulgarian farm. 

The place into which we had thrown ourselves 
contained two houses with a yard, in which still 
slumbered some seventy persons of all ages be- 
longing to six families. My first thought was to 
throw myself on a little straw on the ground and 
seek a quarter of an hour’s repose; and so well 
had I carried out my intention that I was already 
dreaming of much more comfort than I enjoyed, 
when a Circassian tapped me on the shoulder and 
said longer sleep was out of the question, as the 
Cossacks were close at hand, and we must be off. 

A morsel of bread, with some honey which the 
Bulgarians gave us and a drink of water, was all 
we could take ; we were again in the saddle im- 
mediately, and once more we rode on. 

Now it was broad daylight, and we had to 
traverse all the long span to Jablanitza, up to 
which place the Russians had penetrated many 
times and oft before. The journey was becom- 
ing very interesting—indeed, I heartily wished 
for a little less amusement. However, we went for- 
ward, singly now, with a baggage horse in charge 
of the Greek groom, and my spare horse with the 
Albanian Zaptieh, in the rear. Every man had to 
scout, as we might be surprised at any moment. 
I chose the left-hand side of the path, as my 
horse, being wounded, was somewhat untrust- 
worthy, and I desired to catch a glimpse of the 
enemy first if possible. 

Perhaps it was lucky I did so, for not an hour 
after we left Lukowitz I saw some dark body 
moving on my left not half a mile distant, and 
gave the alarm. Away we went and on they came, 
we rapidly distancing them all, except the spare 
horse and the baggage carrier, which could not 
come fast. The Cossacks were gaining on them 
every moment, and it was clear must catch them. 
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So thonght the Za 
moment they let ¢ 


ieh and groom, for at that 
oth spare horses and galloped 


5* 


on to save thems s, so that I lost at once most 
of my clothes a er things, and a couple of 
steeds. 


7 


I will only say word 


From the bottom 


about that white horse. 
my heart I hope some dis- 
tinguished office 1 the Russian service will be 
on his back when the roar of the battle is heard. 
If so, he will come to certain and headlong grief, 
and I shall be avenged. 


For that vicious nag no 
sooner hears a well-si 


istuined fire close by than he 
down and rolls over. I 
of the habit, but happily never 


stops, throws himself 
tried to cure him 
succeeded. 

To leave the horses—we went*on as fast as pos- 
sible, and soon lost sight of our pursuers ; but we 
did not slacken our pace materially till we reached 

slaschnitzchevo, where we halted for ten minutes, 

but whence we were once more obliged to run 
another short chase. Yet, as we had now noth- 
was lost, and toward five 
o’clock we entered Jablanitza, where we found a 
hospitable Bulgarian, who stealthily gave us some 
bread and a little piece of meat. He shook hands 
with me five or six times, and wished me all 
kinds of success, though he could not speak a 
sentence of my language, and I not a word of his. 
The only really good Bulgarian, I think, I have 
ever seen. [le was almost alone in the village ; 
all others had flown, and were encamped on the 
roads for many miles away. We had to move on, 
for we must reach Orhanie that night, still six 
hours’ hard ride; for there were dispatches from 
Osman Pasha—relating, I suppose, to re-enforce- 
ments—to deliver; aud I also had a telegram 
to send. 


ing to lose, nothing 


Away once more, riding our hardest over the 
weary roads, passing scores of thousands of mis- 
erable refugees on our journey, starving, helpless, 
without home, without hope in the world. Far 
from Christian sympathy, the objects of 
hate, these 


mow! 


away 
Christian and 
their misery to us, all un- 


poor Moslem women 
children 
able to help or s them. 
money to them ll I eould ~and 

had freely divided. It 


only thing we « ld do. 


I gave away a little 


what 
the 
Orhanie was reached at 


spare - 
bread we was 
eleven o'clock, af 


ing—all of us 


er twenty-nine hours’ hard rid- 
y weary, but very grateful. 

Afterward, three hours’ sleep, and so by Araba 
to Sophia, traveling 
ally the same awful 
where. 


all day, and seeing continu- 
spectacles of misery every- 


Thus Sophia was reached, and next day Tatar 
Bazardjik—I traveling always till Stamboul came 
in sight, and my journey was finished. 
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NOTHING seems better calculated to bring out 
the best part of the nature of the brute creation, 
or to increase their mental capacity, than close in- 
timacy with the human race. There are, to be 
sure, some notable exceptions to this rule. The 
sheep, the goat and the donkey seem to be bene- 
fited neither mentally nor physically by being 
brought under man’s dominion, the wild mem- 
bers of these races excelling their familiar tame 
congeners as much in intelligence, strength and 
activity as in their handsomer forms and more 
graceful bearing. But apart from these and a 
few others, of so wild or ferocious or so dull or 
insensible a nature as to preclude all idea of do- 
mestication, the true and only way rightly to 
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comprehend the characters of animals is to live 
in close association with them; to gain their 
friendship, their entire confidence, and to observe 
their apparently most trivial actions with the 
closest attention. The most fascinating study 
of this kind is that of odd animals it has, per- 
haps, seldom occurred to anyone to make pets of. 
Curious, quaint creatures from remote corners of 
the world present unread pages of natural history 
to the investigator of their peculiarities. One of 
the queerest pets with which it has ever been my 
fortune to become acquainted was a North Amer- 
ican porcupine. There are two species of this 
animal inhabiting our country, constituting the 
genus Erethizon (E. dorsatus, an Eastern, and a 
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BUTTS, THE PORCUPINE, 





Western species, 
EK. epixanthus). 
My friend was 
from British Co- 
lumbia, and con- 
sequently a West- 
erner. He was 
shaped not unlike 
i prickly, a very 
prickly, pear. Ilis 
legs were so short, 
they did not ma- 
terially interfere 
with the general 
resemblance. Ilis 
rounded back and small head an- 
swered to the larger part, and his 
thick, cylindrical tail to the smaller 
extremity, of the fruit. The tail 
was prehensile. He had four toes 
armed with stout claws on each of 
his fore feet, and five similarly 
equipped on each of his hind ones. 
He liked cold weather and hem- 
lock bark better than anything else 
in the world, unless it was sweet 
potatoes and snug sleeping quar- 
ters. And he hated dogs. Great 
Scott! how he hated dogs! You 
couldn’t tease him or get him mad. 
Ilis prickers always lay down sleek 
and harmless, however much he 
was poked and tousled, and a bit 
of sweet potato, which he would sit 
up and beg for like a dog, reconcil- 
el him to any amount of rough 
play. But let a dog 
make his appearance, 
and you would likely 
see a pitched battle that 
always had the same 
result. Butts, as the 
porcupine was called, 
would swell up like a 
frog, crect his bristling 
spines, thrust his head 
between his fore legs, 
jerk his spiky tail side- 
ways, and refuse to 
budge an inch out of 
the way. 
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backward 
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> wasp, 


NOSEY’S DIVERSIO? 


And woe to the misguided cur that disregarded The sharp, rigid quills that arm the tail and 


these preparations ! 


body of the animal are barbed at the pointed end, 


Slap! whack ! banged that prickly war club of and adhere very loosely to the skin upon which 
a tail in his very teeth as he rushed open-mouthed they grow. With nose, mouth and tongue full of 
upon the curious-looking Erethizon, and the bat- these spines, that, after the manner of barbed 
tle always ended in favor of the porcupine. weapons, work deeper into his flesh at every mo- 
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tion, the poor dog flies howling in agony and 
terror and if relieved 
from the adhering quills will certainly at last 
die, for he cannot of himself extract them. Even 
the puma has been found dead, with his open 
jaws, which he could not close, full of poreupine 
quills. I well recollect, though a boy at the time, 


from his tormentor, not 


of the terror and consternation caused in a min- 
ing camp, where I was living with my father, by 
an Irishman, a late arriva! from Cork, who broke 
in upon the silence of midnight with a series of 
the most startling and blood-curdling yells that I 
ever heard, insisting that the devil was sticking 


him full of his red-hot darning needles. The 
fact proved to be that Butts had selected Barney 
for a bedfellow, and the Irish lad, rolling over 
upon him in his sleep, had had the full benefit of 
his quills. Butts was fond of cottonwood leaves, 
and I frequently teased him by pulling down a 
branch full of the latter far enough to be just out 
of his reach, to see him struggle and hear him ery 
to get at it. I used to gather the quills he shed, 
or that I could get at, and save them for One Nos- 
tril Ebiniho, an old Indian who visited us once in 
awhile. He would stain them in bright colors 
and work them into moccasins for me. The In- 
dians make great use of porcupine quills in dec- 
orations and ornaments. 

Butts would eat almost anything given him, and 
a good deal that was not. He made short work 
of a lot of botanical specimens and roots that Pro- 
fessor Deitzer had gathered in Lower California, 
and with which he was on his way to a school of 
technics, in Indiana, I think, when he unfortu- 
nately accepted Mr. Enstein’s (m¥ father’s partner) 
invitation to spend a few days at our camp. The 
professor did not take his loss as quietly as Sir 
Isaac Newton is said to have done when his little 
dog Diamond upset the lamp and burned his most 
valuable papers. Indeed, greatly to my grief and 
indignation, Butts was given to the professor, who 
dissected his body and stuffed his pelt. 


One of the most peculiar of animals in appear- 
ance and of habits as a pet is the Nasua, which, 
being interpreted from scientific Latin, becomes 
in English ‘‘ Nosey.” Sailors coming from South 
America often bring them to New York, Boston 
and other ports, calling them ‘ant eaters,” but 
the Sonth American ant eater is a very different 
creature. The Nasua, or coati mondi, looks like 
the caricature of a raccoon with an extremely long 
nose. Mr. Samuel Lockwood, writing of one that 
he owned, says that this nose correctly indicates 
the prying curiosity of the creature, and is into 
everything. He writes: ‘‘ Her nasal prominence 
reminds me of a queer Spaniard once employed 
in government service to detect spurious coin. 
His ‘counterfeit detector’ was a sensitive pro- 
boscis. By sticking this organ into the glittering 
coin, he literally nosed out the bad from the good. 
To that man his nose was the instrument of his 
profession ; and to Nasua her nose was equally 
important. It even prompted a nickname and 
a juvenile pun —‘ Nosey’s nose knows too much.’ 
Inappeasably inquisitive, she is incessantly in- 
truding that organ into everything. Having 
made no allowance for an extra-tropical tempera- 
ture, this little South American made a failure 
in an attempt to lift with her nose the lid of a 
pot in the cook’s domain. ‘The next attempt, 
which proved a successful one, was made on the 
knife box, whose closely fitting lid was pried open 
and every article inspected, in happy ignorance of 
a certain proverb about edged tools. It is enongh 
that anything is hollow to excite her curiosity, 
which is of a thoroughly simian character. The 
dinner bell was turned over; but, unable to de- 
tach the clapper and chain, it was soon abandoned 
in disgust. A round sleigh bell received more 
persevering attention. Unable to get her nose 
or paws into the small hole at the side, the clatter 
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SWALLOWING THE ALLIGATOR 

within set her wild with excitement, and evoked 
a desperate attack on the little annoyance with 
her teeth. She gave it up at last as a bootless 
job. A bottle of hartshorn was next the 
subject of investigation. We had purposely loos- 
ened the 
sell’; and awe got it—not Nosey. 
the least disconcerted by the drug. In fact, she 
had a strong nose for such things. A man gave 
her his tobaeco box. Resting it upon the floor be- 
tween her two paws, that possessed uncommon 
flexibility, she turned it over and over, and 
round and round, exercising alternately her nose, 
paws and teeth upon it with great energy, without 
avail. It seemed that the smell of the contents 
infatuated her, as she showed no disposition to 
stop. The man opened the box for her. She 
was in went the nose, and also 
both front paws, among the fine-cut. Very soon 
that wonderfully mobile organ had separated every 
fibre, so that the mass seemed trebly increased. 
The same man let her have his dirty pipe, when 
her velvety nose was instantly squeezed into the 
rank nicotian bowl. In drinking, Nosey, instead 
of thrusting her long snout into the water and 
sucking it up, as might naturally be expected, 
curved up her proboscis and lapped her drink 
like a dog. In climbing, strange 
ways went up backward, catching 
into any projection or roughness 


made 
cork, and promised ourselves a ‘nice 
She was not in 


raptures. In 


to say, she al- 
her hind claws 
she could find, 
and pulling herself up to take a new hold. She 
would in this seemingly awkward manner ascend 
a tree quite rapidly.” 

My brother had a large tame frog that he kept 
in a fish globe. The one idea that occupied what- 
ever brain the creature possessed was to get out- 
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side of every living thing within reach. 
interesting to see him devour a mouse. 


It was 
Catching 
the animal in his gaping mouth, he would push 
the mouse about th his fore feet until the head 
pointed directly down his throat, when, with a 
general convulsion, like that of a man getting into 
suse would disappear, all but 
tail, which would hang out for a space of 


an overcoat, the m 
the 
time before it was swallowed. Fearing that froggy 


might be lonesome, my brother procured him a 
mate somewhat smaller than himself. Next morn- 
ing, however, frog No. 2 was not to be found, 
while the ‘‘ Old General,” frog No. 1, appeared to 
have transformed himself into a large party-col- 


ored ball. He |} 


ate an alligator. 


He once 
Do not start—it was a small one, 
a baby alligator, such as people coming from 
Florida bring with them. 
and quite a mouthful 


id swallowed his wife. 


Still, it was an alligator; 
A young 
sparrow that strayed into the room where he was 
kept fell a prey to his voracity; and I once saw 


for any frog. 


him actually leap upon a tame owl and seize the 
bird by its leg to swallow it. His abnormal ap- 
petite was the cause of his death. He swallowed 
a perch from my brother’s aquarium, and the 
sharp spines of the dorsal fins killed him. His 
obituary was published in the Scientific Amer- 
ican. 

Many of the animals at Central Park are pets 
of the keepers. Several years ago a baby camel 
that had lost its mother and was brought ap on 
the bottle was « | about, fed, nursed and at- 
tended to as if it It thrived 
and grew astonishingly, but did not seem to take 
into account or b 
As I sat in the a 
ing, it spied 1 
tried t 
almost full grow 
of the 


re a human ehild. 


‘onscious of its increased size. 

mal ineclosure one day, sketch- 
out, and immediately rushed 
climb into my lap. It was 
| was reminded of the fable 
egvying the affection and 
| by his master upon a favorite 
lapdog, tried to imitate and emulate the playful 
tricks the little animal. The 
grieved amazement of the huge creature when I 
drove him away was irresistibly ludicrous and inde- 
[ was actually obliged to station 
with a club to keep guard over 
him, and he stood as near to me as he was al- 
lowed until I finished my work, complaining, 
and I might almost say weeping, at my cruelty 
in not accepting his endearments. 


up and 
donkey, who, 
bestows 


caresses 


gambols of 


and 


scribably absurd. 
a park policeman 
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By ANNE 

STREAMING in and out through the beauti- 
ful and stately portals of the White City a 
great and motley throng, each day until day- 
light dies, passes unceasing. This city which 
has arisen beneath the wand of the most artistic 
spirit America has ever known, a city so harmo- 
niously proportioned and peerless in poetic beauty 
that gazing thereon the heart is stirred with a 
wordless joy—this city is without nationality ; its 
atmosphere is flavored with the spice of many 
countries, and its inhabitants have gathered from 
the uttermost parts of the earth together, a mul- 


titude most truly cosmopolitan. But surging to 


and fro, here and there is dropped vagrant ex- 


LAPLANDERS. 


RWIODES, 


pression of personality, expression eloquent of 
climate, condition and custom, and faces stand 
clearly out against the shifting background bear- 
ing each the impress of passion, of temperament 
and of humor. 

Not unnaturally observant eyes first light upon 
the stranger dark races, quickly noting that sub- 
tle variations in color are less significant than are 
differences of form, and that not only the turn of 
mind and manner, but almost the history of a na. 
tion, lies upon each countenance. 

Most interesting, and contrasting sharply, not 
alone in form and color, but strikingly in the out- 
ward evidences of inward mental construction, 

are the Singhalese, inhabit- 
aunts of the Island of Ceylon, 
and the Samoan and other 
South Sea Island tribes. Both 
properly speaking of the Ar- 
yan race, until lately they 
have stood almost at the ex- 
tremes of development. Tor, 
while the Singhalese long 
since reached a considerable 
degree of civilization, among 
the South Sea Islands human 
sacrifices have been common, 
and not only enemies and 
strangers, but wives, children 
and friends, were ruthlessly 
slain, cooked and eaten. Not 
until 1854 was the custom 
modified, and only in 1878 
did the natives agree finally to 
abandon the perennial feasts 
of human flesh which, more 
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than anything else, had tended to brutalize their 
natures and bar their progress to civilization and 
prosperity. This result came about through the 
influence of missionaries, who, about the middle 
of the present century, gained a footing on the 
Fiji Islands, and gradually spread their gentle 
principles throughout a nation which proved in 
the main to be tractable and childlike. ‘They 
are now & simple Christian people ; 800 churches 
are scattered over their islands, with an attend- 
ance of 100,000 natives; good schools are distrib- 
uted about, their language has been reduced to 
written form, and reading and writing are com- 
mon accomplishments. 

The inhabitants of the South Sea Islands are of 
taingled Malay and Papuan extraction, and vary 
in form and color, and in degree of recent bar- 
barity, according to the predominance of one or 
the other of these the Malay 
strain being the finer, smaller, lighter but 
honest, and the Papuan dark, heavy and natu- 
rally wild, but when tamed tractable and honestly 
inclined. 


sources of their race ; 


less 


NUBIAN GIRLS. 
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SINGHALESE, FROM COLOMBO. 


Studying the countenances of the young inhab- 
itants of the South Sea Island villages at the 
World’s Fair, situated part way along on the 


Midway Plaisance, it is 
tions of their slow, 
there appear all to 
stance, and represet 
dition of the nation. 
and inexpressive ; in 


easy to read the indica- 
simple natures. The-people 
be young, under forty, for in- 
very well the present con- 
Their faces are broad, flat 
repose verging toward 
animated bright with 
Their foreheads are low and 
placid ; their noses, depressed at the bridge and 
generally retreating, suggest weak individuality 
and a lack of force, which supplies a.logical clew 
as to why they were so easily won from an aborig- 
inal condition and quickly brought under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. Between their eyes, or- 
dinarily, is a wide space, cloquent of a lack of 
enterprise ; and imperfectly formed and vaguely 
marked eyebrows express a corresponding mental 
vagueness and a total lack of concentrative power. 
Their mouths have the animal quality always seen 
in imperfectly civilized nations, but it is passive 
animalism and without viciousness, for the chins 
are small and weak, and the lower lips retreat, 
leaving the full upper lips to overhang in a fash- 
ion impossible to fiery, ardent temperaments given 


sul- 
lenness, and when the 


gayety of children. 
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to self-gratification and lawlessness. Not a trace 
remains of the brutal fierceness which indulged 


’ in orgies of human flesh. Their expression when 


speaking is innocent and almost ingenuous, and a 
good-natured, jolly, careless laugh is a frequent 
interruption. But hanging on the walls of the 
Anthropological Building, among a collection of 
ornamented implements and antiques from these 
islands, are portraits of former chiefs and old 
men, and here in their eyes lies the glint of sav- 
agery, and upon their faces, beneath a certain 
surface stolidity, is the stamp of hideous and 
brutal cruelty. Happily, under the influence of 
civilization these traits have apparently disap- 
peared forever. Living in the midst of a tropical 
vegetation, the life of these people is easy, their 
islands are prosperous and peace prevails in their 
lands. 

Althongh deriving their extraction from com- 
mon sources, there are tribal differences between 
the inhabitants of the several groups of islands. 
In color the Samoans are lightest and the Fijians 
very dark. The Samoans have fine, velvety skins, 
a clear cigar brown in tint, and not a blemish is 
to be seen on their firm, healthy limbs and bodies. 
They are of medium height, are plump rather 
than sinewy, and do not give the impression of 
possessing any great endurance. The Fijians are 
much the same in form, although a trifle larger 
in build, but have in their skin coloring a curious 
blackness, which is a direct Papuan inheritance, 
and stamps them as the coarsest race, although 
the most active, and even perhaps the most intelli- 
gent. In no case is the hair woolly, as with the 
Africans, but coarse, strong and bushy. It is 
worn short both by men and women, and has 
sometimes a brownish tinge, which, failing to 
harmonize with their rich skin coloring, appears 
rusty and out of place. 

They are florid in taste. On their heads and 
about their necks are garlands of gandily dyed 
native immortelles and dried seed pods, and 
necklaces of hard red sea beans are their greatest 
delight. For their only garment the men wear a 
very short full skirt. They are tattooed, but 
never on face, hands or neck, the most usual de- 
vice being a broad band around the waist, and the 
feet and legs, stockingwise, to the point where 
they disappear beneath the fringed edges of the 
skirt. The women are not tattooed, and wear 
skirts to the knee, low-cut waists, and garlands of 
pods and flowers in their hair. These garments 
are made of cloth manufactured by a slow, la- 
borious process from the bark of the paper-mul- 
berry tree. The bark is soaked in water many 
hours, the outer shell stripped off, and the soft, 
pulpy remainder beaten into thin, tough sheets 
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in a manner similar to that by which gold is 
beaten into gold leaf. Any desired size is at- 
tained by spreading the edges with a mucilage 
made from arrow root and beating them togetlier. 
After the cloth is dry its dull tan-colored sur- 
face is decorated with fine tracery and varied 
designs in a brown dye of sepia tint made from 
the bark of different trees. Only too often the 
native dress, which has a certain beauty of its 
own, is spoiled by the addition of cheap European 
finery or the intermixture of gaudy and shabby 
material. Their implements, too, are indicative 
of the gayety of their taste, which is yet not 
without a crude idea of art. They are of hard 
black wood, and are often inlaid in really beauti- 
ful patterns in pointed bits of mother-of-pearl, 
polished bone and carved shell. Every house- 
hold possesses a large bowl gayly ornamented. In 
this is mixed the native drink, kava, made from 
the dried roots of a wild pepper plant, and pass- 
ing strangers are invited to enter and partake of 
the cheer. After long use a bluish-white enamel 
covers the inside of the bowl—a deposit from the 
liquor somewhat like ivory in appearance. 

From the greatest degree of barbarism—for 
surely cannibalism marks the outer limit—these 
peoples have been reclaimed to a state of honest 
simplicity, peace and, for their climate, industry, 
in a time so brief that scarce a single generation 
has passed since civilization first turned its eyes 
in their direction. And a rough but significant 
glimpse of their history is given in the reading 
of two signs which hang near together on the 
stockade surrounding the village on the Midway 
—although there would seem to be a touch of 
humor in their juxtaposition. From one we 
learn that: ‘The natives are all Christians, and 
are intelligent and honest. They are, perhaps, 
the most hospitable people in the world.” The 
second reads: 


Vieiford 
Owitl greatly oblige the 


Management 
If they will kigoly regrets 
Fromadking thede people any 
Questions copeerning eannibalian 
Ad if id very anpoyirg fo ther. 


At the opposite end of the scale of refinement 
and intellect are the Singhalese. They are a most 
attractive people. In form they are rather below 
medium height, slender, graceful, refined in ap- 
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pearance and manner, and strongly European in 
east. Their color is a clear brown, neither light 
nor dark, but that middle tint peculiar to the in- 
habitants of India, of which country their rich 
and fertile island is so nearly a part. 

Examining their personal characteristics critic- 
ally, they appear to be constructed lightly, brightly 
and neatly. Their heads are slender and long, 
denoting the possession of rapid, brilliant minds, 
keen senses and quick wit, while their foreheads 
have the slope peculiar to ready intuition and sug- 
gest subtlety of intellect. Their country has been 
seized and swayed by successive invaders, and the 
weak will which yielded to any foe lies on their 
small pointed chins and oval faces. ‘Their eye- 
brows are fine in line, but distinct and neatly fin- 
ished, indicating patience, reflective habit and 
refined mental taste. Noses are clear-cut, aristo- 
cratic in form, suggesting an individual personal- 
ity, although not any special force, and a total 
lack of originality. The gaze of their eyes is 
penetrating, shrewd and investigative. Bearing 
out the refined indications of their personality, 
their hands are slender and sinewy, the fingers of 
that spatniated shape, with prominent joints, 
ascribed by the disciples of chirognomy to keen, 
inquiring amd penetrating natures with delicate, 
studious tastes. They lack something of stability, 
and are neither robust nor virile, but there is shed 
about them, as an aroma, an atmosphere of spar- 
kle, cleverness, tact and cheerful gayety ; and it is 
scarcely surprising to hear from their lips an al- 
most perfect English, and to receive at their hands 
the cultivated race. 
Their speech is animated and accompanied by 
eloquent gesture ; their smiles are brilliant, light- 
ing with appreciation ever-varying and 
expressive countenances, and 


shapely teeth of dazzling whiteness. 


courteous attentions of a 


vivid 
revealing strong, 
Their hair, 
soft, silky and jet black, is worn long by men and 
women, is drawn smoothly back and fastened in 
a smooth, flat knot midway on the back of the 
head. A semicircular comb of tortoise shell sur- 
rounds the crown of the head. 

Natives of a warm country, the Singhalese are 
clad in linen, cotton, or, if of high caste, silk, in 
white or soft tints. Their garments consist, for 
the men, who are foppish and effeminate in ap- 
pearance, in a piece of cloth wrapped around the 
body below the waist, skirtwise reaching to the 
feet. It is worn plain and tightly drawn in 
the back, hangs in full folds in front. 
With this is a coat shorter or longer according to 
individual taste, and a shirt and vest more or less 
European in style. 


and 


The women wear a more or- 


dinary costume, a skirt and low waist, with some- 
times the addition of a bertha or fichu. 
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Ceylon has been held by the Portuguese, Dutch 
and English successively. It has been the battle 
ground of these nations against each other, and 
has also been torn revolution. But 
the refined and somewhat effeminate people have 
remained unchanged 


guage, almost p 


by internal 


Their Jan- 
ely Sanskrit in origin, is un- 
contaminated ; and they live a life of industry, 
cultivating, with the ' 


for centuries, 


iid of artificial irrigation, 
ech, when the outer husk is 
nd is the staple of their diet, 
animal food, necessitating the taking of 
animal life, is to the followers of Buddha strictly 
prohibited. : 


tea and ‘* paddy,” wh 
removed, is rice, 


since 


Scattered midway between these two nations is 
a great concourse of 
infinity of number, 


tribes, rivaling the stars in 
and though varying but 
slightly the one from the other, yet covering 
the gamut of semi-civilization through all the 
phases of simplicity and knavery. And wander- 
ing along the Midway, stopping at this village 
and at that, the suggestion comes that certain 
traits are closely allied to certain localities, and 
vary only in degree with tribal differences of 
mental cast, and that, as a rule, the keener and 
sharper the brain the more base the cunning and 
deeper the ingrain strain of dishonesty. For, 
although a high grade of honesty marks the ex- 
tremes of the dark races as expressed by the Sin- 
ghalese and inhabitants of the South Sea, dis- 
honesty and craft, with all their attendant traits, 
exist as the leading characteristics of the inter- 
mediate Eastern 1 

In Cairo Str are a group of tribes. 
Nubian is weak of wi 
unemphatic features. 
tricky child, eas 
His, as a rule, is 


slLions, 
The 
il, possesses a short chin and 

Ilis craft is the deceit of a 
penetrated, but never cured. 

sition of servitude and slavy- 
ominated by the greater forces 
rounded. The Soudanese is 
but his eyes are bright and 
sparkling, are rapid of motion and keen as those 
ofa bird. In his theatre on the Midway there is 
nothing of the sensuous or voluptuous common to 
Orientalism, but instead a vigorous yet monoto- 
panied by loud poundings of 
bare feet, made familiar some years ago by the 
various Zulu bands exhibited in this country, with 
coarse, wordless shouts and thumping of music- 
less instruments. ‘I'he Soudanese also is a child, 
but a vulgar, noisy, romping child, quick-witted, 
i genuine mauvats sujet. 

The Arab in his flowing robe is honest to his 
fellow tribesman, which signifies nothing, and is 
@custom rather than a trait; for he is full of 
malice for the outside world, and his glove of vel- 
vet conceals a cruel hand, as betits the descend- 


ery, as he is easily 
by which he is su 
coarse and animal, 


nous dance, accor 


treacherous, and 



































































ant of Ishmael, whose creed is, Destroy or be de- 








stroyed. 

The Egyptian of wealth and power is sensual, 
pleasure-loving, lazy, idle and incapable of truth. 
His taste and sensual nature are displayed in the 
dance so dear to his heart, the danse du veutre, 
originally a religious ceremonial of very ancient 
origin, probably from the mysteries of Isis, but 
long since diverted from its sacred uses to the 
wider field of mundane 
diversion, but a diver- r 
sion uncouth and devoid 
of grace to New World 
eyes, for the full appre- 
ciation of which is evi- 
dently necessary the pos- 
session of an Oriental 
temperament. 

sut the crowning 

meed of dishonesty is re- 
served for the ‘Turk. 
Note the 


treachery of his face, 


malignant 


tie covert sneer, tlie 
cruel mouth, the long, 
calculating eyebrows 
aud deep-set, cavernous 
eves. They gleam pierc- 
ingly from beneath veil- 
ing shadows; but does 
he catch an observant 
eye, and the fire dies, a 
curtain falls, the light 
from within is quench- 
ed, and his glassy orb, 
blank and expression- 
less, does but reflect the 
world without in sullen 
concealment of the 
cruel, lying wretch 
within. 

Iforrible indeed are 
the faces in the Street 
of Cairo, and eloquent 
of immorality and wick- 
edness. Superficially 
picturesque, but to an- 
alyze repellent. Actual and moral filth peeps 
forth everywhere, and a shudder of disgust turns 
back the inquiring footsteps, away from the 
haunts of Oriental trickery, away from the abodes 
of the dark-skinned strangers, for a whiff of purer 
air and a touch of a world more, or perhaps less, 
human, And wandering aimlessly, they stumble 
over 2 settlement from Lapland. 

As a breeze from the North Pole which stuns 
and chills is the native atmosphere of these peo- 


TURKISH 


ple. Their white skins are hard and colorless, and 
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& grand patience sits outlined on their counte- 
nances. Chilled and benumbed for generations, 
they are slow, simple, but hard and industrious. 
Their round faces suggest honest deliberateness, 
and the widespread eyes placidity and good tem- 
per, though little enterprise. Their customs, im- 
plements and garments are derived from Sweden 
and Russia, upon whose confin s their borders 
rest. ‘They are a solid 
but unprogressive na- 
tion, know little of the 
changes of fashion or 
invention, and are con- 
tent to remain as they 
have been, unchanged 
for generations. 

Back again to the 
busy world of the Fair 
proper. The Esquimau 
intercepts the way. <A 
primitive type of man, 
a crude and untutored 
animal is he. His face 
is sullen and lowering, 
his skin coarse, his eyes 
dull and expressionless. 
Eloquent these of his 
lack of intellectuality ; 
but it is his hands 
which mark the lowness 
of his status—loag, 
thick palms and short, 
stubby, unskillful fin- 
gers placing him quite 
far down in the scale of 
humanity. 

On through the beaten 
paths winding in and 
out among the beautiful 
temples of modern art 
and industry, we, who 
here feel ourselves to be 
verily the heirs of all the 
ages, with eyes grown 
keen from service, catch 
the varying traits of the 
passers-by. All sorts and conditions of men and 
women are they, each shedding a modicum of in- 
fluence in a small and simple sphere, each drop- 
ping a pebble into the ocean of Time, where the 
ever-widening circles ripple together, crossing 
and recrossing, clashing and uniting in ceaseless 
motion, reflecting the light as from countless 
prisms of many hues, 

Thus are we in touch with the world, at home 
with life. 
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By 
CHAPTER 
consternation and dire 
Bruna’s wedding ended. 
The bride who had left Crag 
Ilead full of joy, and with the 
brightness of the morning in her 
- beautiful face, returned to it cold, 
white and silent as a marble statue. 

Miss Cicely wept, and betwixt her sobs 
mured: ‘*These unlucky Daryls! There is no 
happiness for any of them!” And Esther 
her full heart answered: “That is true. We 

indeed, an unfortunate race.” 

‘They reached the sunlit, flower-decked house. 
At the door the 
the bridal pair 


confusion 


mur- 


from 
are, 


servants were drawn up to receive 
and shout congratulations. Alas! 
sruna alighted from her carriage alone, and with 
something in her colorless face that 
household dumb. 


struck her 
A hurried gesture from Miss 
Cicely silenced all voices, and the bride, making 
neither sound nor sign, swept up the stair to her 
own chamber. Miss Rainsford fol- 
lowed, 


Esther and 
‘Where is Gabriel Ferris ?” was Bruna’s first 
question, uttered in a dull, bewildered tone. 

‘*We left him at the chureh door,” quavered 
Miss Cicely. ‘* He was going back to Witch Hol- 
low. My poor dear child, we must remember 
that Jack was very young at the time of his of- 
fense—that he was under the influence of Mark 
Daryl—that he may have been insane or drunk. 
Yes, come to think of it, we have always heard 
that he was drunk, have we not as 

Bruna was standing rigid and deathly in the 
centre of the floor. 

** Please— please, Miss Cicely, leave me to my- 
self!” she interrupted, and the old spinster beat 
a hasty retreat from the room, drawing Esther 
with her. Bruna was alone with her own thoughts. 


How long she stood there, staring blankly into 
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the mocking, gold It was 


utside the door that aroused 


n noon, she never knew. 
Miss Cicely’s voi 
her at last. 
“Gabriel is come, Bruna,” it 
brings a letter fi _ 
The door fl 
peared on the t 
mutely. 


said; ‘‘and he 


Like a ghost, Bruna ap- 
1, and extended her hand 
was waiting in the corridor, 
and held out 
‘* Tle asked n *he said, hur- 
riedly. “I pr to put it in your hand my- 
self. I will wa low stair 
want me.” 


Ferris, who 
advaneed, a sealed letter. 


give you this,’ 
perhaps you may 


She made no On its 


intrusion, Bruna broke 


The door shut. 
inner side, safe 
the seal of tli 

*T do not me ead, ‘*to bore you with 
a long confessi like mine should 
told briefly. 

**My full na John Bevil Lithgow, and my 
acquaintance with Mark Daryl began at the gam- 
ing table. Five. vi ago my people attempted 
to marry me to I rebelled. Mv 
father tried e mild form. I left 
home in high dgeon, dropped the name of 
Lithgow—for, after all, my regard for the gov- 
¢ to permit me openly to dis- 
ed myself simply John Bevil. 


be 


; Winthrop. 


ion in a 


ernor was too 

grace him—and 
The vice of gambling I had acquired among my 
father’s South American friends. Having money 
galore, I did not scruple to indulge in it to the 
top of my bent. At 
passion, I won 


ily with him also. 


that time it was my one only 
wily from Daryl—drank heav- 

I wish you to know exactly 
what I was when I first crossed your path—a 
wild, reckless fellow, escaped from all restraint— 
& young madman, tossed by an evil chance in 
Daryl’s way, and quite content to join him in his 
dissipations. Ile knew me only by the name of 
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Bevil. My family connections I was careful to 
keep a close secret. 

«The night when he went to Fogport for an in- 
terview with his dying brother we had been play- 
ing for high stakes, and, as usual, Daryl had lost. 
Some demon instigated me to insist on immediate 
payment ; so I followed my comrade to Fogport, 
determined to have my share of whatever he 
might succeed in wresting from Anthony Daryl. 
You know the story of that night—how readily I 
gave myself to the scheme of cheating my old 
schoolfellow Ferris of a wife—I had long cher- 
ished a grudge against Gabriel, for his part in 
driving me, disgraced, from Bear Mountain 
Manse. 

‘*But I will tell you something which you do 
not know, Bruna: The moment I looked upon you, 
my senses, half drowned in drink, returned to me 
with a shock. I was filled with shame and amaze- 
ment-—and another emotion, strange, nameless, 
unutterable. I knew not whether you were angel 
or mortal. I could have fallen at your feet and 
worshiped you. I burned with sudden self-loath- 
ing. A mingled terror, rapture and abasement 
seized me. As I stood beside you at your father’s 
deathbed and blundered through that farce of 
marriage I endured the torture of hell; and yet, 
for my life, I could not have relinquished your 
little white angelic hand, nor staid the unholy 
ceremony ! 

‘After my rupture with Daryl at the door of 
Crag Head, when we two parted company forever, 
a horrible fright and remorse possessed me. ‘The 
enormity of my offense grew and grew before my 
eyes. I longed either to put a bullet through my 
own head or go back to the Crag and grovel at 
your feet. Proper reflection, however, led me to 
adopt a third course—I wrote a penitent letter to 
my father, and sailed immediately for South 
America, 

‘During the four years that passed before I, 
as Garcia’s lieutenant, encountered Gabtiel Fer- 
ris, you were constantly beside me—a white, ghost- 
like, starlike creature, with your torrent of pale- 
gold hair, and your brown, pathetic, sightless eyes 
—the sweetest ever seen. I tried to rid myself of 
vou in the excitement of perilous adventure—all to 
no purpose. I resented your constant intrusion on 
my thoughts ; I was impatient of your haunting 
presence. Yet, the more I strove to cast your 
memory from me the closer it coiled round my 
heart. 

*“‘T said to myself: ‘I will remain in South 
America indefinitely and do penance for my sin, 
Miss Darvyl’s friends can speedily obtain an annul- 
ment of the marriage. Then she may, if she will, 
wed Ferris. I have done neither of them any 
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permanent injury. After all, am I not the real 
sufferer 2 

‘Time passed. I met Ferris, and learned from 
him the true condition of affairs. Then the live 
coal which had been burning in my heart for 
years flamed up fiercely. You will now under- 
stand why I followed him back to the States—why 
I purchased Witch Hollow. By holding myself 
resolutely aloof, while that half-hearted Gabriel 
wooed you a second time, I expiated my sin, and 
satisfied, in some small measure, my conscience. 
But all the while I had only one thought and 
purpose in life—one mad, overmastering, sleep- 
less desire—to win you for myself. How could I 
hope to do that except by deceit and concealment ? 
When your gracious white hands were stretched 
forth, to draw me up the face of the crag, on tne 
night of my second appearance at the headland, 
was it possible for me to confess myself to you ? 
When you began to welcome me kindly to your 
home—to treat me with neighborly courtesy— 
could I disclose my secret? And when I found 
that you loved me, Bruna—great Heaven! the 
task was more difficult than ever! Should I risk 
my happiness by acknowledging myself to be the 
Bevil that you abhorred—Mark Daryl’s comrade, 
the reckless young ruffian who had married you 
by force at your father’s deathbed ? No, I could 
not ! 

**«Some time,’ I thought, ‘when I am abso- 
lutely sure of her—when I have made her love 
me for all time and eternity—I will reveal every- 
thing. But not yet—not yet.’ 

‘* My passion for you made me a coward. 

*‘IT would to God that you had suspected the 
truth, Bruna! Then the shock of to-day would 
have been less violent. I saw you grow white with 
horror there in the church. You looked again 
like the blind girl in her father’s death chamber. 
Your eyes took the same lost, strange expression 
which they had worn on that fatal night. A knife 
seemed stabbing through my heart as I gazed at 
you. I knew that my cause was hopeless. 

‘You cannot pardon me? Well, I must not 
blame you. Yet, had you loved me with one- 
half the passion which my guilty soul feels for 
you I should not have sued in vain for forgive- 
ness. After all, your affection was weak, trivial, 
Bruna. You are a saint, lam asinner; but by 
no possibility could I recognize a barrier to our 
happiness even in an offense as heinous as mine. 
I wonld allow no deed of the past to come betwixt 
you and me. In short, mine is-a passion that 
could forgive anything—everything. 

‘* My darling, farewell! I shall never trouble 
you more. But for the interference of that viper 
Daryl I might, in time, have won you entirely ; 
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but that hope is now destroyed ; besides, your 
hatred of Bevil was more deep and bitter than I 
thought. It matters little what becomes of me 
now—lI have no future. For the second time I 
have made you my wife—for the second time 
forged your fetters; but I fly from you, even as 
before. In a few days the world will be between 
us. Verily, you might have loved Lithgow, but 
Bevil has sinned beyond pardon.! 
{ have lost you. All the disaster of my life is 
summed up in those words. Mark Daryl has 
done his worst ; you will suffer no more evil at his 
hands; and knowing now who the real Bevil is, 
you can have no further fear of him. Farewell !” 

A quick step, a swish of silken garments, and 
Esther Daryl and Ferris, waiting silently, sadly 
in the hall of Crag Head, looked up and saw 
Bruna descending the stair, still in bridal white, 
and with Lithgow’s letter open in her hand. 

«« Gabriel,” she panted, ‘‘ you heard what Mark 
Daryl said in the church. In some way he dis- 
covered my approaching marriage, and hurried to 
Fogport to declare it null and void.” 

“And cover us all with confusion,” said Ga- 
briel, gloomily. ‘‘ Yes, my father has a peculiar 
genius for turning up at the wrong moment,” 

Esther’s eyes grew large and dark with appre- 
hension. 

“Oh!” she cried ; ‘‘I wrote to him not long 
ago, reproaching him with the Jim Crossley plot, 
and I said that Bruna would soon be under the 
protection of one who was able to defend her 
from her enemies. Is it possible—oh! can it be 
that those few words——” 

“¢ Exactly !” “Of 
course, he at once suspected the truth. Ina place 
like Fogport he, doubtless, had little trouble in 
discovering all that he wished to know. Now 
that he can no longer rob Mrs. Lithgow he has 
turned his attention again to his niece. But do 
not grieve over your shure in the matter, Esther, 
for sooner or later Mark Daryl must have discov- 
ered Bevil in Sydney Lithgow’s son.” 

Bruna did not seem to hear. 
against the staircase, 


I love you and 


eried Ferris, with conviction. 


She was leaning 
with Jack o’ the Light’s let- 
ter clasped convulsively in her two hands. 

** He gave you this to bring to me, Gabriel ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You remain his friend, then ? 
him the wrong he once did you ?” 

‘*Most certainly. Remember the great obliga- 
tions which he has laid on me since that time! 
I owe him my life, and all the prosperity I have 
ever known. Forgive him? Yes—a thousand 
times yes! I told him that as soon as I reached 
Witch Hollow.” 


She drew herself up. A sudden rosy flame swept 


you forgive 
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her colorless face. Her brown eyes shone—her 
lips parted in asmile ; a rush of warm life seemed 
to thrill all her benumbed veins. 

“And shall I be 
briel ? 
said. 


behind you in generosity, Ga- 

Shall 7 remember when you forget ?” she 
‘*Has he done nothing for me in the way 
of expiation ? Oh, go! he is about to leave Witch 
Hollow—bring him to me—I was beside myself 
in the chureh. He calls my love weak-—trivial. 
Tell him to come and hear all that is in my heart.” 

Gabriel looked very grave. 

** He has already left Witch Hollow. How can 
I bring him, Bruna? You knew his impetuous 
ways. He wrote that letter, and went off on the 
noon express. He told me plainly that hé should 
never return.” 

She moved buoyantly toward him, the smile on 
her lips sweetly confident, the color pulsing softly 
in her cheek. 

**He cannot have gone far, Gabriel. Why, 
scarcely more than an hour has passed since we left 
the church! The Well, you will 
find him—you will fetch him back to the Hollow 
—you will tell him that I am waiting for hin—I, 
his wife! I never been very kind to you, 
cousin—indeed, I think you have received rather 
shabby treatment from us all; but do me this serv- 
ice, and I will be grateful till my death day. Oh, 
he thinks me a hard, implacable creature! If you 
ever cared for me in the least, help me now, Ga- 
briel—do you not see that I must die if you re- 


noon express ! 


have 


fuse to help me ?” 

m white wrists. 

sy this time Jack is 
I have not the faintest 
knowledge of his plans and purposes. But when 
he has time to reflect he will Anow that you for- 
give him—he will re 

She writhed. 

‘*T cannot leave him to reflect—I must send a 
messenger after him Do not waste another 
him at You 
vou were never my lover, Ga- 


He seized her fir 


‘“* Be reasonable, Bruna. 


' 
5 
far beyond my reach. 


‘turn of his own accord.” 


now, 
moment — you must follow once. 
? Then 
briel, and as my kinsman you have nv loyalty, no 
pity r 

3runa, I will obey you, but I shall not find 

We are too late to overtake him. AsI go 
forth, I shall return. I tell you I have no idea 
of the way he He was desperate—dis- 
tracted. ‘There is no chance whatever of catch- 
ing him—you ask impossibilities of me.” 

He dropped her hauds, and rushed out of Crag 
Heal—away, on what he knew to be a vain and 
hopeless quest. ‘The day passed—he did not re- 
turn. At nightfall came a telegram : ‘It is use- 
less. I can find no trace of him.” 


The white bride, shut in her old sea nest, read 


will not 


Jack. 


went. 























































the words, and passed them to Esther and Miss 
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Cicely—the faithful companions of her melan- 
choly vigil. 

“Ah, Miss Cicely,” she murmured, ‘‘ you spoke 
truly when you said there could be no happiness 
for the unfortunate Daryls !” 

Miss Cicely, in tears, answered : 

‘‘Courage — courage! Doubtless he will go 
back to South America and lead more revolu- 
tions; but surely Sydney Lithgow will know how 
to communicate with him there. All may yet be 
well, my child.” 

But Bruna did not answer. With her face to 
the pane she stood staring out at the path which 
led through the woods to Witch Hollow. The 
night was falling in clouds and darkness. The 
golden promise of the morning had gone out like 
a great hope ruthlessly quenched. <A thick blur 
of rain filled the long, lonesome avenue. A bit- 
ter wind tossed the pine tops, and blew in lament- 
able blasts over the black, tumbled sea. 


Carter XXXIII. 

A MIDDLED-AGED woman, dressed in shabby 
black, and carrying a basket on her arm, stood at 
a stall in busy, crowded Quincy Market, haggling 
over the price of a chicken, which the white- 
frocked proprietor was holding toward her in one 
brawny hand. Iler basket contained some brown 
paper parcels, a crisp head of lettuce and the 
white globes of a few eggs. ‘The woman was evi- 
dently a servant, making the day’s purchases. 
She examined the chicken critically, and pro- 
tested against the amazing length of its legs and 
neck, to which ‘the phlegmatic marketman_ re- 
plied : 

“*7 didn’t construct that bird, ma’am.  IIe’s 
the work of natur’, and legs or no legs, lie’s 
cheap at thirty cents per pound !” 

The woman took some money from hey pocket, 
counted out the price of the fowl, laid him eare- 
fully in her basket, and walked away. As she 
did so a gentleman, who, from an opposite stall, 
had been watching with extraordinary interest 
the commonplace transaction, stepped out of his 
shelter and followed her. 

Jostled by the crowd, the woman passed out of 
that busy hive of buyers and sellers, crossed a 
street, dodging left and right among the wagons 
of suburban farmers, and walked rapidly away 
from the market. 

The gentleman pressed after, keeping her al- 
ways in view, but carefully avoiding everything 
that could draw her attention to himself. Ter 
errands done, she was going home. From street 
to street she led him, and finally turned into a 





dreary square where all the houses wore an ap- 





pearance of genteel decay. Reaching one that 
was, perhaps, a trifle less inviting than its neigh- 
bors, the woman and her basket disappeared 
through the servants’ entrance. Dr. La Merle, 
left alone on the sidewalk, stared hard at the 
house, and particularly at a silver plate glimmer- 
ing on the front door. 

‘Marthe !” Tle read the name with a great 
start. ‘*Grand Dien! but this is strange !” 
Then mounting the steps resolutely, he rang the 
bell. A disheveled maid answered it. 

* There is a woman named Sarah Rose in this 
house,” said Dr. La Merle ;' ‘‘ permit me to see 
her,” 

Polly stared at the elegant Frenchman.  Solo- 
mon in all his glory could not have dazzled her 
more. 

‘Yes, sir—this way, sir,” she answered, and 
La Merle was ushered into Mme. Marthe’s dismal 
room. A vicious green parrot on a perch greeted 
the visitor with a volley of sailor oaths. 

**Oh, Lor’, sir, that bird !” cried Polly, striving 
to silence Coco with a flirt of her sooty apron. 
‘*«]lis temper is in ruins since Miss Ksther went 
away. 

The maid retired and closed the door behind 
her. A moment later it swung open again, and 
Sarah Rose, still dressed for the street, heavy, 
placid, respectable, entered. 

At sight of La Merle she uttered a ery, and 
would have retreated, but quick as thought the 
rench doctor barred her way. 

‘* You, sir!” 

** Yes,” he said, sternly ; ‘and you will not es- 
cape me a second time. I saw you in the market 
—I followed you.” 

‘he same lively terror which she had mani- 
fested at Witch Hollow appeared again on her stolid 
face. For a moment she looked around like a 
wild creature in a snare; then, to La Merle’s re- 
lief, she collapsed suddenly in the nearest seat. 

‘*T have had a long and tiresome scareh for 
you,” said Dr. La Merle ; ‘‘ but all things come at 
last to the man of patience. At any cost I meant 
to find you again. Weeks ago, at M. Lithgow’s 
shore house, you eluded me by a ruse—ah, that 
will not occur another time. If you are wise, 
Sarah Rose, you will now tell me all that I wish 
to know.” 

She clapped her large red hands to her face in 
nervous terror. 

** And what do you wish to know, sir ?” 

‘‘The true story of my wife and child.” 

She seemed to ponder his words ; her mind was 
slow and heavy, but at length he saw her tremble. 
‘*For ’eaven’s sake, speak low, sir! If you 
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upon us, and she’s cross as two sticks. Where am 
I to begin, sir ?” 

She had surrendered ! Limp, discouraged, over- 
powered by his superior will, she gave herself, 
figuratively speaking, into his hands. Ie set his 
back against the drawing-room door, as though 
to prevent egress and ingress alike, and said, ina 
calm, determined tone : 

‘* Begin st the flight of your mistress with the 
American, Daryl. You know something about 
that. It was on the day when she thought I had 
fallen by her lover’s bullet among the sand dunes 
near Ostend.” 

‘* Yes, sir, I remember !” groaned Sarah. ‘‘And 
you promise not to blame me for things I couldn’t 
’elp ?” 

‘*T promise. Go on.” 

‘*T never rightly understood it, sir, but my 
mistress, in the ’ands of Daryl, seemed like a bird 
bewitched by asnake. She had no power to re- 
sist, no will of her own. I’ve ’eard such a state 
of things called by a long, ’ard word, but I can’t 
speak it.” 

‘‘ Hypnotism,” said La Merle, laconically. 

‘‘That’s it. Mistress would ery and wring her 
’ands when she knew you was raging with jeal- 
ousy, and vow to abandon the stage and fly to ’er 
mother in America; and the very next time she 
sang in hopera and Daryl looked at ’er from the 
audience and flung ’er flowers, why, she would 
tremble and smile, and change color, all as ’elp- 
less and us much ’is slave as before. 

** Yes, she fled with ’im on the London boat, sir, 
the night you was shot in the duel; but she was 
like a dazed woman—seemed not to sense any- 
thing. I went with ’er—so did the child and its 
nurse. Daryl wanted to leave us all behind, but 
she wouldn’t consent. Of course, she thought 
you dead, as did all of us, for that matter, and as 
soon as we reached London Daryl brought a per- 
son as called himself a clergyman to my mistress, 
and there was some sort of ceremony performed 
over ’em. 

**T never believed ‘twas the right sort of mar- 
riage, though, nor that the man who did it was a 
real parson. But the poor lady was too far gone 
to know the difference, She ’ad a raging fever 
on ’er by the time we reached London. Daryl 
took us to a villa in St. John’s Wood—a lonely 
’ouse, shut in a garden, and there she grew worse 
and worse till’er life was despaired of. A sick 
woman, sir, wasn’t a pleasant thing to Mr. Daryl; 
besides, she raved constant of you and ’er mother 
in America ; so, pretty soon ’e got tired of it, and 
went away from the villa, and left er mostly to 
me.” 
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La Merle drew a heavy breath. 
“Did he treat her badly ?” 
‘*Lor’, yes, sir; and neglected ’er shameful. 
After awhile the fever left ’er, but ’er wonderful 
voice that ’ad been ’er pride and ’er for’tin was all 
gone, and ’er beauty with it. 

‘*For weeks she lay on a sofa in a darkened 
room, wasted to a shadder, and with a ’eartbreak- 
ing look on ’er face. One day she asked for pen 
and paper, and she wrote a letter to er mother in 
America, and give me a ’alf-crown to post it, poor 
dear. ‘And show it to no one, Sarah,’ she said, ‘and 
tell no one about it ;’and I promised fair. So I 
puts on my shawl and bonnet, and sneaks out of 
the villa: and who should meet me at the gate 
but Daryl ’imself! And ’e spies mistress’s letter, 
and snatches it like lightning, and says’e, ‘ You’re 
not to post anything that she may write, Sarah. 
"Er own people ’ave cast ’er off—she shall ’old 
no communication with ’em. Bring all ’er letters 
straight to me. She’s fast losing ’er mind, and 
must be properly watched.’ 

‘Then ’e puts a pound note in my ’and, sir, 
and J took it, and never told mistress.” 

The remorseful tears glistened on Sarah’s cheek 
as she thus recalled the sin of her youth. 

‘* Well, sir, she wrote three more letters to 
America, and trusted ’em all to me; and I—Lord 
pardon me !—I give everyone to Daryl, and the 
poor lady wondered and wondered why she never 
got an answer. But I was that afraid of the man, 
I didn’t dare do other than’e said. I’m sure’e’d 
*yptonized me as well as mistress, for I was weak 
as water before ’im. Oh, sir, now you know why 
I run away from you at Witch Hollow—why I 
was so scared to meet you there. My conscience 
pricked me dreadful. I thought my punishment 
‘ad come at last, and though I deserved it I took 
straight to my ’eels, sir.” 

She looked timidly, anxiously at La Merle. 

**Go on with your story,” he said. ‘*‘ You have 
nothing to fear from me.” 

‘Thank you, sir. Poor mistress got weaker 
and weaker, and of course Daryl grew more and 
more weary of ’er. She ’ad money that she’d 
earned on the stage, and ’e spent it scandalously. 
She tried to stop him, but ’twas no use—’e was 
born a spendthrift, and ’e gambled besides. Mis- 
tress ’ad jewels, too— pearls and diamonds that 
crowned ’eads ’ad given ’er, for she’d sung at most 
of the courts of Europe. ’Er rings and necklaces 
and bracelets were fit to dazzle one’s eyes. Daryl 
wanted to sell ’em ; but sick as she was she blazed 
up and said : 

*“**No; they are my daughter’s fortune—they 
shall be sold only for ’er benefit. When I am 
dead take my child and my jewels to America— 
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give all to my mother—tell ’er to provide for little 
Alicia’s future with these trophies of my past 
victories. She ’as been very ’ard and unforgiving, 
but she will pity ’er innocent granddaughter. 
The gems are for the child—for’er only.’ 

“Again and again, sir, I ’eard the poor lady 
siy this same thing to Daryl, and’e always an- 
swered, ‘Yes, to be sure’—the ’ypocrite !—and 
soon after she died. We/’ad been at St. John’s 
Wood exactly five months.” 

La Merle started. His topaz eyes glowed like 
embers touched by the wind of the bellows. 

‘*And my child,” he said, hoarsely—*‘ she died 
with the mother, eh ?” 

‘“*No, sir!” answered Sarah Rose; * not that 
ever J’eard. She was fine and ’ealthy the last 
time I saw ’er, which was after poor mistress’s 
burial. You told me at Witch Hollow that she 
was dead; but I didn’t believe it then, and I 
wouldn’t believe it now, if twenty men like Daryl 
should swear it on the Book.” 

At that moment Coco the parrot moved on his 
perch, and uttered a plaintive call : 

‘¢ Esther! where’s Esther ?” 

“* Tlear that, sir !” said Sarah Rose. ‘‘ I’ve asked 
who the bird means, and madame shuts me up 
short like a jackknife, and that wild image Polly 
begins to cry, and says it’s as much as ’er place is 
worth to mention Esther. I can’t”—and Sarah 
looked bewildered —‘‘ think what it means, sir.” 

La Merle laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Tell me the truth: Did Daryl have a daugh- 
ter ?” 

‘‘Never. Why, haven’t I just said that mis- 
tress was in ’er grave at Kensal Green five months 
after the Belgium duel ?” 

“Great Heaven! my child was left to that 
man’s care ?” 

‘* Certainly. 
sir. 


There was no one to claim ’er, 
I was discharged as soon as mistress died, 
but ’e kept the nursemaid, a dull, simple body, 
not likely to give ’im trouble. I took service with 
a family going to Yorkshire, and the day I packed 
my box at the villa, says I to the nurse, ‘ Master 
will soon be carrying little miss to America, for 
‘er poor ma wanted ’er to go there to ’er own peo- 
ple.’ ‘No,’ says nurse, pert as could be; ‘ mas- 
ter’s gone and ‘dopted ’er for'’is own daughter, 
Sarah, and I’m not to call ’er the same name any 
more—l’ve ’ad positive orders.? ‘Qh,’ says I, 
spitefully, ‘’e ’as no mind to give up the jewels, 
then! For the sake of poor mistress’s diamonds 
’e will ’ang fast to little miss!’ I went away from 
St. John’s Wood that very day, sir, and never saw 
any of ’em after; but, so far as I know the story, 
I’ve told it, neither adding nor taking. Ten 
years I staid in Yorkshire; then I came to Amer- 
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ica, and went out to service ’ere; but I never 
forgot mistress, and often I’ve wondered what be- 
came of the little one——” 

“Wait!” interrupted La Merle, breathlessly. 
‘Tell me again—there was no child but mine ?” 

‘* None—God is my witness, sir!” Her voice fell 
to a whisper; her heavy face put on a troubled 
look. ‘I’ve something strange to say to you 
—something, maybe, that you'll ’ardly believe. 
After I run away from Witch Hollow I ’ad to find 
a new situation, of course. I went to an employ- 
ment bureau, and was sent to this ’ouse, to take 
care of its sick old woman named 
Marthe. T’ve a good memory—l ’adn’t forgot 
‘ow I’d seen that name on the letters that Daryl 
took from me at St. John’s Wood. 
to the American mother of poor mistress. 
I came to my new place 
the kitechen—Polly—if 
‘ One +} 
or in furrin parts ?’ 


owner a 


It belonged 
When 
[ asked that scarecrow in 
Mme. Marthe ever ’ad a 
“At home, 
‘At home,’ says she. 
And soon after was ill and out of ’er 
‘ead, and all one ssed night she lay a-mutter- 
ing about Esther—I didn’t know who she was. 
And Alicia—Alicia !—that name went through 
me like a knife, sir. I was serving the mother of 
my poor dead mistress! You and I are under ’er 
roof this very minute. In the last few weeks I’ve 
been tempted forty times to go down on my knees 
to old madame and tell the same story I’ve told 
you, though she’s that cross, it seems as if my ’ead 
would tumble off my shoulders a dozen times a 
day, and a saint from ‘eaven would lose ’is temper 
with ’er, sir.” 

Dr. La Merle looked around the dismal draw- 
ing room. 

‘‘This house,” he murmured, “her old home! 
Ah, mon Dieu! And by following your steps, 
Sarah Rose, I come to the door of the American 
mother. Strange !” ° 

‘Esther! Esther 
his perch. 


daughter. at died,’ says she. 
says I. 


idume 


!’ shrieked Coco again from 


La Merle looked at his companion with a queer 
smile. 

‘He has a memory—that bird. ‘He is calling 
a young person who lately lived here—a relative 
of madame’s. I know her well.” "Ehen he grasped 


his head suddenly 
**So my child d 
[ heard about her 


with both hands. 

id not die, and everything that 
death was a tissue of lies, told 
by Daryl to cover up his own villainy ! 
shut from the wor] 


had J of discoveri: 


And I— 
| in @ madhouse, what means 
e the truth? For the sake of 
the jewels he changed the name of Alicia La Merle 
to that of Esther Daryl. He robbed me of my 
daughter, and my daughter of her mother’s leg- 


acy!” His hands dropped again to his side ; he 
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resumed his usual manner. ‘Sarah’ Rose,” he 
said, quictly, ‘‘take me at once to Mme. Marthe, 
and tell her who I am—the husband of her dead 
Alicia, and the father of her young granddaugh- 
ter, who is falsely called Esther Daryl.” 


Cuarter XXXIV. 

Mark Daryn sat in the parlor of his uptown 
hotel, and read the following note, which he had 
just received from his daughter: ‘‘ I have returned 
to the house of my grandmother. Madame and I 





are completely reconciled. She is about to make 
a new will, and she bids me say that she must 
talk with you at once on matters of importance. 
Come quickly, for she is in a state of great mental 
disturbance.” 

Daryl put down the message, and burst into a 
laugh. 

“In a state of great mental disturbance !” he 
muttered. ‘‘ And does the old beldam want me to 
soothe her—me? Well, that’s a good one! Ks- 
ther with her again? What the deuce can this 
nonsense mean ? The minx must have quarreled 
with Bruna. Perhaps madame means to set me 
down for something in her new will, and so is 
seeking a reconciliation with me as well as with 
Esther. 


** Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel.’ 


It’s the improbable thing that always hap- 
pens. By Jove!” with a burst of self-admira- 
tion, ‘‘ how I’ve made the loose change fly in my 
day! f always had an amazing talent for spend- 
ing money—lI never could take lessons from the 
frugal bee.” 

Mr. Daryl was still an inmate of the fashion- 
able hotel where little Telfair had found him; 
but his funds were running low, and he felt that 
he must vacate his present quarters, or make an 
immediate effort to replenish his purse. 

‘*T may as well pay my respects to madame in 
her crazy old barrack,” he mused. ‘I'he worst 
she can do is to snarl at me. Under any circum- 
stances a decrepit old woman is not greatly to be 
feared. Besides, I onght to keep a firm hold on 
Esther. As the fiancée of Adolphus Telfair she 
is really my best card at present.” 

And so Mark Daryl walked jauntily into the 
net spread for him—that is, he made ready and 
went straight to the old house in the square. 

Polly admitted him. It was evening. In her 
dismal drawing room madame sat waiting for her 
visitor. Her yellow armchair had been placed 
close to a wax candle that made an oasis of light 
in a desert of darkness. An Indian shawl wrap- 
ped her wasted figure. Her cold, keen eye— 
keener even than of old—and Roman profile 
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looked strangely forbidding. It was not without 
some secret misgivings that Daryl approached her. 

*“‘T hear that Esther has returned to your 
care, madame,” he began. ‘I also understand 
that you wish to speak with me on important 
business. Well, here I am—what can I do for 
you ?” 

Madame pointed stiffly to a chair. 

‘Sit down. The last time you entered my 
house I did not see you. You came to entice 
Esther away from the only home she had ever 
known. Yesterday I sent for her to return to it.” 

** Yes ?” said Daryl, warily. 

**T sent in great haste, for [ had curious news 
for the child. After she deserted me I made 2 
will giving all my possessions to public charities. 
That document [ have just burned ”—she pointed 
to a handful of ashes on the hearth—‘‘ and my 
lawyer is now ready to draw up another.” 

** Very sensible of you, I’m sure,” commented 
Daryl, in a sprightly tone. ‘* Perhaps you will be 
good enough to mention me in the new paper—I 
am in need of money.” 

**Tndeed !” said madame, dryly. ‘* When was it 
otherwise ? My fortune will go entirely to my 
granddaughter, and in my uew will I wish her to 
be called by her rightful name. [ ask you—what 
may that be? Up to the present date she has 
been known as Esther Daryl ’’—her old face grew 
threatening and terrible—‘‘ but, liar! deceiver ! 
thief! there is not a drop of your blood in her. 
She is no Daryl !” 

The attack was sudden and unexpected. Thrown 
off his guard, he gave a start of amazement, and 
cried out: 

‘© You old witch! Who told you that ?” 

Madame’s sunken eyes flashed ominously. 

*“T say the girl is not Esther Daryl,” she, 
screamed, ‘‘ but Alicia La Merle, the child of my 
daughter’s lawful husband! Here—you, there 
in the corner—come this way !” 

At this call the darkness at the far end of the 
drawing room swayed and moved, and Esther her- 
self emerged from it, followed closely by Sarah 
Rose. 

The pair approached till they were face to face 
with Daryl. The moment his eyes fell on Sarah 
a deep purple hue suffused his countenance. With 
an oath he leaped to his feet. 

‘What !” he shouted ; ‘‘a trap ?” 

Esther was holding Sarah’s hand. Ter firm 
grasp made the woman’s faint heart strong. 

‘* You remember me, Mr. Daryl ?” she faltered. 
**T haven’t changed much in eighteen years ?— 
well, no more have you, sir.” 

‘**Pon my soul! I am cornered, it seems, and 
by a lot of women !” shouted Daryl, in a fury. 
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«You remember,” persisted Sarah, ‘‘ that I was “‘T came to earn my living ’onestly, sir—I’m a 


for a long time the waiting woman of Mme. As- servant now in this ’ouse. 
tarte, the hopera singer, and that I lived with ’er “The deuce yor ” 


‘on MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE.”— FROM AN OLD PAINTING AT SIENNA. 


in the villa at St. John’s Wood, the same where With a fearless mien Esther went up to Mark 
she died ?” Daryl. 

cried Daryl, ‘* how «‘The whole truth is known,” she said. ‘“‘ Sarah 
came you on this side of the ocean ?” has revealed everything. I think my guardian 


“You brazen baggage !” 
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angel sent her to us; or perhaps the spirit of my 
poor mother, whom you wronged so deeply, Mark 
Daryl. It is useless for you to deny Sarah’s story 
—from your treatment of me I might have 
known long ago that no tie of blood existed be- 
tween us!” 

‘There was never a child but Dr. La Merle’s 
daughter !” cried Sarah Rose, stoutly. 

Daryl uttered an angry curse. 

‘IT don’t know as I need trouble myself to 
make denials,” he said, assuming a bravado air. 
‘First and last, you have been a vast deal of tor- 
ment to me, Esther. Plague take your sex! 
Some one of it has been at the bottom of every 
misfortune of my life. Well, then,” with a mock- 
ing smile, ‘‘call yourself Alicia La Merle, my 
dear, if you like the name better—ZJ have really 
nothing to gain or lose by the change. I never 
wanted yon—far from it.” But your mother, an 
unreasonable woman in many things, was mad to 
keep you constantly by her side. As for your fa- 
ther—I thought I had killed him, though, as I 
afterward heard, my bullet just missed his heart. 
Of course, your mother’s death flung you alto- 
gether on my hands. You were saddled to me 
hopelessly.” 

‘Fie, sir! my mistress ordered that the child 
should be sent to America!” cried Sarah Rose ; 
‘‘and she left a fortune in jewels to little miss— 
legions of times I’ve seen the magnificent brace- 
lets and the necklaces and the pendants with 
my own eyes, and, as er waiting woman, ’andled 
em, too.” 

‘‘Hold your tongne, creature !” commanded 
Daryl, sharply. Visibly disconcerted, he turned 
again to Esther. ‘*It was not convenient for me 
to leave England at the time your mother, the 
opera singer, died. Of course, she had jewels, as 
this woman says—she was a prime favorite in her 
day ; but, you see, I was obliged to sell them for 
your benefit shortly after her death. It cost— 
ahem !—a great deal of money to keep you, with a 
nursemaid, in London, for five years, while I was 
preparing to return to America. As for the rest 
of it, why, I gave you my name—called you my 
child—just to cover the spots on your mother’s rep- 
utation and stop the mouths of curious people. 
It was a simple way of preventing awkward ques- 
tions. At last I bronght you across the sea, and 
left you where, of course, you belonged—in the 
house of your maternal grandmother. Now”’— 
with a burst of righteous indignation—“ how can 
any reasonable person condemn such a course of 
action ? You ought to thank me, Esther, for 
condescending to call you my daughter—for the 
loan of a name as ancient and high-sounding as 
that of Daryl. Under the cireumstances my gen- 
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erosity was highly commendable. Certainly the 
deceit has done no harm » 

** No harm!” 

The words were echoed by a new, strange voice. 
From the dark background of the room burst an- 
other figure—a man with red hair standing stiffly 
about the startling pallor of his face, and the 
pupils of his yellowish eyes expanding ominously. 
Mark Daryl leaped behind Mme. Marthe’s chair. 

** Keep off !” he cried, ina panic. ‘I am un- 
armed —keep off !” 

Dr. La Merle advanced, aflame with many 
wrongs and bent on vengeance. His slight figure 
seemed to grow tall with every step. 

‘* Years ago, monsieur,” he hissed, ‘‘ I swore to 
deal with you some day as with a dog! Yon de- 
stroyed my wife, you stole my child, and in steal- 
ing, robbed her, like the thief, the brigand which 
you are! Does a man of your stamp deserve 
mercy ?” 

Like lightning his hand went into his breast 
pocket. Something flashed bright in the candle- 
light. With a shriek Esther flung herself be- 
tween the two men. 

“Oh, do not soil your hands, or your soul, 
with his blood !” she cried to La Marle. ‘‘ Give 
him a little time to repent of his sins—God knows 
he is too wicked to die now !” 

Then, with desperate courage, she reached for 
the revolver cocked in the doctor’s hand. 

**You must not—you must not!” she sobbed. 
‘Oh, father, father! grant me the first request 
that I, as your child, make of you—do this wretch 
no harm—surely you would not spoil all our joy 
with such a deed ?” 

The tender, imploring voice of his new-found 
daughter bent and swayed La Merle with irresist- 
ible power. Her little, pale face shone betwixt 
him and hisenemy. He hesitated, his fingers re- 
laxed their clutch on the deadly weapon, his hot 
veins grew cool. The thirst for vengeance, long 
cherished, all consuming, died suddenly in his 
heart. Daryl, sallow with fear, crouched behind 
madame’s chair, and measured with his eye the 
distance betwixt himself and the door. . 

** How deuced dramatic !” he muttered. ‘‘ Long 
ago the doctor and I tried our skill with pistols, 
and he got the worst of it, I remember.” 

But even this gibe did not move La Merle, for 
Esther had flung two slender arms around his 
neck, and was holding him fast in her embrace. 

‘*In spite of Mark Daryl we have found each 
other, dear father,” she sobbed, ‘‘and we will yet 
be happy together !” 

Mme. Marthe rose suddenly, majestically to her 
feet, and pushed Mark Daryl toward the door. 

** You do not deserve to leave this house un- 
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harmed,” she said; ‘‘ but go—go, and thank 


Heaven that you are able to get off with your 


life !” 
Waiting for no second bidding, Daryl went. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

A FRAGMENT Verdi’s ** Aida” 
dreamily through the wainscoted parlor, 
opened the door. 

“Mr. Telfair, miss.” 

The music 
piano. 

‘«* Show him in.” 


from echoed 


Janet 


ceased. Esther arose from the 


A fire of pine knots, piled high on the hearth, 
was making a merry dance of light and shade in 
the room. Its crimson glow fell full upon Es- 
ther as she advanced to meet her lover. He had 
not seen her for a fortnight, and he was at once 
struck by some indefinable change in her whole 
appearance. 

“© You 
By Jove! 
unconscionable while, have I 
weeks, and 
that 


‘Eh ?’ he began, starting back a step. 
look a little queer, don’t you know ? 
I’ve been gone an 
not ? 
have happened in 
kissed her hand. 

Esther’s manner forbade a warmer greeting, 
and little Telfair, like a true gentleman, dis- 
dained to take more than was willingly given. 

“‘Sorry it happened so, but I wrote you about 
it, you know. My uncle, old General Telfair, 
wired me an urgent message—very sick. I had 
to hurry to Washington, of course. He was al- 
ways no end of a slow, solemn prig. He never 
died for a week afterward. Why, I made it all 
quite plain to you, did I not ?” 

‘““T cannot remember,” answered Esther, wea- 
rily. ‘I have had no time to read letters. It 
does not matter now, Mr. Telfair—it really does 
not.” 

Telfair blank for a moment. Such 
words from the lips of his fiancée had a queer 
sound. 


Two whole so many things 


time!” He bent and 


looked 


He rallied bravely, however, clapped his 
hand to his pocket, and drew out a legal-looking 
document. 

‘“‘Ah—oh, here it is !” he said, cheerfully ; “‘ the 
I hope you'll like 
it—a block, in a goodish sort of location—it’s all 
arranged——” 


deed of settlement, you know. 


She recoiled as he tried to put the paper in her 
hand. 

“Oh, impossible!” she shuddered. ‘* Don’t! 
I cannot take it—no, no! Iam glad you came 
here to-night, Mr. Telfair—there is something I 
wish to say to you. Many strange, strange things 
have happened to us ali since you went away.” 
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Ile looked at 
anxiety. 

“Yes; I met G 
this morning, H 
didn’t he tell me? 
amazing revelati 


with mingled surprise and 


ibriel Ferris at the Vendéme 
| me—bless my soul, what 
Never heard such a series of 
l'in afraid you’re a good 
deal upset, my darling—you seem quite unlike 
yourself, somehow. Oh, come now! Isn’t it a 
matter 
Darvl’s daughter He 
Daryl. As for M 
and Jack’s luna " 


for congratulation that you are noé Mark 
“3s a queer chap — that 
Sydney Lithgow’s troubles, 
marrying a wife and in- 
stantly bolting for parts 
! 


unknown, why, these 
ave no particular bear- 
ing on our happiness, eh ? 


t re 


things, sad as 
[ hope—ahem !—I 
father, Dr. La Merle, is not 


1, and offer objections to— 


really hope your 
going to cut up 
to me?” 

*©Oh, no re 

“That’s fortu 
*““because as a fat 
Merle to Mark D 
name 


!’ cried Dolly, brightening, 
in-law I infinitely prefer La 
[ have only to change the 
document in his 
verything all right.” 

her hand imperatively. He 

Without a word sho tossed 
fire of pine knots, and watched 
it shrivel and fly away in black flakes up the wide- 
mouthed chimney. 

‘You can never make it right, Mr. Telfair !” 
she cried, wildly. ‘‘ Everything is wrong—wrong ! 
An earthquake has shaken us all in the last few 
days—I feel bewildered, uncertain whether I am 
myself or some other person. If I seem hard and 
unkind do not blame Esther Daryl exists 
no longer; but it is not too late to repair one, at 
least, of her many mistakes. Perhaps my new 
name has brought to me new views of life. At any 
rate, I must now tell the truth. I do not 
love you—I can never love you. And so permit 
me to return your ring.” 


here,” indicating the 

grasp, ‘*to make 
Esther extended 

put the deed in 


the paper into the 


me. 


you 


She drew his diamond from her finger and laid 
it in his hand. Esther’s late experiences had, in- 
deed, moved her gre The world—her world— 
down. She was not the 
the cousin of Bruna, nor 
el Ferris! 


atly. 
seemed turning side 
daughter of Daryl, nor 
yet the sister of G 

“When I promised to become your wife, Mr. 
Telfair,” she said, 1 a red spot of shame glow- 
ing on her pale cheek, ‘‘ my sole thought was of 
your wealth and social importance. Being reck- 
less and unhappy, | determined to marry you, 
though I knew that both you and I would be su- 
premely miserable. You with a wan smile, 
‘“my better self the ascendant. I ask you 
to forgive me. My future belongs to others, and 
if not happy, I would like to have it blameless.” 


see, 
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Little Telfair stood as though stricken to the 
heart. For a lean, middle-aged dandy in eye- 
glasses, he looked exceedingly tragic. 

** By Jove !” he cried, aghast, ‘can you, do you, 
mean all this ?” 

* Yes,” she replied, mournfully, ‘every word. 
You are kind and good and generous—carry your 
devotion to some nobler woman, who will reward 
it with the best love that she can bestow. / am 
powerless to give you even a meagre return—a 
single thought that is worthy of you.” 

He looked at her fixedly. lad he a rival ? 
Her sad, listless, little face seemed to forbid the 
suspicion. 

“And you refuse to marry me, Hsther ?” he 
said, dolefully. ‘‘Are you going away with Dr. 
La Merle—over seas, I mean ?” 

‘Not yet. [have a relative, old and ill. Once 
I deserted her most heartlessly. Now [ shall go 
back to her hduse and attend her while she lives. 
When I have done my best for Grandma Marthe 
my life will belong entirely to my father.” 

Though eut to the heart, little Telfair uttered 
neither complaint nor reproach. 

* Well,” he said, cheerfully, ** for several weeks 
you have made me very happy—not every man 
has so long a period of perfect bliss allotted to 
him, don’t you know? I am grateful for what 
I've received. As for this ring,” he looked rue- 
fully at the beautiful jewel, ‘‘ vou have honored 
me by by wearing it-—really, I couldn’t bear to 
see it in the pessession of another person. Let it 
follow the deed of settlement.” And he flung 
the bauble into the crimson coals. ‘I’m awfully 
sorry, you know,” and his voice broke ; ‘* but for 
your sake [ll try to act like a man—I will, in- 
deed! And you’re not to feel badly for me—no, 
no. It’s all right, since you wish it to be like this, 
darling.” And then he pressed her small cold 
hand, looked wistfully into her weary eyes, and 
with the fortitude of a hero departed from her 
presence. 

Meanwhile the quest of Gabriel Ferris had 
prospered badly. Search as he would, he could ob- 
tain no tidings of Jack o’ the Light. The latter 
had vanished as completely as on the night of his 
first unfortunate appearance at Crag Head. Even 
Sydney Lithgow knew nothing of his son’s where- 
abouts. 

‘‘Tlistory repeats itself!” sighed Miss Cicely. 
**Poor Bruna! Twice married, and twice de- 


. serted !” 


After some days of fruitiess search Ferris ap- 
peared again at Crag Head. 

“‘T have done all that I can do, Bruna,” he 
said, gloomily. ‘I told you he would not be 
found.” 
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She heard him with a composed air. Her first 
anguish was past. She was pale, but tranquil. 
Evidently she did not mean to wipe her beautiful 
proud eyes again on friends or strangers. 

**Many thanks for your efforts, cousin,” she 
answered. ‘I regret that I have caused you so 
much trouble. [ will ask nothing more of you.” 

With admirable heroism she took up the bur- 
den of everyday life just where she had dropped 
it to become the bride of dashing, fascinating 
Jack o’ the Light. Her rides on the shore were 
resumed, and the books and music that she had 
loved. ‘To these occupations she added long walks 
about the neighborhood, with Romeo and Petrel, 
and frequent visits to the cottages of the Fogport 
fishermen, especially when sickness was there be- 
fore her, or tidings of disaster from the fishing 
flect. Miss Cicely marveled at the girl’s quict 
fortitude. After Gabriel’s search was given over 
she rarely spoke of Lithgow, even to her faithful 
old friend. It seemed to Miss Rainsford that he 
had flashed across the Crag Head sky like a 
meteor, and gone out, alas! in utter darkness 
and silence. 

Dr. La Merle came down to the Crag to offer 
his sympathy to Bruna in her day of trouble. 

‘Ah, my child !” he sighed, and took her hands 
in his own, and held them in eloquent, tender si- 
lence. By and by Bruna heard him murmur: 
**To love you, and to leave you! Mafoi! Ile 
has dealt with himself mercilessly. Ah, so brave 
and lovable, and yet so ignorant of a woman’s 
heart !” 

sruna shivered. 

‘Let us talk of Esther, dear doctor. I wish 
you great joy of your daughter. I have lost a 
coustn, but you have found a consolation for your 
old age. How strange! how delightful !” 

‘* Yes, yes !” 

** Yet, when you first met her at the Crag you 
detested her, you remember.” 

**T then believed her to be the child of Daryl.” 

“You have long been a lonely, desolate man, 
monsieur. I foresee that this daughter, restored 
to you as by a miracle, will make you very happy. 
And after all your provocation you actually for- 
bore to harm Mark Daryl when you had him at 
your mercy! That was noble, that was grand !” 

With amazing lightness La Merle began to 
move back and forth on the hearth rug. 

“Ah, it was the little daughter’s work! But 
for her I must have killed him. ‘Thousands of 
times I had sworn to shoot him at sight. Yes, 
the opportunity was in my hand at last. But I 
owed a thank offering to Heaven for the child’s 
recovery, mademoiselle—a sacrifice, and I made 
it—the vengeance for which I long prayed! Pouf! 
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My little one stepped between us, and Daryl went his life sealed Bruna’s lips for a space ; but pres- 
out of the place unharmed.” ently she said, in W voice: 
Bruna beamed a grave and gentle approval on ** Where is Mark Daryl now ?” 
her friend. **T know not. He has vanished from his hotel 
‘‘And now,” continued La Merle, another saece- —from the city. I fancy he will never care to 
rifice is demanded of me. I must yield the en- cross my way again.” 


MAKING NOODLES (ALSACE-LORRAINE). 


fant to Mme. Marthe. My child would do pen- And so Esther, as the Crag Head people con- 
ance for the past. Well, Jet it be so. I can tinued to call her, went back to the old house in 
Madame is old and the square—to Mme. Marthe, and Coco and the 
Shall I not give her such comfort cats—there to remain so long as the old woman 


wait. I can be generous. 
heartbroken. 
as I may, for the sake of one who is dead ?” should live. 

This allusion to the woman who had wrecked **It is my duty to do so,” she said to Bruna. 
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Autumn passed, and winter, gray and desolate, 
came to the land. Essex woods tossed skeleton 
arms to the sky. Salem Bay lay, ‘¢a dark won- 
der,” writhing and moaning under the scourge of 
the east wind. One sunny December day, as 
Roger brought the bay horse to the door of Crag 
Head, where his young mistress, in her blue rid- 
ing habit and long gloves, stood waiting to take a 
iorning canter, he proceeded to relieve his bur- 
dened mind of a piece of news. 

‘‘Somebody’s gone and set up housekeeping 
again at the Holler, miss,” he said ; ‘* Witch Hol- 
ler, that’s been shut fast since your wedding day. 
Who the parties are I don’t know; but they got 
in as still as corpses. I thought you ought to be 
told how you had new neighbors in that place, 
miss.” 

‘‘When did you make the discovery, Roger ?” 
asked Bruna, as she sprang into the saddle. 

‘Last night, as I was riding from Fogport, I 
saw light in the winders, and shadders passing to 
and fro—wimmen’s shadders, every one. Most 
likely it’s a lot of wimmen folks that’s took the 
house.” 

sruna gathered up her rein and went off down 
the avenue at a sober pace. A curious suspicion 
was dawning in her mind. When she reached 
Witch Hollow she turned her horse through the 
gute, and rode straight up to the entrance of the 
ancient mansion. She sprang from the saddle, 
and gathering up her habit, mounted the steps 
resolutely. Somewhere inside the house she 
could hear an étude of Thalberg played with skill 
and feeling ; but the sound ceased as Bruna raised 
the brass knocker and let it fall heavily. A serv- 
ant opened the door. 

*-] wish to see Mrs. Lithgow,” said Bruna. 

‘Mrs. Lithgow does not receive visitors,” an- 
swered the maid. 

«Tell her that Bruna Daryl, the wife of her 
son, is waiting here.” / 

The servant vanished. -In a moment she reap- 
peared, and flung the door wide open. 

“Come in,” she said; and through the ancient 
hall Bruna was condueted into a little sitting 
room, bright with blossoming plants and a snap- 
ping wood fire. From a cottage piano, open ina 
corner, a fair woman in black advanced to meet 
her—Mrs. Sydney Lithgow. 

Deposed, yet still a queen, wasted with recent 
illness, but wearing the same grace and distinc- 
tion that the world had so much admired in her 
days of prosperity—yes, it was indeed Mark 
Darvl’s unhappy wife who had taken possession 
of Jack o’ the Light’s old abode. For a moment 
the two women stood speechless, eyes searching 
eyes, cheeks pale, hearts beating with heavy 
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strokes. Then, without a word, they rushed into 
each other’s arms. 

‘*My poor, poor girl!” sighed Myrtle Lithgow. 

‘‘Surely your tribulation is greater than you 
can bear!” murmured Bruna, mournfully. 

** Don’t think of me. Yours is the sadder lot, 
because you are young. Youth and sorrow make 
an ill-matched pair. Have you heard anything 
yet from that unhappy boy ?” 

Bruna choked down a sob. 

‘“No!’ 

**Oh, my dear child! I fear that he is lost to 
us forever.” ‘The elder woman led the younger 
to a seat. ‘‘How good of you to come to me 
here !” she said, sadly. ‘‘ When-I was ill at New- 
port Jack offered me this hermitage. | I accepted 
it gladly—nothing could better suit my present 
needs. A woman who has met with disasters like 
mine should hide herself henceforth from the 
world. At Witch Hollow I can live in strict re- 
tirement, forgotten by friends and foes alike.” 

Bruna pressed the frail white hand of this un- 
crowned queen. 

**He—Mark Daryl—will not trouble you fur- 
ther ?” 

A slight spasm crossed Myrtle’s face. 

“*No; his malice is exhausted. He has noth- 
ing further to gain by tormenting me.” 

‘And where is Sydney Lithgow ?” 


‘* That name, forever dread, yet ever dear,” 


brought a deeper pallor into Myrtle’s white face. 

* Abroad. But he sends me the consolation of 
a daily letter.” 

Involuntarily Bruna’s eyes filled with tears. 
She, alas! had no like comfort. Her poruon 
was doubt, silence, horrible uncertainty, 

Long and earnestly the two women talked to- 
gether. ' 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Lithgow, ‘‘I well remember 
the time of Jack’s wild courses. His father and 
I were striving to marry him to Maud Winthrop. 
He could never endure what he called nagging, 
for his temper was hot and imperious. He disap- 
peared from home, and for a time would hold no 
communication with us. It wasthen that he fell, 
a mere boy, into Mark Daryl’s evil company. 
Bruna, tell me with your own lips that you quite 
forgive poor Jack.” 

Bruna’s eves grew large and luminous. 

‘Yes, 1 do—I do!” she answered. “On my 
wedding day, there in the church, I was shocked 
and indignant beyond measure ; but later, when 
I read his letter, my anger died, and I felt that 
my love was great enough to cover everything.” 

Myrtle looked deeply distressed. 

‘Oh, how is he to know that ? Where shall we 
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find him ? Weeks ago Sydney Lithgow instructed 
various agents to search among his South Ameri- 
can friends, but Jack has not been heard of in 
that quarter of the world. He never regarded 
his own sins with indulgence—he was no adept at 
framing self-excuses. Ile considers his offense 
unpardonable. You told him you could not for- 
give him. He believes it.” 

Bruna trembled. 

**He will come back some day,” she said. ‘‘I 
feel it here,” with her hand on her heart. ‘‘ I can 
wait for him—all my life I can wait if need be. 
Yes, sooner or later, he will surely come !” 

Presently she arose to go. 

‘As Jack’s wife you will visit me often in my 
retreat, will you not ?” pleaded Myrtle, wistfully. 
‘“‘The door which I shut against the rest of the 
world will be always open to you. And bring 
Miss Rainsford. I have not forgotten the debt of 
gratitude which | owe to that dear old saint,” she 
added. 

Bruna promised, and then said, gravely : 


To be 


‘Pardon me, you have not vet mentioned my 
cousin Gabriel ?” 

A faint tinge of red appeared in Myrtle’s cheek. 

‘Gabriel offered to up his permanent 
abode with me my protector, my defender,” 
“and I believe Sydney Lithgow also 
wished it; but I could uot, would not, consent. 
I am ambitious f 


tuke 
she said, 


Gabriel’s future, and what 
right had J, a faithless mother, to demand sacri- 
fices of the son whom 
serted ? His presence 
me—I cannot bear it. 


I once disowned and de- 
is a continual reproach to 
Sydney Lithgow will keep 
him in a post of importance, and watch over his 
future for my sake. My mind is at rest concern- 
ing Gabriel.” 

From that day Bruna became a constant visitor 
at the Witch Holloy A deep and strong 
attachment sprang up betwixt those two fair 
women, and through many succeeding weeks and 
months it cheered and brightened their dull 
lonely lives like a su 
and desolate place. 


house. 


and 
iden fire kindled in a dark 


continued. ; 
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By Emin 


Ir at a stage of players 


We two were lookers-on, 
Would we not wish the lover 
Might never quite discove: 
His love, nor she betray hers, 
Lestthe sweet play be done ? 
, if wt the stage of players 
“W®two were lookers-on ? 


If earth were but 


Whos 


ANDREW 


HiuBerR. 


If churchward rolled a carriage 
With us two lone 
Would we 1 
Thus m 


inside, 

t wish discreetly, 
” sweetly, 

To neve 1 the marriage 

And nev juite decide ? 

If chure rd rolled a carriage 

With us t lone inside ? 


as heaven 


angels never wed, 
Would you not still be 
Always almost 


parling 


if) 


my darling 


When now you never even 


May be my friend instead ? 


If earth were but 


Whose 


as heaven 


angels never wed ! 








MOTHER AND CHILD. 
(From 


CLosepD in the fine-wrought chest, 

She felt the rising wind the waters move. 
Then, by new fear possessed, 

With action wild 

And cheeks bedewed, she stretched her arms of love 
Toward Perseus: ‘‘O my child, 

What sorrow wrings my breast! 

Whilst thou art sunk so deep 

In infancy’s calm sleep; 

Launched in this joyless ark, 
Bronze-fastened, glimmering-dark, 

Yet, pillowed on thy tangled hair, 
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Thou slumber’st, nor dost care 

For billows past thee bounding 

Nor breezes shrilly sounding, 

Laid in thy mantle red, sweet face, how fair! 

Ah! but if Fear 

Had aught of fear for thee, 

Thou even to me 

Wouldst turn thy tender ear. 

But now I bid thee rest, my babe; sleep still! 

Rest, O thou sea! Rest, rest, unbounded ill! 

Zeus, Father. some relief, some change from Thee! 

Am I too bold? For Ais sake, pardon me! 
Lewis CAMPBELL, 





A PHILANTHROPIC 


By FRANCIS 


OnE hot day Gaston Langfield, an English lad 
of eighteen, was following a slight trail that led 
among the great ferns and dense underbrush of 
the tropical forest which covers the Congo Valley 
in Africa. behind 


He was not alone: him in 


single file came twenty negro carriers with heavy 


packs on their shoulders, and before him walked 
the negro guide. 

It was near the hour for the noon rest, and 
when asuitable place had been reached a halt was 
ordered ; the carriers were glad to throw down 
their burdens. 


Gaston ate his lunch, and selecting a shady 
SD dv 


LEOPARD 
S. PALMER. 

spot, stretched himss 
before he had con 
migrants who were 


‘out onthe ground. A year 
to Africa with a party of im- 
now settled at a little station 
under the command of Cap- 
in the British service. 
Now, owing to the failure of the crops the settlers 
had tried to cultivate, 
ings on the part of the 


of fo 


near the Congo, and 
tain Burney, an officer 


added to unfriendly feel- 
natives—who themselves 
there was danger of starva- 
in the little colony. Captain Burney had 
waited till the last moment, hoping to get sup- 
plies from the neighbori All efforts to 
do this having fai there was now nothing left 


were short 
tion 


ng tribes. 


‘(THE NEXT INSTANT SOMETHING FLASHED THROUGH THE DENSE FOLIAGE OVERHEAD.” 
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suave to send for help to the nearest settlement, a 






larger one down the river. By offering unusually 
big pay a band of negro carriers and a guide were 
secured ; and when the captain looked about for 
some one to go with them his final choice was 
Gaston Langfield. The lad was large and strong 
for his age, and had the reputation of being pru- 
dent and reliable; moreover, he was on good 
terms with the blacks. They were often his com- 
panions on hunting expeditions, and he under- 
stood their habits and language. 

It was a three days’ journey to the station down 
the river. Already—at the time the story opens 
-——Gaston and his party were on the return trip, 
and the men were heavily loaded with provisions. 
So far all had gone well, and by to-morrow night 
they ought to reach the home station. That was 
the time set for their return by Captain Burney. 
He had estimated that with care the food at the 
station would last till then; but there must be 
no delays. 

Gaston, lying there in the shade, was congratu- 
lating himself on his good fortune; there had 
been no trouble in getting supplies at the larger 
station, and the carriers were unusually docile. 

This train of thought led him to look at the 
group of negroes who, some thirty yards distant, 
were lounging on the ground. The noon heat 
was stifling, and most of the men lay around in 
listless attitudes; but the guide, Numar, a chief 
of the tribe and a man of more intelligence than 
his fellows, was talking earnestly, using the many 
gestures with which the savage assists his meagre 
language. 

(iaston listened carefully, but at that distance 
he could not understand what was being said. 
Suddenly Numar sprang to his feet, continuing 
his harangue in a loud, excited voice; often his 
supple arm was extended toward the white lad’s 
prostrate figure. Evidently they thought him 
asleep. He grew suspicious. Perhaps Numar was 
persuading the others to murder him’ and steal 
the provisions. He had taken pains to treat them 
well, and they seemed very friendly ; but he knew 
that, where his profit was concerned, the savage 
could be guilty of the most gross treachery. At 
this time the tribes themselves were threatened 
with famine. Only he stood in the way of the 
blacks taking to their own people this food they 
earried ; and his destruction would be an easy 
matter. Though armed with a rifle, he could not 
for any length of time hold his own against twenty 
suviages, 

Numavr’s speech must at once be stopped. Gas- 
ton jumped from the ground and shouted to the 
nien to make ready for the march. 

** But, young master,” returned the guide, 


? 
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‘they are not yet rested ; it is too soon to march 
again.” 

His only reply was a repetition of the command, 
and the blacks sullenly obeyed. 

The party, you remember, marched in this or- 
der: at the head was Numar; then followed 
Gaston, and after him came the carriers in single 
file. 

For an hour they went on quietly, and Gaston 
had begun to think his suspicions too hasty, when 
he was startled by an outery from one of the men 
behind him. He turned to discover the cause: a 
man had fallen to the ground, screaming with 
pain or fear. 

Gaston would have run to his assistance had he 
not noticed the strange behavior of the other 
blacks. Instead of paying attention to their com- 
panion, they all stood still, gazing at himself. 
His suspicions were again aroused, and he looked 
to see what had become of Numar. 

Just as Gaston wheeled about the guide was 
poising his assagai with the evident intention of 
hurling itat him. The blacks tlirow these short 
spears with great skill, and the boy knew that 
death was very near him. But the sudden turn- 
ing of his intended victim, with the sight of the 
terrible rifle, was too much for the guide’s nerves ; 
the assagai shot through the air, but only to 
quiver in the trunk of a tree standing at Gaston’s 
side. Before the rifle could be raised Numar had 
sunk to the ground and disappeared in the under- 
brush. 

Gaston turned toward the carriers ; their packs 
lay on the ground, but the men were hidden. 
Now the plot was clear. The disturbance among 
the carriers was intended to make him look back 
so that Numar could the more safely hurl his 
assagai. Around the spot where Gaston stood 
there was little underbrush. While he held a 
loaded rifle he felt sure that no native, while 
daylight lasted, would expose himself by coming 
into this more open space. (Giaston placed his 
back against a large tree and waited. 

The quiet of the forest was disturbed only by 
the discordant notes of brightly colored birds and 
by the chatter of monkeys. <A wave of desolation 
swept over the boy and left him almost unnerved. 

At length Numar broke the silence, his voice 
coming from somewhere near the edge of the 
thicker underbrush. 

** Young white man, we will not carry the food 
to your people. We are now near our own vil- 
lages. Our people want food, and they shall have 
this that we are carrying. It was thought best 
to kill you; but, as things now are, we will prom- 

ise, if you make no trouble, to take you with us to 
the village and treat you well, and finally send 
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you back to your friends. For we do not want 
to kill you, but we do want the food. If you 
still wish to make trouble we will wait till night, 
and then kill you.” 

Gaston hesitated. He had reason to believe 
that if he surrendered Numar would keep his 
promise of good treatment. That would be the 
safer course for the negroes; and, besides, he 
thought they were personally friendly to him. 
On the other hand, he thought of the colonists— 
men, women and children—who were dependent 
on him. 
save the precious provisions. 


Possibly coolness and courage could yet 
Yes, he must be 
faithful to his trust—even in the face of almost 
certain death. 

When he answered, it was with a firm voice. 

‘“*No, Numar; your men must carry these packs 
to Captain Burney, or he will join your enemies, 
and make war, and burn your villages. The 
white man is terrible !” 

Numar made no reply. 

To Gaston, waiting there in the awful hush of 
the forest, every glistening leaf seemed a spear- 
head. He shuddered to think of night, when, 
through underbrush and along vines and branches, 
the savages would creep, unobserved, till near 
enough to destroy him. Then, in this moment 
of fear, his thoughts went back to an English 
village—to a vicarage and the family there, from 
whose prayers he And of a 
sudden he felt strong—strong to do his duty, and 
if need be to meet death. 

The next 


vas never absent. 


instant something flashed through 
the dense foliage overhead and darted down into 
the underbrush where Numar was hiding. There 
was ashrill shout, and the guide rolled into sight, 
locked in the embrace of a leopard. For a mo- 
ment the man and the beast struggled desper- 
ately. Then all was quiet again, and the leop- 
ard, victorious, crouched over the motionless fig- 
ure of the black. 

Perhaps to his hunter’s instinct was partially 
due the swiftness with which Gaston raised his 
rifle and sent a bullet through the animal’s head. 
It leaped high into the air, and dropped lifeless 


by the side of its victim. 


Before Gaston moved from his station by the 


tree he reloaded his rifle. Numar had lain as 
though dead, but now the woolly head was raised, 
while he carefully looked around to see what had 
become of the leopard. Then he glanced at 
Gaston, and saw, directed toward him, the men- 
acing rifle barrel. New life seemed infused into 
him, and he raised a supplicating hand. 

‘* Don’t shoot ! Master, don’t shoot !” he cried, 
‘* The food shall be carried where you wish! Only 
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help me heal tl 
beast has given. nu 


wounds which the terrible 
you alone can save me !” 
Ile did not doubt 
rank, added to his well- 
| enable him, if he wished, 
once more, into a submis- 


Gaston saw a way of 
that 
known cunning, we 
to bring the carriers, 
sive state. 

‘“*Numar,” he said, 


escape. 
Numar’s su} 


stepping forward so as to 
talk more easily with the wounded man, “ you 
are badly hurt, and the leopard bites will be cer- 
tain death unless | cure you with that wonderful 
ointment d which 


to use, 


I carry, ar 
But bef 


ise to do just wl 


1 alone know how 
| help you you must prom- 
[ say. Order the carriers to 
put away their weapons and again shoulder the 
packs. If you do. 
you lie there.” 
Numar groan 


lo this I will shoot you as 


and surrendered. Just now 
his own life seer 


eration. 


| the most important consid- 
He gave a peculiar shout, and imme- 
diately twenty dark faces appeared above the un- 
derbrush. He spoke to them, explaining the 
situation, and all came forward submissively. 
They looked on wit 


h awe as Gaston bandaged 
the wounds of their ¢ 


\ief and applied what they 
thought was magic ointment. A litter was ar- 
s Numar was lifted. 
journey was resumed he 


ranged, and on t sefore the 
made a speech to the 
carriers. 

‘You see, master,” he said, turning to Gaston, 
who had been busy taking the pelt from the beau- 
tiful creature he had shot, ‘I have told them 
they must now obey you and keep you from dan- 
The life of their chief depends upon your 
good will and safety ' evil happened to you I 
might not be cured of the leopard bites.” 

That all the next day they 
marched on without accident of any kind, and on 
seventh day of their absence 
rney’s station, the precious 
carriers’ shoulders. 


ger. 


afternoon 


the morning of the 
reached Captain Bu 
packs safe on the 

Gaston and his troop were hailed with rejoic- 
ing, for the last of th 
the evening before. ‘The boy had promised Numar 
that his treachery should be kept a secret ; and, 
in return, the chief pledged himself to bring the 
neighboring tribes into more friendly relations 
the whites. kind treatment Numar 
received at the station (where he staid till cured 
of his wounds) him to become a stanch 
friend to the c 

Thu none of 
portant a part in thei 
played by the leopard. 
appreciation by hat 
the place of honor 


food had been distributed 


with 


im- 
famine was 


learned how 


rescue from 


settlers 


But Gaston showed his 
ging up the animal's pelt in 
in his cabin. 
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First ARTICLE. 


Tue Directory of the City of New York gives 
the names of forty-nine libraries. Three of these 
have branches, making in all fifty-eight. But the 
branches are not at all included in this enumera- 
tion, and some important libraries are omitted 
which I have included in this review, and some 
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are too unimportant to justify any public notice 
of them. 

Very few of these collections are sustained by 
organizations existing solely for the support of a 
library. Most of them are adjuncts of guilds, 
societies and institutions which have other ob- 
jects in view, and to which a library is merely 
incidental. Nine are connected with institutions 


of learning, seven with missions and churches, 
some with clubs, and others with secret societies. 
Some are distinguished as free reference, and 

others as free circulating. 


By the 
former phrase it is meant that books 
may be consulted in the reading room, 
but cannot be taken away. By the 
latter term it is intended to denote 
that books may be borrowed for a 
limited period. 

Having personally examined the 
libraries of the city of New York with 
a view to ascertain their condition and 
advantages, I propose to present in 
Frank LEsLie’s PopuLAR MONTHLY 
the principal facts and conclusions 
which the examination has suggested. 

One of the first impressions created 
by these collections as a whole is their 
inadequacy to the reasonable demands 
of the population to be supplied. 
The Astor contains the largest num- 
ber of volumes, 245,349. ‘The Mer- 
cantile Library follows close to it with 
239,793. Columbia College comes 
next with 150,000. The New York 
Historical has barely 100,000, and no 
other library attains to that number ; 
but the recent additions to the Lenox 
will probably bring that collection 
next to that of Columbia College. 
All the so-called public or association 
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libraries of the city combined possess less than 
2,300,000 volumes. The thirteen largest have 
in all, and on the highest estimate, 1,304,413 
volumes. But a large part of these are practi- 
eally unavailable to the populace, some by virtue 
of the fact that they meet the wants of special- 
ists only, and some because the terms of use are 
virtually prohibitive to the people at large, and 
necessarily so by the nature of the institutions 
with which they are connected. Of twenty-three 
of the more important collections six only are 
really available to the populace. These six have 
together 555,660 volumes. The inadequacy of 
the supply is shown not only by the paucity in 
numbers and by the restrictions or prohibitions 
involved in the terms of use, but by inaccessibil- 
ity of location as well. 
free 
library of one hundred 
thousand volumes 
north of Ninth Street. 
There are free 
libraries, however, in 
the upper part of the 
city which give prom- 


There is no 


some 


ise of larger resources 
in the future. 
The Library of the 
Young Men’s Chris- 
tian 
''wenty-third 
has much to gain be- 
fore it that 
number of volumes, or 
to them. 
The Library of the 
Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen is do 
ing valuable 
with their 
volumes on Sixteenth 
Strect, but their build- 
and 


Lenox 


near 


Association on 


Street 
attains 


space store 


service 
98 O00 


ing is contracted 
inadequate. 
Library gives promise 

of soon attaining large 

proportions in the way 

of books as well as of buildings, but it is practically 
unavailable to the large population west of Cen- 
tral Fark. Six of the most important libraries of 
the city, and containing about 755,195 volumes, 
or nearly one-third of all the public libraries of 
the city, are within five blocks of a common cen- 
tre, and below Thirteenth Street. The patronage 
which the three free libraries of the six receive 
shows that they are well placed, and need not be 
removed to meet the wants of the people. We do 
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not know of any practically free library which 
needs to be removed on account of lack of patron- 
age, yet it remains true that there is a very large 
uptown population to whom none of the libraries 
now established are really accessible. 

The total of v 
to be a large num 


lumes above stated may appear 

but it is to be considered 
in view of the demands of so large a population 
as that which composes the city of New York; 
but whether adequate to the demands of the pop- 
ulace or not must be determined in great part by 


INTERIOR VIEW, ASTOR 
LIBRARY, 


the statisties of circula- 

tion, whether by reference 

or by loan.” Our investigations on 
this point are restricted very much 
by fact that quite a number of 
the libraries keep no of 
readers. But the most successful 
s among them furnish some data 
which fair inferences may be 


drawn 


record 


The six libraries having 
lation report for the last year 
1,308,515 volumes drawn. Whether this be a 
record of we may be proud may be in- 
ferred from the fact that one library of Chicago 
reported the great circulation of 1,414,469 vol- 
The main library of Boston, with fifteen 
branches, had reulation of 1,812,432. The 
City Public L of Chicago, having head- 
quarters in the ¢ Hall, and possessing 180,000 
volumes, reported for the last year a circulation of 


the largest cir 


which 


umes, 
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2,115,386. The largest circulation by any one 
library of New York was for last year 447,597. Is 
the difference between these figures of New York 
and other cities due to the difference in the 
tastes of the people or to the condition of the 
libraries ? The circulating library of New York 
which offers the best figures which this city can 
bring to the comparison, the New York Free 
Circulating Library, is a young institution, with 
very meagre resources in books, buildings and 
funds, having but 62,378 volumes in all its 
branches. The records of all the principal li- 
braries of New York show a very great increase, 
in the course of their history, in the number of 
books and extent of circulation; but whether 
this growth is at all commensurate with the 
growth of the wealth and the population of this 
city may be left to the reader to infer from the 
data given above. 

The libraries of New York disclose some of the 
causes of success and of failure in the manage- 
ment of libraries. <A library is a success or a fail- 
ure so far as it meets or does not meet the pur- 
pose of its creation. If a specialty it is judged 
by the extent to which it attracts specialists. If 
designed to supply the populace or average read- 
ers the measure of its success is the number of 
persons who avail themselves of its advantages, 
Of the factors of success, we mention first access- 
ibility. It must be in a locality where it can be 
reached by the people who are expected to use it. 
It is seen that the residence districts are more 
favorable localities than the business sections. For 
this reason the trend of libraries as well as of fam- 
ilies has been uptown. Nearly all the older 
collections have been moved several times. This 
is a very important factor of the success of the 
miscellaneous and popular collections, since they 
are patronized to some extent by women, and to 
greater extent by children and young people. 
But the subject of accessibility is to be considered 
not only as to the matter of location, but as it is 
affected by restrictions relating to the use of 
books. The number of patrons, that is, readers, 
may be limited by terms which, though ostensi- 
bly practicable for all, are practically prohibitive 
to many. While the conditions are practicable, 
the management may possibly be discourteous and 
offensive. 

However desirable large numbers of books may 
be, it is shown by the statistics that the extent of 
patronage of a library is not dependent on the 
size of the collection of books, although it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the enlargement of the 
resources of successful libraries would, within rea- 
sonable limits, increase the patronage. The Li- 
brary of Cooper Union had the iast year but 33,300 
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volumes, 167 magazines and 297 newspapers, yet 
the number of volumes drawn in the course of 
the year was 260,000, and the number of visitors 
to the reading room was 561,000. The number 
of volumes drawn was nearly equivalent to draw- 
ing the whole library eight times, besides the 
readings of magazines and newspapers. The 
popularity of the library is not owing to any su- 
periority of the collection of books, but must be 
attributed to the long standing and prestige of 
the institution as a resort, and to the large sup- 
ply of newspapers and magazines. The place is 
widely known, and the fact seems to be estab- 
lished by the statistics of other free libraries that 
a large supply of periodical literature leads to the 
reading of books as well as to the reading of 
newspapers and periodicals. This is a success of 
asmall but popular reference library. Undoubt- 
edly an important element of this success is the 
feeling on the part of the populace that the in- 
stitution is designed for their use, and that they 
are entirely welcome to the library hall. Other 
factors of success are observable in the manage- 
ment of the free e/reu/ating libraries. The loan 
of books meets the wants of many persons who 
could not use a reference library. The branches 
of the circulating libraries give a decided advan- 
tage, since they are so many centres of distribu- 
tion, but the branches must be successes in order 
to make any considerable success for the institu- 
tion as a whole. 

The branch of the New York Free Circulating 
Library, known as the Bruce Branch, had last 
year but 15,000 volumes, yet the total cireula- 
tion of that branch was 147,932, or nearly equiv- 
alent to the use of the whole branch ten times. 
The Free Cireulating Library of the Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen exhibits similar re- 
sults; but it has, [ believe, no branches. The 
patrons of the free circulating libraries are for 
the most part children and very young people, and 
this fact accounts in great part for the extent 
of the circulation. This class of the population 
is virtually excluded from the reference libraries 
owing to the fact that they are in the schools 
during the day when the libraries are open ; and 
quite a number of libraries exclude children by 
express enactments tu this effect. 

It should not be inferred from the success of 
free circulating libraries that all should be 
managed on that plan. The collections of this 
class are made up chiefly of the so-called popular 
works, the current and comparatively cheap 
books. While but few of these books are lost, 
the wearand tear are very great, for many 
volumes fall into the hands and homes of the 
untidy or careless, and are badly soiled and mu- 
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tilated, and soon made unfit for circulation with 
cleanly people. Such books—amounting to sev- 
eral hundred—are every year given away by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association Library ; 
but such books in the New York Free Circulating 
Library are, so far as is possible, cleaned, rebound 
and restored. It is evident that such a system 
should not be adopted by a library of costly and 
rare books, like the Astor or the New York His- 
torical. The rare and costly books when once 
destroyed could not be replaced at all, or only at 
great cost. Some persons would favor the ex- 
pedient of placing the rare and costly books in 
rooms where they would be accessible for refer- 
ence, and loaning the cheaper grades, and throw- 
ing away the mutilated volumes. 
have suggested that, in place of the loan system, 
the cheaper books be given away at the first. It 
is thought that it would cost less than to circulate 
the same number of books under the loan system. 
save the cost of the reception, 


Some persons 


} 


This plan would 
repairing and actual waste by wearing out of 
The increased expense created by an in- 
creased demand for books under this plan would 
be offset by the production or publication of the 
books in increased quantities and at reduced 
rates. Objections to the plan may easily be 
started. Some might sell or pawn their books ; 
but that can be done under any system of cir- 
culation. A more serious objection is in the 
conjecture that the plan is so personally charita- 
ble that the offensiveness of the charity would be 
felt by many persons who now avail themselves 
of the loan system. A like objection was once 
started against free schools, but now all classes 
are quite willing to accept the benefits of that in- 
stitution. We consider the plan especially as an 
economical system of effective circulation. 
Apparently against such a plan is the fact 
stated in the Report of the New York Free Cir- 
culating Library that the cost of circulation by 
that institution was but $.06,4 per volume. This 
statement of percentage is valuable as showing 
approximately what it costs to handle a book—to 
give it out and receive it again—but it does not 
cover all the of the administration of the 
library, the cost of keeping the books which are 


books. 


cost 


not given out, and the cost of loss by wear and 


tear of books. These are important factors of the 
financial problem. 
sooner it must be replaced by a new one. A 
large percentage of circulation argues a large 
percentage of loss by use. Whatever the interest 
or cost of maintaining room more than needful 
for the actual number of books circulated, and 
whatever the value of the work which the clerical 
force could do in the way of giving out and re- 


The more a book is used the 
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ceiving more volumes than they now circulate, 
and whatever the amount of loss in value of books 
there may be by use, these are all factors of the 
actual cost of maintaining a library of a given 
number of books. The true relation of expense, 
then, to volumes, is not to volumes circulated, but 
of volumes actually in the 
report professes when the 
rary are stated. The cost 

books, like the cost of 
ng books, should be ineluded 
in the annual expense account. The actual an- 
nual cost, then, of maintaining the New York 
Free Circulating Library, and so of securing the 
cireulation named, is about 434 cents per volume, 
a sum which would buy two volumes of the cheap 
editions of many of the standard novels. At a 
cost of 20 cents lume the annual expense of 
New York F Cireulating Library would 
purchase 138,541 volumes. If the gift of one vol- 
ume caused the lation of it among four per- 
the total cireul would be 554,164 ; 
but some agency would be required to effect the 


to the whole numbe: 
library, as nearly 
annual expenses of 
of replacing wo 
cleaning and re} 


the 


sons, ation 


distribution by und in the absence of any 
extended experiment on this plan it is impossible 
to argue safely what the cost would be or what 
the extent of circulation. Considering the agencies 
most likely to be required, and the uncertainty of 
effectual distribution, it is not probable that any 
such satisfactory results would be secured as are 
of the New York 
Free Cireulating Li Hlowever, the data 
given above furnish evidence to believe that under 
proper management the plan might be productive 
of very large and good results, and that it will 
justify an effort in that way on the part of those 
persons who are disposed to benefit the people. 
The plan is a suggestion of the Librarian of the 
New York Historical Society, in stating which I 
trust that I have not misrepresented his views. It 
should not be thor that it is proposed to dis- 
pense with reference and free circulating libraries. 
Books of reference and other works too costly to 
give away in any considerable number will always 
be needed by the populace as well as by the spe- 
cialist ; yet it is known that the largest part 
of the books commonly circulated are works of 
fiction, juveniles and books of the lighter litera- 
ture, all of whi e the cheapest works, and 
therefore most given away in large num- 
gut it is cirenlation of this class of 
books which imposes upon the circulating libra- 
ries the largest part of their labor and expense. 

It is a curious fact revealed by the statistics of 
the libraries, so far as they give light on the sub- 
ject, that in the amount used in annual expenses 
the New York Free Circulating Library has had, 


now obtained by system 


rary. 


rhit 


bers. 
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relatively to the number of its books, more of the 
“ sinews of war” than any other library, although 
it is apparently one of the least endowed of all. 
The fact that it has had the sinews is one of the 
easons of its greater success in the way of circu- 


ree 
lation. It has spent in making itself efficient 
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the Mercantile Library, 12 cents ; and the Cooper, 

18 cents per volume. The increase of branches 

increases the circulation, but necessitates an in- 

crease of the forces employed, and so relatively to 

the number of volumes increases the expenses. 
There is a marked difference in the character 
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43 cents for every volume it owns. The Astor 


Library has spent about 17 cents per volume ;* 


* We include in the cstimate of expenses a large sum 
paid out for books, because a like item appears in the esti- 
The sum paid by the Astor for 
books is much greater than the amount paid by any other. 


mate of other libraries. 


This amount out, the sum expended during the year on each 
volume is about 9 cents. 


SAMUEL J. 


TILDEN. 
in 
but 
in 


case 
the 
that 
class of books in which the collection is strongest. 


of the readings of the libraries even 
of the large miscellaneous collections, 
largest number of readings is us ally 
In the Astor Library the greatest number of read- 
ers were in history, 38,859 ; but the readers of lit- 
erature follow close in a force of 38,039. Read- 
ers of American history number 24,597; but 
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SUGGESTED DESIGN FOR THE TILDEN TRUST LIBRARY BUILDING FORTY-SECOND STREET ELEVATION, 
British literature is the choice of 16,407. Novels the United States patent offices ; 8,358 in “‘ gen- 
as such do not appear in the tables of classifica- eral science.” T 
tion. Readers in the departments of science and the readers is seen to be in favor of literature and 
art number 78,819; painting, sculpture and ar- fiction as compared with works of a scientific 
cheslogy having the largest number, 9,475; character, 
chemistry and physics come next, with 7,385 The New York I 
readers. Report of 1892 ¢ 
In the Mercantile Library the contrast in read- 


» preponderating preference of 


Circulating Library in the 
is the per cent. of readings, 
or volumes. Fi on in the four branches of this 
ings compared with those of the Astor is remark- library has an average of 424 per cent.; juve- 
able. Fiction leads with more than half of the — niles, 283 per cent 


science has 3 per cent.; art, 
whole number of volumes drawn, reaching the 2}; 


literature, 84; and history, biography and 
enormous number of 93,257, of which $2,464 are travel, 7$ per ec Much of the juvenile read- 
ing is fiction. In the two we have 71 per cent. of 
ber is in literature, 24,013; history, geography the whole. 
and travel, 17,125: biography, 10,114 ; making a The classificat 
total of 144,509 out of the grand total of 161,208 Men’s Christian 
volumes drawn. 


in the English language. he next largest num- 


f the readings of the Young 
\ssociation is greatly in contrast 
with this. The largest number of volumes drawn 
in the year closing January 1st, 1892—that is, for 
the year 1891—was in science and art, 43 4-10 per 
cent. Next was general literature, 13 5-10; fic- 
tion, 10 2-10; ¢ ypedias and dictionaries, 91-10, 


and history, 6 6-10, per cent. In the sciences the 
of fiction ; 31.812 were of the Lovell and Seaside lar 


For the Library of Cooper Union we have the 
statistics given in the Report of 1892. The total 
number of bound volumes drawn in the year was 
167,451 ; of this number 37,433 were in “‘ general 
literature, including history ”; 13,692 were works 


rest number lumes drawn was, in medical 


libraries ; 4,445, specifications and drawings of and surgical nee, 10,173 volumes. Many 
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of the libraries do not make any classification of 
readings. As may be seen from these figures, the 
free circulating libraries deal chiefly in fiction. 
Statistics of other circulating libraries are to the 
same purport. The largest part of their ex- 
penses is for the circulation of fiction. Into this 
one factor of these libraries the element of evil 
may enter more than is possible to any other 
factor. Notwithstanding the evident attractive- 
ness of this factor, it is a question whether it 
pays in intellectual and moral returns to maintain 
great collections of fiction for the populace. It is 
said in this connection that the people are the 
best judges of what they should have; but the 
correctness of the reply will not be doubted, that 
neither the State nor charitable organizations 
think it best to give every man, or association of 
men, whatever these men or associations think 
they should have. There are some persons who 
argue that the novel cultivates a taste for more 
substantial reading. There are periods of life 
when milk and a light diet are useful; but there 
is prevalent only one opinion as to making the 
novel the staple literary diet. In the popular 
judgment, a confirmed habit of novel reading is 
closely allied to a confirmed habit of idleness. 

An inspection of the libraries suggests some 
inquiries as to the literary proclivities and dis- 
abilities of women. All the libraries are open to 
women as well as to men. A few frequent the 
reference libraries, but the number is small com- 
pared with the number of males. The reports of 
a few libraries only make any mention of the at- 
tendance of females. Of 414,076 visitors to the 
reading room of Cooper Union, only 4,407 were 
women. A larger proportion — mostly young 
girls—visit the free circulating libraries. The 
report of one of these gives the number of ap- 
plications of readers as 3,920 males and 2,961 
females. The applications of females at the 
Bruce and Harlem branches were in excess of 
those of males. These two branches are more 
distinctly in residence districts than the other 
branches. The statistics of the libraries and the 
evidence of the reading rooms show that women 
do not to any considerable extent as compared 
with men consult the libraries. Is it to be in- 
ferred that as a class they are not readers ? or is 
the fact to be attributed to the uncongenial ar- 
raugements of public libraries ? It is argued by 
some persons that women are not readers, and 
cannot be, owing to the demands of domestic and 
social life. Most of them, it is said, have house- 
hold cares which demand their attention day and 
evening. Those of them who are clerks do not 
1eceive wages large enough to permit them to put 
out their sewing, and they must, therefore, toil 
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evenings for themselves and the members of their 
homes. Men have leisure at night to read. But 
it is to be said in reply to this that there are many 
women comparatively free from household duties, 
and who have more leisure than they know what 
to do with. 

The example of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association Library shows that there are many 
working and self-supporting women who read. 
The large number of patrons of that insti- 
tution are of the class referred to as having no 
spare time. So that it seems most reasonable to 
believe that the conspicuous absence of women 
from the libraries is due to the fact that these 
institutions are so commonly the resort of men. 
Women are in the majority in the churches, but 
they do not constitute any considerable part of 
the other common assemblies. The library of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association shows that 
women will resort to a well-appointed library ap- 
propriated exclusively to their own use. The 
general fact reflects credit upon our women as 
indicative of the possession of womanly instincts 
and a sense of proprieties. This remark should 
not be thought to reflect discreditably upon those 
women who now go to the pubiic libraries, since 
it is evident that the demands of study, and the 
impossibility of meeting those demands in other 
places, may compel resort to places where the con- 
ditions are not wholly congenial. Another fact 
indicating that we have here the true reason of 
the absence of women from the libraries, and that 
they are readers, is that libraries in the residence 
districts have a larger circulation and patronage 
than those located in business quarters of the 
city. A fair inference is that the increase of 
patronage is to great extent from the females ; 
and this inference is sustained by the statistics 
above referred to in connection with the state- 
ment of applications at the Bruce and Harlem 
branches. Not until well-endowed and _ well- 
managed libraries have been established for 
women can it be known how well they may be 
utilized. 

Libraries are now more than ever before re- 
garded as important factors in the system of edu- 
cation; the estimate of their importance will 
increase as they are perfected and their results 
known. The system of State or municipal aid has 
given an impetus to the creation of free circulat- 
ing libraries. The law, since it bases the aid on 
the extent of the circulation of a library, is likely 
to cause some deterioration in the quality of the 
books circulated, since light literature is more 
commonly sought than more substantial or profit- 
able books. It would seem practicable to make 
some modification of the law so that it would 
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favor those Jibraries which steadily and conscien- 
tiously deal in histories, works of science and the 
useful arts. As the law now stands it practically 
bids for the circulation of works of fiction, and 
puts the libraries of a substantial character at a 
disadvantage. 

It is a fact worthy of note in this connection 
that nearly all the free circulating libraries of 
New York entitled to appropriations of public 
funds mention in their reports that they have 
not received from the authorities the amount to 
which they are entitled under’the provisions of 
the law. 

The libraries will render good service to their 
patrons, and be mutually helpful, if they will 
adopt a uniform table of statistics. At present 
the reports cover different periods of time and 
different topics, and make different classifications 
of the same matter, so that safe conelusions can 
be drawn from a comparison of the statistics in 
There might be 
as to the period when the fiseal year 
and also as to the classification of 
books, so that it would be understood from the 
tabulated forms whether the terms “literature ” 
and ‘‘ general literature” included works of fic- 
tion or As a means of securing this uni- 
formity some 
tabulated forms. 
conclusions 
drawn, 

The people of 


regard to a few subjects only. 
an agreement 


shall begin, 


not. 


library, or bureau, might issue 
From reports so unified safe 


as to methods and results might be 


the city of New York are greatly 
favored in the possession of such magnificent in- 
stitutions as the Astor and Lenox and 
such efficient institutions as the Cooper Union, the 
Mercantile, the New York Free Circulating, the 
Mechanics’ and Tradesmen’s and other libraries, 


Libraries, 


and have been honored by them; but it is to be 
remembered that the city as such has paid noth- 
ing for them, 
charity, the legacies of such public-spirited men 
as Cooper, the 
much to institutions, and the example of 
Chicago might appropriately be followed by this 
city. In the year past that city appropriated to 
her Public Library alone the sum of $113,199. 
The city of New York, the metropolis of the 
nation, may 


and that they are all works of 
Astors and Lenox. The city owes 


+ 
nese 
Lilie t 


reasonably be thought to be much 
more able than the metropolis of a section of the 
country to aid her public institutions. 

Few persons other than experts in library prac- 


tice can understand how much labor is required 
to administer a large public library, whether ref- 


erence free. There is the labor of the selec- 
tion of books, requiring a knowledge of new pub- 
lications. There is the arrangement of books, 


classification and numbering ; the taking of books 


or 
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from shelves and replacing them, keeping rec- 
ords of the number of readers and kinds of read- 
ing, preparing lists and catalogues, collecting 
fines and fees, as in some libraries—these are but 
a few of the duties. Not the least of the de- 
mands made of the attendants is the instruction 
of those applicants for books who do not know 
how to use catalogues or to find books, and the 
education of tl 10 do not know what they 
want. To be a successful librarian requires the 
patience of Job, the politeness of Chesterfield 
and the strenet horse. 

The Tilden Trust Library is too embryonic to 
offer any reliable ground for a statement of what 
it will be. At present it has no existence in fact 
except in a collection of 10,000 volumes of Mr. 
wary, which by adjustment 
heirs at law has over to the 
trustees, and is now kept in the late ex-Governor’s 

1G ‘vy Park. 
to the publie, 
arrangements fo 
fected. 

The visions 
the public in 
trast with what 
of of the 
plans formed for 
of the libraries 
without a referet 
the trust. 

On the decease of Mr. 
that the library fund 
$5,000,000 from Mr. 
heirs appearing 
will, it was tho 


Tilden’s private 


with his been set 


residence at mer It is not, how- 
and will not be until 


e library shall have been per- 


ever, open 


the Tilden Library caught by 
s past have been in fairy con- 
seen in the impoverished state 
raries of New York, and the 
are so broad that no mention 
this city would be complete 

to the present prospects of 


most 


Tilden it was believed 
would at least 
Tilden’s but the 
contest the provisions of the 
est to accept the terms of 
offered the grandniece of the tes- 
By sett with the heirs the trustees 
have come into possession of $1,800,000, and 
reason to lieve 


realize 
estate ; 


settlement 
tator. 
have fhat this sum will be in- 
creased to $2,01 

This amount, ever, is not sufficient for the 
erection of buildings, the 

nd the equipment of the pro- 
ny such broad seale as Mr. Til- 


purchase of la the 
purchase of bo 
posed library or 
den had planne 
In this dilem 
munication to 
of the city of N York, asking an appropriation 
for the library. ‘The plan proposed to the city 
rests upon certain changes which have been con- 
templated by the city authorities, as the removal 
of the City Hall, and of the reservoir on Bryant 
Park. It has been proposed to erect new build- 
ings in the place of the old City Hall. The trus- 
tees of the Tilden fund ask the city to remove the 
old building to Bryant Park and to erect there a 


as seems to be most desirable. 
trustees addressed a com- 
Mayor and Common Council 






















































structure suitable for the library, giving the 
building and site. It is believed that by giving 
this assistance the city will enable the trustees to 
devote the two millions to the equipment and en- 
dowment of the library. 














Legislation has already been completed which 
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SHOULD the shades of the grandsires and great- 
grandsires of the New York business men of the 
present time be permitted to return to this ter- 
restrial sphere and visit the daily haunts of their de- 
scendants it is doubtful if those dignified, portly 
old gentlemen might not have a feeling of awe 
mingled with the wonder inspired by the changes 
made in a few decades in the business world. 
They were asturdy race, these ancestors of ours ; 
they did great things in their day and were not 
lacking in self-esteem; hence it would not be 
strange if the new order of, affairs did not en- 
tirely meet with their approval, or if, with a sigh 
for the good old times and a grim shake of the 
head at the Inxuries that have become our neces- 
sities, they should hide their diminished heads 
and gladly pass again into oblivion. 

The first impression would be that this new New 
York was very much up in the air, and perhaps 
a puritanical suspicion of sorcery might mingle 
with their astonishment at the workings of the 
busy, noisy city. Massive structures, twelve and 
sixteen stories high, solidly built of stone and 
iron, replace the low, flimsy buildings such as 
fed the flames to the amount of $20,000,000 worth 
of property in the great fire of 1835. Inside, hand- 
some cars carry numbers of passengers to the top- 
most floors in half the time taken to maunt one 
flight of the ill-lighted stairs of former days. 
Thousands of people are being constantly taken 
from one end of the city to the other in heavy 
trains that move rapidly through midair; and down 
below, cars are gliding swiftly along with appar- 
ently no propelling power whatever. These are 
strange sights, but not more marvelous than the 
transformation as darkness approaches, when 
from the tops of tall poles there flashes out a clear 
white light which illumines the city as if by magic. 

Business men deny with surprise that they have 
anything in the way of comforts and conveniences 
not actually necessary for their daily routine, and 
say their prayers, if they say them at all, without 
« word of thanks to the kind Providence to 
whom they owe it that their lots were cast in the 





provides for these changes, and gives promise of 
the success of the plan proposed. 

It remains for the authorities and people of 
New York so to aid the trust that they shall se- 
cure to themselves a library worthy of the wealth, 
creatness and wants of this city. 
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latter part of this nineteenth century. The bet- 
ter classes of offices, fifty or more years ago, Were 
to be found in bank buildings. Single rooms 
over stores, and old residences vacated as the city 
increased in size, were also used for office pur- 
poses. The buildings were not more than two or 
three stories high, and staircases were steep and 
narrow, with hallway lighted only from the outer 
door and adjoining rooms. ‘There was no water, 
no plumbing or conveniences of any kind. The 
fire in the stove or grate was in the charge of the 
office boy, if there was one, under whose gentle 
ministrations it waxed or waned as the chance 
might be, throwing out, perhaps, a burning heat 
in its immediate vicinity, but under no cireum- 
stances reaching the window corners which were 
left to Jack Frost, who, more active then than 
now, brought forth ice, snow and low tempera- 
ture with a lavish hand. 

One of the few old buildings which have not 
been remodeled out of all semblance to former 
days stands on Fulton Street. Sixty years ago it 
was known as an old building, and the interior has 
undergone only such repairing as was absolutely 
necessary. A room on the second floor was evi- 
dently a parlor, and the dark marble mantelpiece, 
supported on either side by marble pillars, with 
the high old-fashioned grate in the fireplace, 
shows it to have belonged to a once handsome 
residence. ‘The small-paned windows are secured 
on the inside by solid wooden shutters, and oppo- 
site the mantelpiece, high up on the wall, is what 
appears to be a large molded picture frame.  In- 
vestigation shows a window which originally al- 
lowed a few rays of light to pass into the dark 
hall on the ether side. Since the room has been 
used for business purposes it has been boarded up 
on the inside to prevent the entrance of maraud- 
ers. ‘This is a fair sample of the rooms used for 
old-time offices. They believed in wall papers 
then, and the present occupant of the room tells 
how, some twenty-five years ago, twenty different 
layers were scraped off before the original green 
finish of the wall appeared. Nothing short of a 
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blissful ignorance of microbes, bac- 
teria and the like could have preserved 
our revered f 


forefathers through such 
unsanitary 


and brought 
them safely to a hale, hearty old age. 

About 1870 the office population of 
New York was spreading up Broadway 
above Canal Street, but the tide turn- 
ed, and drifting back, is concentrat- 
ing in the lower part of the city within 
a certain radius having Wall Street 
for its centre. ‘The elevated roads 
have been a g factor in this cen- 
tralization, the perfection of ele- 
vator service and fireproof construc- 
tion has 
consequent i! 
cable. 


conditions 


] 


ana 


made high buildings, and 
crease of room, practi- 
The Pitt Bank, built during 
the war, was one of the first fireproof 
buildings to go up in the city. It 
had no elevator, but was arranged in 
suites and steam heated. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED OFFICE 


It was soon after the 
war that the idea of making buildings several 
stories higher was carried out and steam elevators 
introduced. It was not believed that the enter- 
prise would be successful. A few old men leased 
he upper floors for merely nominal sums, the first 
floor bringing more money than all the rest put 
together. By the time the first leases had expired 
public opinion had changed. When easy of ac- 
cess it was found that the fourth and fifth stories 
possessed the advantages of being farther from 
the dust and noise and in every way more desir- 


able. <A third fl 


introduction 
been arranged 


the 


to take care of 
tenants took 

next became ob! 
other evolution 
light and heat we 


additional cost } 


AMUN ii | 


Hit 


“tai it 


‘BAL Wi 
ye MLE Ill 


MODERN LAW OFFICES, 


of $10,000 broug!) 


ing was in its infane 


Lik 


the janitor to att 


CITIES. 


IN A FULTON STREET BUILDING, 


or which now has a rental value 
t when the idea of high build- 
y only $300 or $400. Before 
of the elevator the offices had 
suites ; a janitor was employed 
halls and corridors, but the 
rge of. their own premises. It 
gatory upon tenants to engage 
1d to the work, and with an- 
of individual offices, 
re included in the contract, the 
ig added to the rent, which at 
the present time averages 
from $1.50 to $7 per square 
foot. 

The introduction of steam 
for heating purposes was 
important. In 1862 it had 
been quite generally used 
for two years, but its man- 
agement was not thoroughly 
understood. A member of 
« firm introducing it into 
New York, upon going 
home late one evening, 
found a message awaiting 

to the effect that the 
apparatus he had put intoa 
certain building would not 
work, and the place was 
cold. With many misgiv- 
ings he hastened to investi- 
gate, and found—that the 
fire was out. The first pipes 
and fittings used in this 
country were of English 


e 


the care 


him 
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make, and the first wrought-iron pipes were used 
by a gas company in Boston, who began with a 
lot of condemned gun barrels, which they fastened 
together. 

It was not until 1870 that the hydraulic elevator 
came into use, and now it is possible to ascend to 
the height of sixteen or twenty stories at almost 
any rate of speed. In a few instances they run 
at 600 feet a minute; but, the velocity of a can- 
non ball not being desirable for a human being, 
300 or 400 feet is quite satisfactory. . In the tall- 
est buildings the upper stories are to be as quickly 
reached as the ones below by means of the express 
elevator, which will not stop at the lower floors. 
In smaller buildings, where the hydraulic elevator 
entails too great expense, the electric elevator 
has been made serviceable within the last two 
years, and is supplied with motive power from the 
electric subways, the amount of the supply being 
registered on a meter the same as gas. It was no 
longer ago than 1876 that the telephone was in- 
vented, and now it is possible to carry on a con- 
versation between all important points within 300 
miles of New York. Indeed, since the Columbian 
Exposition we have been in_ telephonic 
munication with Chicago. The telegraph is an 
older friend, dating back to 1845. In 1846 the 
Western Union had only, one office in New York 
city, where they now claim 260, with 20,000 
throughout the United States. 


com- 


‘ Bold Cyrus Field, he says, says he, 
I've got a pretty notion, 

That I can lay a telegraph 
Across the Atlantic Ocean.” 


in an old 


That is one of the verses of a jingle 
school reader which relates the history of the lay- 
ing of the cable in 1866; and now we can flash 
a message to far Australia, and even send money 


to all parts of the world. Cyrus Field was also 
one of the first to become interested in rapid 
transit in New York ; and in August, 1878, the 
first excursion train passed over the elevated road 
from Hanover Square to the Grand Central. The 
Third and Ninth Avenue lines were called the 
New York Elevated, the Sixth and Second, the 
Gilbert, afterward changed to the Metropolitan ; 
and in the final union of the roads we have the Man- 
hattan line of to-day. The first elevated trains 
were run by cable, the fare being ten cents dur- 
ing the daytime and five cents during two hours 
each morning and evening—commission hours. A 
few figures will show the necessity of rapid transit 
and the increase of travel on the elevated roads. 
On the first Wednesday in June, 1878, there were 
carried over the Sixth Avenue Elevated Road 
34,000 passengers, and on the first Wednesday in 


June, 1892, 212,621. During the month of May, 
1880, there were carried over all the roads of the 
Manhattan line 5,565,306 passengers, the num- 
ber increasing to 18,378,242 carried in May, 1892. 
The necessity for the prompt dispatch of the 
mail in tall buildings was met by the introduction 
of mail chutes, which may be placed in all build- 
ings four or more stories in height, carried up 
through each floor, and a collection made every 
twenty or thirty minutes during the busy hours 
of the day. As all mail matter is under Uncle 
Sam’s special jurisdiction, his consent must be ob- 
tained before a chute can be placed in a building. 
He stipulates forthwith that the chute must be 
in a public place, easy to take apart in case of 
obstruction, and that an elastic bottom is sup- 
plied to prevent injury to the mail matter. There 
are some fifty buildings in New York which are 
supplied with chutes, and ic is understood that 
permission to place them in other buildings has 
been withheld, the number of carriers employed 
not being sufficient to warrant enlarging the 
routes. It is interesting to note, in the great 
competition in all branches of business, that only 
firm has the right to manufacture 
chutes, which have been in use since 1883. 
The improvements in offices and office build- 
ings has more than kept pace with the improve- 
ments in residences. The sanitary arrangements 
are now so perfect as to give an almost artistic 
sense of pleasure. Corroded pipes are no longer 
hidden away in dusty cubby holes, but stand out 
in the simplicity of superior workmanship, a 
guarantee of healthful conditions. There are no 
longer networks of supply and vent pipes inter- 
secting the floors as they run from bowls set in 
any out-of-the-way corner that seemed most con- 
venient. The pipe line follows a definite course, 
and the bowls must be within five feet of it. Tiled 
floors and hard-finished walls give no lodgment 
to dust and dirt, and the building superintendent 
sees that the carpenter regularly employed by the 
establishment, and the janitor, with the army of 
scrubwomen and other employés, keeps every- 
thing in the perfection of order and cleanliness. 
The interior of the private office the occupant 
has fitted up according to his individual tastes, 
and thousands of dollars have been spent in some 
of the more elegant ones. One of the handsomest 
offices in New York is that of a downtown lawyer. 
The suite of rooms is large and well lighted, the 
private office of the proprietor being furnished in 
carved mahogany showing the coat of arms of the 
owner with an oak-leaf design, hard floor and 
rugs. There is a handsome mantelpiece with a 
mirror, and shelves on either side for books, and 
in the fireplace is a well-filled grate. The fire 


one these 
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screen, of heavy plate glass, framed in mahogany, 
stands in front, and on one side are the shovel 
and tongs of brass. On two ends of the largest 
and handsomest desk are the coat of arms of the 
those of the United States, New York 
and Ireland. The shield of the former appears on 
other pieces of furniture. A large iounge and 
chairs are covered with leather. It is a business 
office, and everywhere are books and papers, with 
all the paraphernalia of a busy lawyer. Many 


owner, and 


offices of large companies show beautiful interior 
decorations — white and gilt filigreework, hard 
wood that it has taken years to season into proper 


condition, various kinds of marble. Carvings and 
Eastern designs enter into the finishing of the 
rooms, even the large safes being incased in highly 
polished wood and ornamental ironwork. 

The improvement in safes, locks and keys has 
been very great. Some of the first safes in use 
had a massive appearance, with great nail heads 
appearing every few inches along the corners, 
but were really nothing more than wood covered 
inside and out with sheet iron. 
lowed by iron 


These were fol- 
thickness 
of metal, with a key so large as to require another 
safe to keep it. 


sifes made of one solid 


Long kevs and short keys, thick 
keys and thin keys, the combination key and then 
the combination lock, all came in turn ; 
we have a lock that, with its 
wound will not open to king or presi- 
dent until it The door 
to the safe has a network of great bolts, and the 
body of it is made of layers of different metals 
that greatest force, while inside the 
burglar-proof is the fireproof safe with its lining 
of non-combustible material that defies the flames. 
»w equal improvement. The janitor 
has a master key that will open all the rooms on 
a floor, and a man can carry the keys securing 
dozens of 


and now 
time clockwork 


and s 


has run to the time set. 
resist the 
Door keys sh 


buildings with greater ease than one 
old-fashioned brass key weighing two or three 
pounds, 

The business man can now sit in his office on a 
hot summer’s day and enjoy a breeze furnished 
by a little electric fan motor which keeps him cool 
at the cost of a cent or two an hour, and witha 
dozen electric bells attached to his desk he can 
call as many different employés to receive orders. 
Or, if he has a fancy for sitting in different parts 
of the room, he has the bell punches placed in a 
small block of wood, the wires passing through 
a tube connecting with it making it portable, so 
that n lounge in a comfortable chair and 
still have his office force within reach. 
a bell on the 
department. 


he ea 
A ring at 
wall brings messengers, police or fire 
The typewriter and the stenographer 
who operates it are to be counted among the great- 
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est blessings of the man of to-day, and it would 
be hard for him dispense with them, although 
he has had them hardly a dozen years. 
need not be distracted by any of the minor needs 
of an office, for a firm stands in readiness to put 
in a cabinet containing toilet articles and keep 
him supplied with fresh towels at a nominal cost. 
Ice is brought to him regularly, and he can have 
a clock that is regulated from Washington every 
day, or there is an electric clock if he likes better, 
iv clock will be kept in good 
running order by a firm who make a business of 
putting them into offices. A perpetual calendar 
is also added if desired. 

So closely is 


His mind 


and even an eig 


vlern business building eon- 
nected with the outside world that a man ean sit 
in his office and ike all the arrangements for a 
farewell to friends in all parts 
tain the necessary supplies, and 
be ready to start A build- 
ing like the Equitable, for instance, is a little city 
by itself. All sorts of 
there, and there 


trip to Europe, say 
of the country, ¢ 


little over an hour. 


business are represented 
s hardly a want that could not 
be supplied. For material needs there is a café 
to satisfy the inner man ; a barber and _ bootblack 
will treat the outer man, while the manicure and 
chiropodist will ify and ameliorate. Books 

| be delivered from an up- 
| the periodicals of the day 
are on sale; yo in buy cut glass and mineral 
ng ora box of bonbons: you 
ean select your theatre tickets or a lot of land ; 
ie bank or invest it in insur- 
ance policies ; and on the upper floor of the build- 
a shirt made to order, but the 
iman would have to be called 
You for him 
there are messenger boys 
deliver your message, if not 
least in a reasonably short 


can be ordered 
town library, a 


waters, a large } 
put your money 


ing you might 
nearest John ( 
upon to Jaund: 

yourself, however, for 
in waiting who 
with winged fe 


need not go 


time. 

The law libra f the Equitable, with its 14,000 
which, with the convenient fit- 
tings, cost some $100,000, has been a great attrac- 
tion to lawyers. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Building, another handsome structure, light and 
convenient, has the nucleus of a law library for its 
tenants which will in time be equally good. One 
of the most unique features of the Equitable is 
the Lawyers’ Club, which makes its home in the 
building, occupying nearly two floors. There are 
a thousand odd members, including many promi- 
nent downtown business men, lawyers and others. 
It was organized ‘to provide a suitable meeting 
and lunch room and library for the use of, and to 
promote social intercourse amongst, the mem- 
bers.” The rooms, open from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M., 


selected volumes, 
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are handsomely furnished and commodious, with 
every accommodation for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the members. ‘I'he wives and daughters 
of members may take their friends to luncheon 
in the ladies’ apartments, where are dining rooms, 
private parlor and dressing rooms with bath, a 
supply of dainty toilet articles mounted in silver, 
and a maid always in attendance. 

It takes nearly as much machinery to run a 
large business building as for an ocean steamer, and 
the engine room below is one of its most interest- 
ing departments. 
the 


There are engines that furnish 
power for the elevators, engines that pump 
up water for the fire lines on each floor, and for 
hot water for cleaning and cold water for offices, 
besides the dynamos that generate the electricity : 
and in some cases engines for running ventilating 
fans, air pumps for ventilating purposes and 
operating pneumatic tubes. 

If the unhappy dwellers in flats, who obtain 
their supply of oxygen through the medium of 
ill-ventilated air shafts, knew of these delightfully 
airy homes, the office of building superintendent 
would be in great demand. These particular 
apartments, perched high up in the air, might be 
the ones discovered by Jack of the Beanstalk 
fame. There are windows on all sides, looking 
down the bay, over the East River, and farther 
over to Jersey and the North River, and if there 


isn’t a refreshing breeze there on the hottest day 
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in summer, then there isn’t one to be found. 
There are bedrooms, parlor, dining room and 
kitechen—the latter such as has been described as 
the ‘‘kitehen of the future,” with its tiled walls 
and floor. 

The cost of a modern office building is esti- 
mated at $50 a eubic foot, and we can form an idea 
of the value of property fifty years ago by refer- 
ring to the diary of Philip Hone, who is de- 
scribed as a ** leader of fashion and former Mayor 
of New York city.” Ile says, under date of No- 
vember 21st, 1838: ‘*'The house at the corner of 
Wall and ILlanover Streets has been sold to the 
North American Trust and Banking Company for 
the enormous sum of $223,000—higher than any- 
thing which has yet been heard of.” And later, 
March 7th, 1840: ‘*The ancient mansion of the 
late Mrs. KE. White, No. 11 Broadway, opposite 
sowling Green, was sold at auction one day last 
week, and brought only $15,000, ‘The lot is thirty- 
nine feet front on Broadway, twenty-seven feet 
wide in rear, and extends through to Greenwich 
Street nearly two hundred feet.” This was dur- 
ing the latter part of Van Buren’s panicky ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Hone goes on to say: ‘* This 
is the saddest proof of fall in real estate in this 
devoted city.” ‘The same site now would be worth 
some $600,000, and a modern building situated 
on the corner of Hanover and Wall Streets not 
less than $1,500,000. 
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The proud ship wrapped her in the red 
That hung from heaven, then the gray, 
The soft, dove gray that shrouds the dead 
And prostrate form of perfumed day. 
Some noisome, pygmy creatures kept 
The deck a spell, then, leaning, crept 
Apart in silence and distrust, 
And then below in deep disgust. 
An albatross—a shadow cross 
Hung at the head of buried day— 
At foot the albatross. 


Then came a warm, soft, sultry breath, 

A weary wind that wanted rest ; 
A wind as from some house of death 

With flowers heaped: as from the breast 
Of such sweet princess as had slept 
Some thousand years embalmed, and kept, 
In fearful Karnak’s tomb-hewn hill, 
Her perfume and spiced sweetness still 

Such breath as bees drop down to meet, 
And creep along lest it may melt 

Their honey-laden feet. 


The captain’s trumpet smote the air! 

Swift men, like spiders up a thread, 
Swept suddenly. Then masts were bare 

As when tall poplar’s leaves are shed, 
And repes were clamped and stays were clewed. 
*Twas as when wrestlers, iron-thewed, 
Gird tight their loins and take full breath, 
As set firm face, as fronting death. 

Three small, brown birds, or gray, so small, 
So ghostly still and swift they passed, 

‘Lhey scarce seemed birds at all. 


Then quick, keen sabre cuts, like ice ; 
Then sudden hail, like battle shot. 
Some creatures creeping down, like mice, 
And man, poor pygmy man, was not. 
The great ship shivered as with cold 
An instant, staggered back, then bold 
As Theodosia, to her waist 
In waters, stood erect and faced 
Fierce Cesar; on she kept her way, 
And laughed the black storm from her face 
As on some summer’s day. 
‘ 
The black sea horses rode in row; 
Their white manes tossing to the night 
But made the blackness blacker grow 
From flashing, phosphorescent light. 
And how like hurdle steeds they leapt! 
The moon burst throngh, the black troop swept 
Right through her hollow, on and on; 
A wave-wet scimiter was drawn, 
Flashed twice, flashed thrice triumphantly ; 
But still the steeds dashed on and on, 
And drowned her in the sea. 


What headlong winds that lost their way 
At sea and wailed out for the shore! 
How shook the orient doors of day 
With all this mad, tumultuous roar ! 
Black clouds shot through with stars of red, 
Strange stars, storm-born and fire-fed ; 
Lost stars that came, and went and came; 
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Such stars as never yet had name. 

The far sea lions on their isles 
Upreared their huge heads terrified, 
And moaned a thousand miles. 


What fearful battlefield, what space 
For light and darkness, flame and flood! 
Lo! Light and Darkness, face to face, 
In battle harness battling stood! 
And how the surged sea burst upon 
The granite gates of Oregon! 

It tore and tossed its seething spume, 
And wailed for room and room and room! 
It shook the crag-built eaglets’ nest 
Until they screamed from out their clouds, 
Then rocked them back to rest. 


How fiercely reckless raged the war! 

Then suddenly no ghost of light, 

Or even glint of storm-born star ; 

Just night and black things of the night; 
Just night and midnight’s middle noon 
With all mad elements in tune ; 

Just night and that continuous roar 
Of wind, wind, night, and nothing more. 

Then all the hollows of the main 

Sank down so deep, it almost seemed 
The sea was hewn in twain. 


How deep the hollows of this deep! 

How high, how trembling high the crest! 
Ten thousand miles of surge and sweep 

And length and breadth of billow’s breast! 
Up! up, as if against the skies! 
Down! down, as if no more to rise! 
The creaking wallow in the trough 
As if the world were breaking off! 

And how poor pygmies wallowed there 
Deep in the trough and tried to pray, 

To hide from God in prayer! 


Then boomed Alaska’s great last gun 
In battling ice and rattling hail. 
Then Indus came, four winds in one; 
And then Japan in counter mail 
Of mad cross winds, that Waterloo 
Was but as some babe’s tale unto. 
The typhoon spun his top in play 
And whistled as a glad boy may 

To see his top spin at his feet: 
The captain on his bridge in ice, 
His sailors mailed in sleet. 


What glorious, unnamed newness, space ! 

What shoreless, boundless, rounded reach 
Of room was here! Fit field, fit place 

For three fierce emperors, where each 
Came armed with elements that make 
And unmake seas and lands, that shake 
The heavens’ roof, that freeze or burn 
The seas as they may please to turn. 

And such black silence! Not a sound 
Save whistling of that mad, glad boy 

To see his top spin round. 


Then swift, like some sulked Ajax, burst 
Black Thunder from his battle tent. 

As if in pent-up, vengeful thirst 

For blood, the veins of Earth were rent, 


“ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
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And sheeted crimson lay a wedge 
Of blood below black Thunder's edge. 
A pause. The typhoon turned, upwheeled, 
And wrestled Death till heaven reeled ; 
Then Lightning reached her fiery rod, 
And on Death’s fearful forehead wrote 
The autograph of God. 


But Indus won the day, the night. 
Three little birds came dimly back 
And perched upon a spar of white 
Where lost Alaska lay in black. 
Dear Indus laid her breath of balm 
Like oil upon the waters. Calm 
The sea, serene the coming morn, 
As on Dakota's fields of corn; 
jave that a great, heartbroken sich 
Now sank the proud ship out of sight 
Then sent her to the sky. 


A man all night had kept the deck, 
A silent, seeing man, who knew 
‘The pulse of nature, and could reck 
Her bravest heartbeats through and throu 
That inky night! That icy night! 
The captain on his bridge all white 
With sheeting ice and sleeting snow! 
The pygmies in the trough below— 
The swine that plunged into the sea 
Just these down there, and up on deck 
The seamen, God, and he. 


The ship climbs up a crumbliag height 
Of heaving, surging, seething snow 
Then down, down, down’ «nd out of sig'it, 

As if a caverned league below. 
Then up! up! up! She imeets the light! 
She bows befére God’s fair firstborn, 
The holy virgin, maiden morn, 
Ar:ayed in woven gold and white. 

Put by the harp, hush minstrelsy ! 
Nor bard nor bird has yet been heard 

To sing on this vast sea. 


CANTO II. 


Suc light! such liquid, molten light! 

Such mantling, healthful, heartful morn! 
Such morning born of such a night, 

Such night as never nad been bern! 
The man caught in his breath, his face 
Was lifted up to light and space. 

Ilis hand dashed o’er his brow as when 
Deep thoughts submerge the souls of men 


And then he bowed, bowed mute, appalled 


At memory of scenes, such scenes 
As this swift morn recalled. 


He sought the ship’s prow, as men seek 
The utmost limit for their feet, 

To lean, look forth, to list. nor speak, 
Nor turn aside, nor yet retreat 

One inch from this far vantage ground 

Till he had pierced the. dread profound 

And proved it false. And yet he knew 


rh. 


waters.” 
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Deep in his heart that it was true; 
So like it was to that first dawn 

When God had said, ‘* Let there be light.” 
And thus he spake right on: 


‘* My soul born ere light was born, 
When ness was, as this black night. 

And then 
That sudd light, as this swift light! 

I had forg Now, I know 

The trava f the world, the low, 

Dull creat s in the seas of slime 

That time nmitted 
As me int acor 


rn, as this sweet morn! 


nto time, 

patiently, 
Then tur ilence unto dust 
And t the coming tree. 


“That | 


Volea s bursting from the slime, 


r blackness, seams of flame, 


Huge, shapeless monsters without name 
Slow s r in the loom of time; 

Slow weavi iS & Weaver weaves; 

So like as n some good man leaves 

His acorns to the nturies 

And waits the stout, ancestral trees. 
But al feebly memory 

Reels ba from all that fearful scene, 

It br the heart of me! 


** Volcanoes crying out for light ! 

The very sl found tongues of fire! 
Huge monsters climbing in their might 

Over st erged monsters in the mire 
That heaved their slimy mouths and eried 
And cried for light, and erying, died. 
How all that wailing throngh the air 
But seemed as some unbroken prayer, 

One ceaseless prayer that long night 
The world lay in the loom of time 

And waited so for light! 


‘“‘ And I amid these monsters there! 

A grade above, or still below ? 
Nay, Time has never time to care, 

And I can scarcely dare to know: 
I but remember that one prayer, 
Ten thousand great mouths in the air, 
‘Ten thousand monsters in their might, 
All eyeless, looking up for light! 

We prayed, we prayed as never man, 
By sea or land, by deed or word, 

Has prayed since light began. 


‘* Great sea cows laid their fins upon 
Low-floating isles as good priests lay 
Two holy hands, at early dawn, 
Upon the altar cloth to pray. 
Ay, even so, with lifted head, 
Poor slime-born creatures and slime-bred, 


We prayed. Our sealed-up eyes of night 
All lifting, lifting up for light. 
And I have paused to wonder, when 
This world will pray as we then: prayed, 
What God may not give men? 
** Liss! Or I saw—what was I then? 
Ah, dim and devious the light 
Comes back, but I was not of men, 
And it is only such a night 
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As this that was of war and strife 
Of elements, can wake that life— 
ak That life in death. that slimy, cold 

4% And blind and loveless life of old. 
But list! I saw—heed this, and learn 








How old, how holy old is love, 





However time may turn. 





‘*T saw, I saw, or somehow felt, 





A sea-cow mother nurse her young. 
I saw, and for the first time knelt, 
TG see her head, low, loving, hung 








Above her nursling. Then the light, 






The lovelight from those eyes of night! 






I say to you ’twas lovelight then 
a That first lit up the eyes of men. 






I say to you lovelight was born 
Ere God laid hand to clay of man, 
; Or ever that first morn. 









‘“ What though that monster slew her so, 
The while she bowed and nursed her young ? 
She leaned her heal to take the blow, 
And dying, still the closer clung, 
And gladly gave her life to save 
The helpless life she erstwhile gave, 
And so sank back below the slime, 
A shuttle in the loom of time. 
x This one thing more I needs must say: 











The monster slew her and her young; 
But love he could not slay.” 







The man stood silent, peering past 





His utmost verge of memory. 
What lay beyond, beyond that vast 
Bewildering darkness and dead sea 







Of noisome vapors and dread night ? 
No ligk not any sense of light 
Beyond that life when love was born 
On that first, far, dim rim of morn: 
No light beyond that beast that clung 
In darkness by the light of love 
And died to save her young. 









Aud yet we know life must have been 
Before that dark, dread life of pain ; 
Life germs, love germs cf gentle men, 







So small, so still; as still, small rajn. 
Y But whence this life, this living soul, 






This germ that grows a godlike whole ? 
* I can but think of that sixth day 
When God first set His hand to clay 
And did in His own image plan 
#! A perfect form, a manly form, 
A comely, godlike man. 














is 4 Didst grow this soul germ from the deeps 





Before God's spirit moved upon 
ay The waters? High-built Lima keeps 
1 haas A rose path like a ray of dawn ; 

And simple, pious peons say 








Sweet Santa Rosa passed that way ; 
He he And so, because of her fair fame 
hit And saintly “ace, the roses came. 







Shall we then say, ere that first morn, 
When God moved, garmented in mists, 
Some sweet.soul germs were born ? 
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CANTO IL 


“And God said, Let there be light.” 


Lire is so brief, so very brief, 
So rounded in, we scarce can see 
The fruitage grown below the leaf 
And foliage of a single tree 
In all God’s garden; yet we know 
That goodly fruits must grow and grow 
Beyond our vision. We but stand 
In some deep hollow of God’s hand, 
Hear some sweet bird its little day, 
See cloud and sun a season pass, 
And then, sweet friend, away! 


Clouds pass, they come again: and we ? 

Are we, then, les; than these to God ? 
Oh, for the stout faith of a tree 

That drops its small seeds to the sod, 
Safe in the hollow of God’s hand, 
And knows that perish from the land 
They shall not! Yea, this much we know, 
That each, as best it can, shall grow 

As God hath fashioned, grow again, 
To do its best in cloud or sun, 

Or in the still, small rain. 


Oh, good to see is faith in God! 
But better far is faith in good: 
The one seems but a sign, a nod, 
‘che one seems God’s own flesh and blood. 
How many names of God are sung! 
But good is good in every tongue. 
And this the light, the Holy Light 
That leads through night and night and night; 
Through nights named death, that lie between 
The days named life, the ladder round 
Unto the Infinite Unseen. 


Kise up! How brief this little day! 
We can but kindle some camp light 
Here in the darkened, wooded way 
Before the gathering of night. 
Come, let us kindle it. The dawn 
Shall find us tenting further on. 
Come, let us kindle ere we go- 
We know not where, but this we know: 
Night cometh on, and man needs light 
Some camp-fire embers ere we pass 
The weird archway of night. 


The strange, strong man still kept the prow, 

His soul still saw, before light was, 
The dawn of love, the huge sea cow, 

The living slime, love's deathless laws. 
He knew love grew before a blade 
Of grass, or ever light was made ; 
And love was in him, of him, as 
The light was on the sea of glass. 

It made his soul great, and he grew 
To look on God all unabashed ; 

To look dead eons through. 


Illuming love! what talisman! 
That word which makes the world go round, 
That word which was the word profound, 
That word which was the great first Cause 
Before light was, before sight was ! 
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And now he knew him not alone: 
For, as from lip-touched telephone, 
A flash and he felt, he saw, 
Saw with his soul some presence there, 


And felt that great first law. 


came, 


For there, half hiding, crouching there 
Against the capstan, coils on coils 
Of ropt 


Like Time too eager for his spoils, 


, some snow still in her hair, 

He saw such face raised to his face 

As only dream of dreams give place 

Such shyness, 

Such book as only God may print, 
Such tender, timid, holy look 

Of startled love and trust and hope 


boldness, seashell tint, 


A gold-bound story book. 


And as the great ship rose and fell, 
Or rocked or rounded with the sea, 
He saw—a little thing to tell, 
An idle, 


Where her right arm was bent to clasp 


silly thing, maybe- 


Her robe’s fold in some closer grasp, 
A little isle of melting snow 
That and to and fro 
And up and down kept eddying. 
It told so much, that idle isle, 
Yet such a little thing. 


round about 


Was her heart, then, so cold ard dead, 
It might 


The strange 


not melt a bit of snow ? 
man bowed his massive hea 
And held it low in thought, so low! 
And then he 
As glad me 
He knew she, too, had spent the night 
As he, in all that wild delight 
Of battling elements; she, too 
He knew, was of that oldest 
When oldest 


held his head up strong, 
n lift the head in song. 


time 
stars were new. 


ul’s ancestral book bore cate 
yma t} e 
; the 
In royal cincture, and the boon 
Of light and 
And satellites; when martial Mars 
Waxed red with battle raze and shook 
The porch of heaven with a look; 
When 
And 


ra peopling of the moon, 
yond a iy when Saturn sate 


life bestowed on stars 


polar ice shafts propt gaunt earth, 


slime was but the womb of time 


That knew not yet of birth. 


To be what thou wouldst truly be, 
Be 


acorn houses the huge tree, 


bravely, truly what thou art. 
The 

And bravely, truly bears its part 
And bides the 
For 
It is than 
To see 

But thus the soul grows, grows the 
To be 


miracle of time. 


miracle, and more sublime 


all that has been writ, 

the great oak grow from it. 

heart 
wh 


Bi 


t thou wouldst truly be, 
truly what thou art. 


To be what thou wouldst truly he, 
Be 

Or when or where we may not see ; 
But God shall nourish to ‘its need 


true. God’s finger sets each seed, 
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Each one 
And do \ 
Thy pro 
In every 

Can 
Dates thy 
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Wouldst 
Its pe 
Yea, 
Of all 

Then gr 
\ lordly 
As He ha 
But what 
Thy tr 
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Life 


woul 


Wouldst 
Woul 
Wouldst 
Be try 
Ah me, tl 
That hey 
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Eats dirt 
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What 
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The 1 
Of stars, t ! 
It lied, 
What q 
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May 
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That 1 


Beyond O 


The Pk 
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Nay, moc! 
That 1 
In buttons 
As ey 
Perchan 
Girard n 
From gut 
May list 
That 
To be th 
To 


hy first 


it will be true 
is set to do. 
s heraldry? ‘Tis writ 
iction ; it 
yntested. Time 
soul’s ancestral book 
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d sublime. 

to love one little flower, 
perfect form and hue? 
nu have one perfect hour 
ears that come to you? 


God hath planted, grow 
r daisy low, 


et His garden, be 


irt, a blade or tree. 

Ss up in heaven laid 
sce nding soul, 
life—be not afraid! 

the secrets of the soil ? 

Earth bare her breast to you ? 

the sweet rest of hard toil ? 
trne, be ever true! 

ibre euts of wrong 

Behold the strong 

bound with lies 


lown! 
lam 
from his paradise ! 
m his belly still 
sh all his piteous days, 
is he will. 


prostrate, tortuous snake, 

rawls here upon the ground ? 
oul birth to take 

of beauteous thins, the round 


at 


und of- boundless skies. 
iow low it lies! 


tongue to lie with here! 
ker but last year ? 

to fame, wast rich and proud ? 
that thou mightst die 


ets in thy shroud ? 


ful! his soul 


rich in peace as thine. 
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Oh, but to know, to surely know 


How strangely beautiful is light! 
How just one peep of light will glow 
And grow more beautifully bright 
Than all the gold that ever lay 
Below the wide-arched Milky Way! 
‘‘Let there be light!” and lo! the burst 
Of light in answer to the first 
Command of high Jehovah's voice! 
Let there be light for souls of night, 
That they, too, may rejoice. 


The little isle of ice and snow 

That in her gathered garment lay, 
And dashed and drifted to and fro 

Unhindered of her all the day, 
Had gone. The warm winds of Japan 
Were with them, and the strange, strong man 
Sat with her, saying, hearing naught, 
Yet seeing, noting all; as one 
Sees not, yet all day sees the sun. 

He knew her silence, heeded well 
Her dignity of idle hands 

In this deep, tranquil spell. 


The true soul surely knows its own. 

Deep down in this man’s heart he knew, 
Somehow, somewhere along the zone 

Of time, his soul should come unto 
Some soul seaport and pleasant land 
Of rest where she should reach a hand. 
He had not questioned God. His care 
Was to be worthy, fit to share 

The glory, peace and perfect rest, 
Come how or when or where it come, 

As God in time saw best. 


Her face reached forward, not to him, 

But forward, upward, as for light; 
For light that lay a silver rim 

Of sealit whiteness more than white. 
The vast, full morning poured and spilled 
Its splendor down, and filled and filled 
And overfilled the heaped-up sea 
With silver molten suddenly. 

The night Jay trenched in her meshed hair; 
The tint of seashells left the sea 

To make her more than fair. 
‘ 

What massed, what matchless, midnight hair! 

Her wide, sweet, sultry, drooping mouth, 
As droops some flower when the air 

Blows ardent from the ardent south— 
That Sapphic, sensate, bended bow 
Of deadly archery; as though 
Love’s legions fortressed there and sent 
Red arrows from his bow full bent— 

Such apples! such sweet fruit concealed 
Of perfect womanhood made more 
Sweet pain than if revealed. 


How good a thing it is to house 
Thy full heart treasures to that day 
When thou shalt take her and carouse 
Thenceforth with her for aye and aye; 
How good a thing to give the store 
That thus ten thousand years or more, 
Poor hungered, pagan worshiper, 
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You kept for her, and only her! 
How well with all thy wealth to wait 
Or year, or thousand thousand years, 
Her coming at love’s gate! 


The winds pressed warmly from Japan 
Upon her pulsing womanhood. 
They fanned such fires in the man 
His face shone glory where he stood... 
In Persia’s rosefields, I have heard, 
There sings a sad, sweet, one-winged bird ; 
Sings ever sad in lonely round 
Until his one-winged mate is found ; 
And then, side laid to side, they rise 
So swift, so strong, they even dare 
The doorway of the skies. 


How rich was he! how richer she! 
Such treasures up in heaven laid, 
Where moth and rust may never be, 
Nor thieves break in and make afraid. 
Such treasures, where the tranquil soul 
Walks space, nor limit nor control 
Can know, but journeys on and on 
Beyond the golden doors of dawn, 
Beyond the utmost round of Mars; 
Where God's foot rocks the cradle of 
His newborn baby stars. 


As one who comes upon a street 
Or sudden turn in pleasant path, 
As one who suddenly may meet 
Some scene, some sound, some sense that hath 
A memory of olden days, 
Of days that long have gone their ways, 
She caught her breath, caught quick and fast 
Her breath, as if her whole life passed 
Before, aud pendent to and fro 
Swung in the air before her eyes; 
And oh, her heart beat so! 


Was hers indeed the harp that rang 

When mourning Jeremiah sung ? 
Was hers indeed the soul that sang 

While mute harps on the willows bung ? 
The Japan winds, the warm sea waves 
Laid bare a thousand Grecian graves, 
And Lesbian hills and Tempe vales 
I‘ctold ten thousand tender tales ; 

Ten thousand tales of weal or woe; 
And she was Sappho, as of old— 

And oh, her heart beat so! 


How her heart beat! Three thousand years 
Of weary, waiting womanhood, 
Of folded hands, of falling tears, 
Of lone soul-wending through dark wood ; 
But now at last to meet once more] 
Upon the bright, all-shining shore 
Of life, in life’s resplendent dawn, 
And oh, so fair to look upon, 
Tall Phaon and the world aglow! 
Tall Phaon favored of the gods 
And loved of woman so! 


Her heart beat, but no word she spake. 
She pressed her palms, she leaned her face— 

Her heart beat so, its beating brake 

The cord that held her robe in place 
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About her wondrous, rounded throat, 
And in the warm winds it let float 
And fall upon her reaching arm, 
So warm, it made the morning warm. 
Then pink and pearl chased o’er her cheek, 
And, ‘‘ Phaon, I am Sappho, I——” 
Nay, nay, she did not speak. 
Her dark Greek eyes fell on the sea 
Lo, Phaun’s ferry as of old! 
He kept his boat's prow still, and he 
Was stately, comely, strong an1 bold 
As when he ferried gods and dr 
Immortal youth from one who knew 
The 
Lay yonder, and the rocky roar 
Against the promontory told 
And told all day the tale of love 


That never can grow old. 


His scorn of gold. Lesbian shore 


Three thousand years! yet love was young 
And fair 
Her glory, 
The 


Ionic dance or 


is when Xolis knew 

and her great soul strung 

harp that sweeps the ages through 

Dorie war, 

Or purpled dove or dulcet car, 

Or dove unyoked or close-yoked dove, 

What meant it all but love and love ? 
And at the naming of love’s name 

She raised her eyes, and lo, her doves! 

Just as of old they came. 


What is there in a dear dove’s eyes 
Or voice 


of mated melodies, 
That tells us ever of blue skies 

And cease 
The dove looked down on Jordan's tide 
Well pleased with Christ the Crucified ; 
The dove was hewn in Karnak stone 
Before fair 

The dove hath such a patient look 
I read rest in her pretty eyes 

As in the Holy Book. 


of deluge on love's s°a3? 


Jordan’s banks were known 


if I 


may I 


I think 
And 
I'd sail broad San Francisco Bay 
And s 
Bo ost 
Her wide, warm, restful wings at rest; 
To see her rounded 
And reach 
And seeing this, as love can see, 

I then Shit 
That 


should love some day 


die when dear love dies— 
ek to see some sea dove'’s eyes 


her in her air built nest, 
neck reach out 


so restful round about 


uld know, and surely know, 
love sailed on with me. 


CANTO IV. 
“And God saw the light, that it was good.” 


Anp they sailed on; the sea doves sailed, 

And love sailed with them. And there lay 
Such peace as never had prevailed 

On earth since dear love’s natal day. 
Great black-backed whales blew bows in clouds, 
Wee sea birds flitted though the shrouds. 
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A wide-winged amber albatross 
Blew by and bor 
Then se l 

The while 
The ger { 


his shadow cross ; 
to hang it on the mast 
»wed far behind— 
hip flew so fast. 


She question her if Phaon knew, 
If he ¢ lream, 
How she |} 
And tra 


Through 


or halfway guess 

ed the ages through 

r soul to gentleness 

3, through every part 

To make thy his great heart 

Would Phaon turn and fly her still 

With that proud, imperious will, 
And se still, and still despise ? 

She shudd 1, turn 


And 


1 aside her face, 


sea dove’s eyes! 


Then days 
And 1 
The prow t trysting place. 

Of sile iply 
Of asking t yr 
For all tl 
Sailed wit! 
Impertine 

And ol 
Is silence those 

Wh l 


and restful nights ; 
tryst as true love will, 
Delights 
sitting still 
saying naught: 
had ever sought 
words or deeds had been 
selfish sin. 
iow how sweet a thing 
restful seas 
»ve’s dove folds her wing! 


The great sea slept 
His pil 
Half drowned 
That st 


In vast repose 
d head half hidden lay 
n white, Alaskan snows 
to where no man may say. 
His huge s tossed to left and right 
Where bk xis banked like bits of night, 
As sleeping giants toss their arms 
At night t th 
A slim ye, a 


Some gra) 


ir fearful forms. 
night bird’s call, 
»ves—just these and love 


Ay ndeed was all! 


Lo! sudder the lone ship burst 
Upon 
A world s sling white, man durst 
Not fa white light hurled 
From he battlements 
And high-} 
And boon 
Came one 
As if G 
‘The first 
Had 


mpletead world— 


flashing, 

Lvel igh-built 

d camp of cloud-wreathed tents. 

boom! from sea and shore 
eep, continuous roar, 
rought; as if the days, 
mant, mother morns 
te gone their ways. 


What word 
Here ir 
What nan name 
What 
Come, let 
And 
The larger 
White riv wing in the air, 
Ice-tied through all eternity ! 


ting but the Word 
s vast world-fashioning ? 
the risen Lord, 
y hand on anything ? 
new words of might 
mass ; to name the light, 


largeness everywhere ! 


Nay, peace It 
We dars 


were profane to say: 


but hear and sce 





ae 
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Be silent! Hear the strokes resound. 
*Tis God’s hand rounding down the earth! 

Take off thy shoes, ’tis holy ground— 
Behold a continent bas birth! 

The seas bow down, Madonna’s blue 

Enfolds the seas in sapphire. You 

May lift, a little spell, your eyes 

And feast them on the ice-propped skies, 
And feast but for a little space: 

Now let thy face fall grateful down, 

And let thy soul say grace. 


At anchor so, and all night throngh, 
‘The two before God's temple kept. 
He spoke: ‘*I know yon peak, I knew 
A deep ice-cavern there. I slept 
With hairy men, or monsters slew, 
Or led down misty seas my crew 
Of cruel savazes and slaves, 
And slew who dared the distant waves. 
And once a strange, strong ship—and she. 
I bore her to yon cave of ice— 
And love companioned me. 


“Two scenes of all scenes from the first 
Have come to me on this great s a: 
The one when light from heaven burst, 
The one when sweet love came to me. 
And of the two, or best or worst, 
I ever hold the second first. 
Bear with me. Yonder citadel 
Of ice tells all mv soul caa tell: 
Its thirst for love, its pain, its pride, 
My soul’s warm youth the while she lived, 
Its old age when she died. 


‘‘T know not if she loved or no. 

I only asked to serve and love; 
To love and serve, and ever so 

My love grew as grows light above 
Grew from gray dawn to golden day, 
And swept the wide world in its sway. 
The stars came down, 80 close they came, 
I called them, named them with her name. 

The kind moon came—she came so near, 
That in the hollow of her arm 

I leaned my lifted spear. 


‘And yet somehow for all the stars, 
And all the silver of the moon, 
She looked from out her icy bars 
As longing for some middle noon— 
As longing for some warmer kind, 
Some far south sunland left behind. 
Then I went down to sea. I sailed 
Through seas where monstrous things prevailed, 
Such slimy, shapeless, hungered things! 
Red griffins with wide, batlike wings, 
Red griffins, black or fire-fed, 
That ate my fever-stricken men 
Ere yet they were quite dead. 


**T could not find her love for her, 

Or land, or fit thing for her touch. 
And I came back, sad worshiper, 

And watched and watched. and loved so much! 
I watched huge monsters climb and pass 
Reflected in her walls of glass; 
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Dark, draggled, hairy, fearful forms 
Upblown by ever-battling storins, 
And streaming still with slime and spray ; 
So huge from ont their sultry seas 
Like storm-torn islands they. 


‘*Then even these she ceased to note, 
She ceased at last to look on me, 
But, baring to the sun her throat, 
She looked and looked incessantly 
Away against the south, away 
Against the sun in middle day. 
At last I saw her watch a swan 
Surge tow’rd the north, and on and on. 
I suv her smile, her first, faint smile! 
Then burst a high-born thought, and I, 
I nursed it all the while. 


‘‘T somehow felt, or guessed, or knew, 
That somewhere in the huge earth’s heart 
Was warmth and tenderness and true 
Delight and all love’s nobler part. 
I tried to think, ay, thought and thought; 
In all the strange fruits that I brought 
For her delight I could but find 
The sweetness deep within the rind. 
All beasts, all birds, some better part 
Of central being deepest housed ; 
And earth must have a heart. 


‘‘T watched the wide-winged birds that blew 
Continually against the bleak 
And ice-built north, and surely knew 
The long, lorn croak, the reaching beak, 
Led not to ruin evermore; 
For they came back, came swooping o’er 
With clouds of calling little ones, 
So dense, they dimmed the summer suns. 
And so I knew, somehow, somewhere, 
Beyond the ice-banked, heaving chines, 
They found a softer air. 


‘* Yea, I would find that land for her! 

Then dogs, and sleds and swift reindeer; 
Great, hairy men all mailed in fur 

Who knew not yet the name of fear, 
Nor knew fatigue, nor aught that ever 
To this day has balked endeavor. 
And we swept forth: the wide, black wings 
Stretched tow’rd the Pole in endless strings. 

I left her sitting looking south, 
Still leaning, looking to the sun— 

My kisses on her mouth. 


‘*Then up and up, and on and on, 

Until, as in the world of dreams, 
We found the very doors of dawn 

With warm sun bursting throngh the seams. 
We broke them through, then down, far down, 
Until, as in some park-set town, 
We found earth’s Eden. Very rare 
The fruit, and all the perfumed air 

So sweet, we sat us down to feed + 
And clothe us without thought or care, 

Or ever other need. 
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‘*And all carth’s pretty birds were here ; 
And women fair and very fair ; 


Or grope, or play at blindman’s buff, 
But knows rough diamonds in the rough! 


Sweet song was in the atmosphere, Oh, well for man when man shall see, 


As see he must, his destiny! 


9 


Nor effort was, nor noise nor care. 


As cocoons from their silken hous? Oh, well when man shall know his mate, 
Wing forth and in the sun carouse, One-winged and desolate, lives on 
My men let fall their housings and And bravely dares to wait! 
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Passed on and on, far down the land 
Of purple grapes and poppy bloom 
Such warm, sweet land, such soundles; land! 
Just spice and sweet perfume! 


‘* My reindeer fretted: I turned back 
For her, the heart of me, my soul! 
Ah me, how swift, how white my track! 
All Paradise beneath the Pole 
Was but a mockery till she 
Should share its dreamful sweets with me. 
I know not munch what next befell, 
Save that white heaven grew black hell. 
She sat with sad face to the south, 
Still sat, sat still; but she was dead 
My kisses on her mouth. 


‘What clse to do but droop and die ? 

But dying, how my poor soul yearned 
To fly as swift, south birds may fly 

To pass that way her eyes had turned 
The dear days she had sat with me, 
And search and search eternity. 
And do you know, I surely know 
That God has given us to go 

The way we will in life or death 
To go, to grow, or good or ill, 

As you might draw a breath?” 


CANTO VY. 


“And God saw everything that Ile had made ; and, behold, it was 


very good.” 


I po not say that thus he spake 

By word of mouth, in human speech ; 
The sun in one swift flash will take 

A photograph of space and reach 
The realm of stars. A soul like his 
Is like unto the sun in this: 
Her soul the plate placed to receive 
The swift impressions, to believe, 

To doubt no more than you might doubt 
The wondrous, midnight world of stars 

hat dawn has blotted out. 


And Phaon loved her; he who knew 
The North Pole and the South and named 
The stars, strode forth and slew 
slack, hairy monsters no man tamed ; 
And all before her soul was born, 
Or Lesbos yet knew night or morn. 
No marvel that she knew him when 
He came, the chiefest of all men. 
No marvel that she loved and died, 
And left such marbled bits of song— 
Sad, broken Phidian pride. 


Oh, but for that one further sense 

For man that man shall yet possess! 
That sense that puts aside pretense 

And sees the truth, that scorus to guess 


Full morning found them, and the land 
Received them, and the chapel gray ; 
Some Indian huts on either hand, 
A smell of pine, a flash of spray. 
White, frozen rivers of the sky 
Hung down the glacial steeps hard by; 
Far ice peaks flashed with sudden light 
As if they would illume the rite: 
As if they knew this story well, 
As if they knew that form, that face, 
And all that time could tell. 


They passed dusk chieftains two by two 
With tote:n stick and stroud and shell. 
They slowly passed, and passing through, 
He bought of all—he knew them well. 
And one, a bent old man and blind, 
He put his hands about, and kind 
And strange words whispered in his ear, 
So kind, his dull soul could but hear. 
And hear he surely did, for he, 
With full hands, lifted up his face 
And smiled right pleasantly. 


How near, how far, how fierce, how tame ! 
The pe lar bear, the olive braneh ; 
The dying exile, Christ’s sweet name, 
Such silence! Then the avalanche! 
Hlow far this little church for them, 
Alaska from Jerusalem! 
The two passed in, the silent pair 
Fell down before the altar there, 
The Greek before the old Greek cross, 
And Phaon at her side at last, 
For all her weary loss. 


The bearded priest came, and he laid 

His two hands forth and slowly spake 
Strange, solemn words, and slowly prayed 

And blessed them there for Jesus’ sake, 
And married them, then slowly turned 
And swung the censer where it burned. 
Meantime her eyes were Phaon’s eyes, 
But his were lifted to the skies, 

As looking, looking that lorn night 
With lifted face from out the slime; 

As praying still for light. 


* * * * * 


God is not far Earth is not far 

From heaven’s porch where pans roll; 
And man shall speak from star to star 

In kingly language of the soul. 
Yon star-strewn skies be but a town, 
With angels passing up and down. 
‘‘T leave my peace with you.” Yet these 
Red wounds, the Pleiades, 

Pierce heaven as in witness there : 
While new moons rock the Child Christ in 

Their silver rocking chair. 
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MRS. HARRIS’S 


By EL_iswortu 


**ONE don’t know much about one’s neighbors 
after all,” said Mrs. Harris’s gossipy little dress- 
maker. ‘* You may think they are pleasant, good 
people, but one has to eat salt with them as I do 
to know who you are dealing with, and I get de- 
ceived sometimes. Your skirt hangs lovely. Now, 
turn just a little this way ;” and Mrs. Harris 
turned slowly around, her thoughtful face in- 
dicative of far different thoughts than the talk of 
the dressmaker suggested. 

As the skirt was adjusted satisfactorily Miss 
Ferris continued :.** Now, there are the Smiths 
down on Pine Street ; you would think they were 
the most agreeabie people in the world, but they 
are the crossest, hatefulest people to one another 
you ever saw. And the girls! I[m! I don’t think 
much of them ;” and the scissors slashed and snap- 
ped in a way that might have meant something to 
the Smith girls had they been there. ‘‘And there 
is your next-door neighbor, Mrs. Leighton, who 
pretends to be so awfully nice and genteel. I 
think she pays a good deal more attention to the 
gentlemen than she need to, for a woman who has 
not been a widow a year yet. Your 
takes quite a little notice of her. 
downtown together yesterday.” 


husband 
I saw them 


Mrs. Harris turned indignantly, and with a 
cold ** That will do, Miss Ferris—I never discuss 
my husband’s actions,” left the room. 

Indifferently as she had tried to treat the sub- 
ject with the talkative Miss Ferris, the same 
thought had been in her own mind for some little 
time—that her husband was more interested in 
Mrs. Leighton than seemed necessary. She had 
liked Mrs. Leighton so much when she first came, 
but lately there seemed to be some secret under- 
standing between her and her husband; and 
while she liad striven bravely against.the doubts 
that would come, they had given her many hours 
of unhappiness and pain. 

That another should notice and comment upon 
what she herself had hardly cared to think of 
seemed terrible. She could not bear it. Their 
married life had been a long honeymoon until 
this matter came up; the perfectness of their 
love had prevented the petty jealousy from ap- 
pearing that mars so many lives and causes so 
much unhappiness. 


sut to-day — perhaps she 
was tired, more susceptible to impressions-——she 
could not say how it was, but the doubt of her 
husband’s fidelity crept in and grew apace. 

ah ° : 

lhe ringing of the tea bell aroused her, and go- 
ing downstairs, she found the girl had placed the 
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supper upon the table, although Mr. Harris had 
not come. Ringing the bell sharply, she said : 
**You can take the tea back until Mr. Harris 
comes. You know I always wait for him !” 

‘Yes, ma’am ; but——” 

‘But what ?” 

‘*| heard Mr. Harris say he was going away, 
and [ thought re 

‘You can leave the tea. I guess I will not 
wait ;” and as Maggie left the room Mrs. Harris 
sented herself at the table, but not to eat. What 





did it all mean ? Her husband had said nothing 
to her about going away, and whom had he spoken 


to that the girl should know that he was to be 
gone? It must be Mrs. Leighton. 
it end ? 

She had no time to think further, for Mr. Har- 
ris now hastily entered the room, and going 
to her, took her between his hands and 
kissed it, saying : ‘I am so glad you did not wait 
for me, little wifie. I was detained unexpectedly. 
and could not leave the office sooner. And what 
have you been doing all day ?” 

After a brief account of the day’s doings she 
said: ‘*Did you see Mrs. Leighton this after- 
noon ?” 


How would 


face 


His face flushed as he answered : ‘ Yes, I saw 
her downtown.” 

His manner more than the words troubled her, 
and it was with the heaviest heart she had ever 
known that she went to her room, pleading head- 
ache, the feminine word for heartache, as a rea- 
son for her early retiring. 

With the morning came better thoughts, and 
resolutely putting aside the forebodings and sus- 
picions of the night before, she descended to the 
dining room, determined to trust her husband 
and forget her doubts. 

It was a beautiful morning, and stepping ont 
upon the piazza to get the full benefit of the 
fresh air, the sound of voices reached her—her 
husband’s and Mrs. Leighton’s. He was saying, 
‘Be sure and be at the office by three,” and 
‘*Sure!” was the answer. 

The awnings and vines covering the piazza hid 
her from sight. No one saw the white face and 
clinched hands that told of her sufferings. Where 
had her resolutions of the night before gone to ? 
Had they vanished like the mist of the morning ? 

She was at the table when her husband came 
in. As he kissed her good-by he said: ‘ You 
don’t look well this morning, dear; don’t over- 


do ” 
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His tender manner and words almost unmanned 
her, but with a cold ‘* Thank you, I shall try and 
survive through the day,” she turned and left the 
room, 

He had never seen her in this mood before, and 
it puzzled him not a little. 

‘*She does not feel well,” he thought, ‘* but——” 
And a happy laugh ended his soliloquy as he but- 
toned his coat and left the house, whistling as he 
went up the street. 

A strain of ‘Annie Laurie” floated back to 
her as she lay sobbing upon the couch in her 
room. Was she not Annie Laurie to him still ? 
Ilow could he forget and hold lightly the vows 
that had seemed 


co solemn and binding a short 
time ago ? 


Hadn’t she loved him with all her 
heart ? Hadn’t she striven to please him in every 
way ? He couldn’t be untrue—no! And hastily 
jumping up, she walked rapidly up and down the 
room. It could not be; she would not believe it. 

But the words she had heard in the morning 
would ring in her ears; his evident embarrass- 
ment of the night before would haunt her; and, 
unable to bear it longer, she donned her street 
dress and left the house. 

How long she walked, or where she walked, she 
did not realize ; but finding herself in the vicinity 
of her husband’s office, she went.in, determined 
to ask him what it all meant. He was not in, the 
clerk informed her, so she seated herself by the 
window to await his return. 





So many people 
were passing by—were any of them so utterly 
wretched as she ? With a sudden start she rec- 
ognized her husband’s form, but before she could 
attract his attention Mrs. Leighton joined him, 
and after a few minutes’ conversation they walked 
away in an opposite direction. 

There was no need of waiting longer. Slowly 
she left the office and walked toward home, un- 
conscious of everything save the overwhelming 
loss of her husband’s love. 

There are moments in some lives when the 
world with all it contains is forgotten in the great 
and absorbing sorrow of the time, and we are so 
inwrapped and overshadowed by the misery and 
gloom that we are oblivious of everything and 
everyone save our own griefs and ourselves. 

This was the condition of Mrs. Harris, and as 
she entered her home everything seemed to taunt 
her with past joys. 

Here, only two years ago, she had entered as a 
bride. How proud she was of her husband! how 
tender he was to her! Together they had wan- 
dered through the rooms, she delighted with 
everything—for did not everything show his lov- 
ing thoughtfulness for her and her comfort ?— 
and he happy in her happiness, only regretting it 
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was not a more sumptuous home for the dearest 
woman on the face of the earth. ‘ But,” he had 
added, ‘if all goes well it will not be long be- 
fore I can build, and then my darling shall have 
a home worthy of her.” And this idea of a home 
of their own had been a dream with both of them 
that was to be realized some day. 


And now, with a long, quivering sob, she sank 
on her knees and prayed for release from her tort- 
ure. Life was nothing to her without him; he 
was the only man in all the world to her, and to 
him she had given all love, respect and honor. 
Oh, how she had loved him! And she had tried so 
hard to please him, even in little things 
ing his favorite ¢ 
liked best. In reviewing the past two years she 
seemed to forget nothing. Would that she could ! 

To stay where s 


as wear- 
lors and singing the songs fie 


» Was was out of the question. 
To leave him would expose him to the criticism 
of unfriendly people, 


and she could not injure 
him. 


There was one way, but that—her soul 
shrank from the ordeal. Yet it was the only way. 
Then he could love whom he pleased, without 
wronging her and without sin to himself. He 
would never know why she had taken this course, 
save as his own conscience convicted him. She 
would never tell him. 

Her plans once made, it was surprising how 
calm and composed she grew. Going to her desk, 
she looked through each compartment, saving 
this and destroying that, but keeping all his 
gifts sacredly by themselves. 
upon a dainty little calendar she started, for it 
was the 9th, the anniversary of their wedding 
day. ‘Taking a small vial from one of the drawers, 
itically, but with a faint shud- 


As her eyes fell 


she looked at it 
der she replaced 

Not to-day, not to-day, not on her wedding day. 
To-night she would be happy. She bathed her 
face aud arranged her hair, replacing her street 
dress with a soft, white gown; a rich fall of lace 
at the throat and wrists and a silver girdle at the 
waist gave an artistic finish to the toilet. Her 
face was pale, and there were black circles under- 
neath the eyes, but the natural sweetness and 
beauty of the face 


could not be marred by one 
month’s sorrow. 


\ heavy silver bracelet lay on 
the table before her, her husband’s gift a year 
ago. She hesitated « moment, then taking it up, 
clasped it around her arm. ‘This one night she 
would try and forget her misery—forget all save 
that she loved her husband. 

So absorbed was she in her meditations that 
she did not hear his step, and it was not until she 
felt his arms about her that she realized he was 
there. 


‘You little snow maiden, come down to tea.” 
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108 
he said. ‘I shall have to see Dr. Perry about 
you if you don’t get the roses back in your face 
before long.” 

If he noticed the pathetic little droop to the 
mouth he said nothing, and together they went 
downstairs. 

The tea hour passed rather silently, and after 
they had left the table he remarked, inadvert- 
ently: ‘*I forgot to say this morning, dear, that 
I wanted you to go out with me this evening. As 
you were not looking well I have ordered a car- 
riage, so do not make any change in your dress, 





‘‘ BEFORE SHE COULD ATTRACT HIS ATTENTION MRS, 


’ 


JOINED HIM.’ 
but put on your long cloak, and please ask no 
questions.” 

he carriage came as he spoke, and hastily 
throwing her cloak about her, they entered the 


carriage and were driven rapidly away. Not 
2 word was spoken during the drive. Presently 


they stopped before a brilliantly lighted suburban 
residence. A smiling maid opened the door in 
response to Mr. Harris’s ring, and he took his 
wife’s hand and led her into one of the parlors. 
Throwing aside his own and his wife’s wraps, he 
aught her impulsively in his arms. ‘‘ Dear little 
woman,” he exclaimed, ‘* welcome home !” 


MRS. HALRIS’S 
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** But—I don’t understand——” 

** Dearest, did you think I had forgotten it was 
our wedding anniversary ? For two years I have 
been working and striving for this surprise for 
you. Dear, this new home is my gift to you to- 
day, and may many happy and prosperous years 
await you in it. Why! what !—tears? That will 
never do,” 

But Mrs. Harris had sunk down 
band’s feet, sobbing hysterically. 

**] thought—I thought you did not love me— 
that you had forgotten me for some one else.” 

‘* Forget you! Love some one 
Why, child, I live only for 
you, love only you; no one else 
has even a thought of mine, dear 
-—they are all bound up in you.” 

‘* But Mrs. Leighton 

Mr. Harris looked puzzled ; 
then, as his wife’s meaning broke 
upon him, he looked down upon 
her gravely, even sternly. 

‘Has your knowledge of me 
for the past two years been such 
that even a doubt should creep 
into your heart of my fidelity to 
you ?” And without waiting for 
a reply he continued: ‘Sweet, 
you are the one woman and the 
only woman in all the world to 
me. I love you more to-day than 
I did two years ago, if possible, 
and love means all the rest— 
honor, respect, fidelity and rever- 
ence. Now, as to Mrs. Leighton : 
after the house was finished I need- 
ed a woman’s taste to aid in select- 
ing some of the furniture, and 
wishing to give you a complete 
surprise, I asked Mrs. Leighton 
to assist me. Everything has been 
sent subject to your approval, and 
I did this with the best of inten- 
tions. Sweetheart, I would not 
have grieved you for the world; I will have no 
more secrets from you.” 

‘*Forgive me, dear !” 


at her hus- 


else! 
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and drawing his head 
down to her, she kissed him again and again. 

No other words were needed ; each felt that 
trust and confidence must reign supreme if love 
remained, and neither forgot the lesson learned 
that night. 

As they wandered through the beautiful rooms, 
prepared with so much care for her comfort and 
pleasure, Mrs. Harris made a mental resolve that 
she would never judge again on circumstantial 
evidence. 











HENRY IRVING AS HOST AND GUEST. 
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Henry Irving, the actor and distinct imper- Alfred Jingle, is at present again engrossing the 
sonator of the characters whom he portrays, from attention of the American public; but the im- 
the classic and majestic Aing Lear down to his mense majority of his admirers do not know him, 
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as London does, in his personation of host or 
guest at dinner parties or receptions. Those are 
réles in which he is pre-eminent. And it is dif- 
ficult to estimate whether as host or as guest he 
shines the best. I should vote for his greatest 
excellence as host—whether as a dinner giver to 
comrades at his favorite club, the Garrick, or to 
mixed guests of ladics and gentlemen at one of 
the large hotels devoted to banquets, or as a giver 
of suppers in the armor room and property draw- 
ing room of his Lyceum Theatre—those rooms 
being historical in the annals of gastronomy be- 
cause once occupied by the famous Beefsteak 
Club, about which a gorgeously bound and illus- 
trated volume exists, and whose glories have been 
piquantly described in the club annals of Cyril 
Hay, the author. 

For Mr. Irving is regarded by all who know 
him as an ideal host. The first essential of such 
a one, and pre-eminently possessed by Mr. Irving, 
is absence of self-consciousness and conduct evi- 
dencing that the host considers the attendance 
of each guest as a favor to himself; for he is not 
an ideal host who acts as if he was conferring 
favor by his invitation, by his service, his menu 
and his own store of conversation. 

Probably Mr. Irving shines best as a host when, 
after a first-night performance, he has cleared the 
stage and invited behind the scenes such ladies 
and gentlemen from among the audience whom 
his sharp eyes, unblurred by footlight flashes, 
have recognized. He is then full of magnetism 
and delight in his performance ; and they come 
imbued with the mental electricity of time, place 
and occasion. As the first-night guest looks 
around he finds the enrtain raised, and the audi- 
torium an abyss of darkness strangely contrasting 
with its luxurious brilliancy during the perform- 
ance. .He peers into the borders of the mysteri- 
ous “wings” of scenery; and up aloft at the 
equally mysterious ‘ flies,” “sky borders’? and 
the ropes and wires and cold, lifeless skeletons of 
lime lights.. But close to himself the first-nighter 
beholds not the martyred King Charles, or the 
Mephistopheles, or the Shylock, or the treacher- 
ous Louis XI., or the pathetic and naif Vicar of 
Wakefield, or the Matthias of ghostly bells, or the 
betrayed old king in the storm on Dover Cliffs, 
who a few half-hours before occupied the stage 
now crowded with charming women radiant in 
evening toilet and with smiling delight, or groups 
of men distinguished in Parliament, in delles- 
lettres, in science, law, medicine, and even in 
church circles (for often viears, archdeacons and 
bishops deign to take delight in the moral lessons 
of life tanght by Dramatic Schoolmaster Irving). 
The first-nighter finds moving amid the groups 
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a scholastic-looking private gentleman in evening 
dress whom he knows to be Henry Irving as host, 
but whom he cannot recognize as the character 
actor of the evening, so great is the transformation. 
At the rear of the stage will be a hastily impro- 
vised table—such as is used when Lady Macbeth 
drinks to the ‘‘ general joy”; or to which the 
ghost of Banquo comes as an unwelcome ban- 
queter. The table is spread with inviting sand- 
wiches, mayonnaise salads and cold game ; viands 
that are flanked by frappé bottles of champagne 
as sparkling to sight as to the ear are the conver- 
sation, critiques, sallies and repartees heard on 
every side. 

Now, as first-night host, Mr. Irving flits from 
group to group, and singles out here a friend 
and there a mere acquaintance, neglecting no 
one, and speaking to each apt words of saluta- 
tion and memory. Everyone addressed seems to 
feel as if the invitation and bestowed hospitality 
were especially designed for him or her. All 
greet the host with words of praise and emana- 
tions of pleasure. Some of the favorable critiques 
of the performance and representation just wit- 
nessed are highly complimentary, and perhaps 
often fulsomely expressed—is it not a social dif- 
ficult task to praise anyone to the face? But 
nothing in the host’s manner or countenance 
shows possession of vanity—and yet applause is 
the very mental lifeblood of the actor—but the 
critiques are being stored in his memory for the 
value of future reflection. 

Presto! and the scene of hostship changes. It 
is two o’elock of the afternoon for a luncheon 
given by Host Irving. Dinners for an actor, 
whether he is host or guest, are difficult to man- 
age because of the evening exactions for dress, 
make-up and performance. He must therefore 
during season time choose daylight for luncheons, 
midnight for supper time, or Sundays for dinner 
parties. ‘The luncheon perhaps occurs at the 
Garrick Club in Garrick Street, within pistol shot 
of Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, and 
not far from the house of the Greenroom Club 
in Bedford Street. Host Irving is early in the 
reception room. He has had audience and last 
words with the chef. He is wearing morning 
costume. His Prince Albert coat is as immacu- 
late in fit as if Poole had constructed it for the 
prince himself. His modest scarf and pin will 
not unduly challenge those to be worn by his 
guests. Like the perfect hostess, he knows that 


overdress on the part of an entertainer is not ‘in 
good form,” and that supremacy of perfect toilet 
belongs to the guest always. 

As the male guests arrive (club rules forbid the 
whisking of petticoats on stairs or in corridors of 
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the clubhouse) each sees in Host Irving’s smile 
and manner a naturalness utterly devoid of mere 
conventionality or stage craft. It is a goodly com- 
pany who have assembled to gastronomically flirt 
with anchovy or sardine or boned-turkey sand- 
wiches, salad @ la poulette, cold salmon @ la tar- 
tare, cup bouillon, calf’s-foot jelly, Chateau 
Yquem, El Pasto, or fruity Port such as the wine 
caverns of St. Catherine docks best know. Yon- 
der stands Happy Thoughts Frank Burnand, ed- 
itor of Punch, brim full of happy conceits that he 
is chary of dispensing unduly. Conversing with 
him is Johnny Toole, the comedian, with his 
unctuous laugh echoing against the walls rich 
with portraits of dramatic celebrities. Here, too, 
is the Lord Chamberlain, who is headsman, pur- 
veyor, of plays to be refused or given license ; also 
Sir Frederick Pollock, biographer of Macready ; 
Joe Hatton the versatile, with his magnetic con- 
tralto voice of greeting or observation ; Clement 
Scott, the eritical Willie Winter of London in 
dramatic matters ; Private Secretary Bram Stoker, 
with his rich Milesian brogue and witty torpedoes 
of rhetoric ; Editor Robinson of the Daily News ; 
young Justin McCarthy, fast rivaling his father 
as Parliamentarian, orator, novelist and play- 
wright ; unetuous Charley Wyndham—brother- 
in-law of Bronson Howard, who, being tourist for 
the nonce in London, comes to beam his sprightly 
eyeglasses over the attractive menu; the eagle- 
eved George Lewis of the bar; and the facetious 
Dr. Twain, whose medical amusement is to look 
after the ailments of countesses, the throats of 
prime donne and the fatigues of stage folk gen- 
erally. These guests make the luncheon mem- 
orable. All are gay and piquant, and use wit and 
repartee as shuttlecocks for lingual battledores, 


tas it were. ‘he flow of soul is congruous. No 


such criticism can apply in behalf of the luncheon 
guests which circumvented a dinner once given 
by that mad wag Labouchere to a dozen noted 
wits—which criticism ran : ‘‘ It was the dullest of 
affairs; for each wit was either jealous of the 
other or feared to say anything good leet it should 
be the basis of a plagiarism.” 

Or, presto! the scene of hostship changes to a 
Sunday evening at the Continental Hotel, where 
ladies and gentlemen alternate at the banqueting 
tables, at the head of which sits Host Irving. 
Representative guests in all the walks of life and 
social swims are in their seats. Irving’s skill as 
host has been shown in his arrangement of places 
and neighbors. He knows how to cultivate and 
promote affinities among guests. He will not put 
a critic next to an author, lest the latter be bored 
by too much shop, or the former worried into for- 
bearances. No mere pundit will be placed beside 
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a woman of esprif. While the homeopathie law 
will not touch the menu, its foundation motto— 
Similia similibus curantur—will touch the ar- 
rangement of guests; and mutuality of tastes 
and sympathy will attend such arrangement. 
This is of the very art of perfect hostship. 


Another specimen of such art befalls Host Ir- 
ving in his tactful ability of drawing out the best 
characteristics of each guest, and so placing him 


or her at best ease. 
start fruitful toy 
topic uncongenial 


Ilost Irving knows how to 

3s of talk, and how to fencea 
to any particular guest, or else 
to turn it to pleasing account. Another art of 
hostship in which he excels is to prevent mere 
monologues or private dialogues between neigh- 
bors, and to diffuse t} 
end and all sides of 
Macbeth in her to 


conversation, and put each 
the tables en rapport. Lady 
lready alluded to expressed 


the very result of good luncheons and dinners | 


when Shakespeare made her use the phrase “‘ gen- 
eral joy of the whole table.” How many feasts 
are spoiled by forgetting those adjectives ‘‘ gen- 
eral” and ‘‘ whole” ! 


Whenever Mr. Irving is host each of his guests 


retires home feeling that from the advent of hors- 
@deuvres to chasse-café and exeunt there has not 
been a suspicion of boredom, but only such recol- 
lections as haunt the stroller in a garden of de- 


lights. 

But Mr. Irving can play guest equally well as 
he can enact host. le practices all the excel- 
lences that appertain to the popular and accept- 
able guest. What are these? These savor of 
absence of self-consciousness or of obtrusiveness. 
These exhibit presence of respect for the rights 
and feelings of others, deferential points in as- 
sociation, and above all presence of the ability to 
become good listeners and apt commentators in 
brevity upon the passing show. 

When listening as a guest to host or comrade 
Mr. Irving plays the réle of the Ancient Mariner 
in never withdrawing the respect of his eye nor 
turning away an ear. His face shows apprecia- 
tion of interest in what is being said, even if he 
may not feel the interest. Is not the piquant-ap- 
pearing listener as much a needful actor in con- 
versational tilts as the talker ? 

As a guest Mr. Irving sinks personality or 
shop. Strangers at a reception, unaware for the 
moment that Irving is a guest, seem surprised 
when he is pointed out as the great actor. 

‘Why, I took him to be a professor from Ox- 
ford,” a Western American lady in London at a 
social function was heard to say. 

In private life he presents a very distingué 
appearance. The looker-on thinks how he would 
as Lord Irving grace a bench in the House of 
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Peers — particularly if 
he sat among the bish- 
ops, or ‘‘ spiritual lords” 
as acts of Parliament 
dubthem. I have heard 
a celebrated dramatic 
critic say: “If one 
wishes to fully test Mr. 
Irving’s ability as a per- 
sonator upon the stage ” 
(and by the word ** per- 
sonator ”’ I differentiate 
it from the word * act- 
or,’ because most actors 
carry their individuali- 
ties into performances, 
while the personator- 
sinks these wholly in 
the character he as- 
sumes), ‘‘let the tester 
dine with Mr. Irving at 
an early five-o’clock din- 
ner, and at cight o'clock 
see him in character on 
his stage, and he would 
find it hard to realize 
that Ilost or Guest Ir- 
ving, with all his erro- 


CARICATURE FROM 


neously described mannerisms, is personally iden- 
tical with Actor or Personator Irving.” 
Whenever Mr. Irving is called npon as host to 
propose, or as guest to respond to, a toast, he is at 
his happiest. There is nothing elocutionary, af- 
fected, artificial or oratorical in his manner or 
speech. Ile delivers himself in a conversational, 
offhand, impromptu tone, which imparts point 
to his whimsical conceits, quips and pleasantries. 
Yet he can become oratorical, as he proved when 
making addresses on the Drama before English 
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BUDGET.” 


THE SPANISH MAIN, 


universities and Har- 
vard College. 

Whether as host or 
guest, Mr. Irving will 
always be found en rap- 
port with his surround- 
ings. He is a man of 
varied observation and 
enlarged reading. More 
than all this, he is a 
thinker. Consequently 
he can suit his inter- 
course to the moods of 
scientist, traveler, nov- 
elist, historian, politici- 
an and mere man of the 
world. Is not ubiquity 
of information as ne- 
cessary to the perfect 
host or the pleasing 
guest as is prompt book 
to the actor ? 

Apropos of his ability 
iis personator, a c wpital 
anecdote has been told 
about him, to the effect 
that, having to call for 
a friend at a fancy-dress 
ball late in the evening, the master of ceremonies 
stopped him at the door with, *‘ Very sorry, Mr. 
Irving, but the rule is absolute tiat no one can 
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enter unless he is personating some character.” 

Mr. Irving was in full evening dress, and he 
responded immediately, ‘* Very well; then enter 
me in your admission book as personating a waiter 
of the period.” ‘The conceit took, and hearty 
laughter greeted Mr. Irving’s entrance as, under 
the rules, he was announced as wearing the dress 
of a waiter of the period ! 
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By DAvip Ker. 


‘*THe folks in Barbadoes used to say, sir, that 
whenever a Liverpool steamer was signaled the 
police always got out their strongest handeuffs. 
Well, that ain’t very polite to ws, mayhap; bat 
if I was to see in irons, hard and fast, half a 
dozen chaps that I could show you aboard this 
very craft, it’d be a deal safer for us all !” 

“Ts it really as bad as that, then ?” asked J, 
startled in spite of myself by the grim emphasis 
of our veteran second officer’s tone and manner. 

“Ay, ay, it’s as bad as that—and worse, too, 


maybe, as you'll be finding out for yourself fore 
long, I faney.” 

Our outward-bound steamer from England to 
the West Indies was a very cosmopolitan affair, 
with a Cornish captain, a Seotch first officer, a 
‘** Geordie” second from the 'T'yne, a Welsh purser, 
an Irish doctor and two Lancashire engineers. 
Nor was the crew less motley than its officers. 
In addition to half a dozen Englishmen of the 
ordinary merchant-seaman type, we had a big 
Swede, a giant in strength and a child in simple 
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good nature, who was one of the best men aboard ; 
two French half-breeds from the Channel Islands, 
merry little fellows, as brisk and active as cats ; a 
dark, sinewy, brigandlike Maltese ; two stalwart 
Dutchmen, and a nimble Manx lad from Peel in 
the Isle of Man. 

Startling as it was, the officer’s gloomy predic- 
tion did not take me wholly by surprise ; for any- 
one who has traveled much soon gets to know 
whether the men with whom he has to deal are to 
be trusted, and I could easily see that our present 
crew were wot. Under ordinary circumstances 
they might have worked along well enough, het- 
erogeneous though they were; but unluckily we 
had been forced to ship at the last moment, in 
order to make up the number of our hands, a 
couple of those ‘‘sea lawyers” who are always 
fatal to good discipline—fellows who, partly from 
mere restless love of meddling, and partly from 
their habitual tendency to thrust themselves for- 
ward and be as important as possible, find fault 
with whatever is done on board, know everything 
better than anyone else, and, in the homely but 
expressive phrase of a popular proverb, ‘‘ teach a 
duck to swim and a cock to 
crow.” 

The presence of these wor- 
thies soon made itself felt. 
Several of the men began to 
do their work sulkily, and as 
if under protest ; and on the 
fifth day out a number of 
them came aft in a body, with 
some groundless complaint 
about their food, which was 
evidently intended to try the 
captain’s mettle, and see 
whether he were made of 
yielding stuff or not. The 
brave Cornishman—who, 
though one of the kindest- 
hearted men alive, could be 
steadfast as a rock in case of 
need—met them with quiet 
firmness, promptly looked into 
their alleged grievance, and 
finding it utterly baseless, or- 
dered them forward again at 
once. 

After this all went quietly 
for a time; but I could see 
that there was mischief brew- 
ing nevertheless. Many of 
the hands wore that sullen, 
dangerous look which the 
Americans emphatically term 
‘‘spoiling for a fight”; and 
Vol. XXXVII., No. 1—8. 
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Imore than once heard muttered threats vented 
against the second officer, who, being a stanch 
disciple of that ‘‘good old school” which held 
that the only way of dealing with poor Jack was 
an oath and a knockdown blow, was naturally 
anything but a favorite with the men. 

On our way to Jamaica we touched at one or 
two of the smaller islands, and each time I fully 
expected an outbreak of some kind, but my friend 
the ** second ” flatly negatived the idea. 

**Tt ain’t their game to try it on when we’re in 
port and can bring down the police on’em any 
minute,” he growled, with a meaning shake of his 
iron-gray head. ‘* They'll wait till we’re well out 
on blue water again, and then they can have an 
easy penn’orth of us. ‘The skipper’s a deal too 
soft with ’em, he | wanted him to hand over 
the whole kit of em to the police at the first place 
we touched at, and ship a fresh crew instead ; 
but he says he couldn’t do that without ‘sufficient 
reason.’ Sufficient reason, indeed! When he 
wakes up some fine night and finds his throat cut 
mayhap he'll think ¢haé sufficient! But J know 
what’s the matter with the old man—he don’t 





‘* MR. B—— WAS KEEPING AT BAY WITH AN IRON BELAYING PIN 
A GAUNT, ACTIVE FELLOW.” 
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want his ship to git the name of havin’ mutinies 
aboard, for fear of scarin’ away passengers.” 

‘‘ Well, there don’t seem to be many to scare 
away,” said I, ‘“‘for I’m the only one on board 
this time.” 

‘* This time, yes—but we carry plenty at some 
seasons ; and if they got wind of any such games 
as this they wouldn’t go by our line while they 
could find anything else to go by. So far the 
skipper’s right, but it will end in our all gittin’ 
our heads broke, as sure asa gun! You’ve gota 
revolver, haven’t you? Well, that’s a good job, 
for I fancy it’s the only firearm in the ship; but 
mind you keep it handy, for it’s bound to be 
wanted ’fore long !” 

The hint was a startling one, but I took it with 
some reserve, knowing that Mr. B , like other 
men of his class, was very apt to “‘ show cause” 
for his own hardness by finding matter of offense 
where none existed. At the same time I conld 
not help seeing that the threatening aspect of the 
crew grew more and more marked every day ; 
and what with this, and what with the “Job’s 
comfort ” administered by my friend Mr. B " 
the undefined but ever-increasing sense of danger 
weighed upon me till it became a perfect night- 
mare. A dozen times in a night I used to wake 
up with a start, thinking that I heard the rush 
of the mutineers come trampling over the planks 
overhead ; and the steward never knew what a 
narrow escape he had of getting a bullet through 
him by mistake when he came tumbling into my 
cabin at daybreak one morning with a sudden 
roll of the ship. 

That mischief was afoot there could now be 
no doubt whatever. For the last day or two be- 
fore we sighted Jumaica I never went forward 
without finding myself eyed with sharp, suspi- 
cious glances by the sailors, who evidently sup- 
posed me to be playing the spy upon their pro- 
ceedings ; and when I stopped to exchange a few 
words with the big Swedish seaman (in whose 
native town I had once spent several days) I 
caught sight of a shadowy figure sneaking up be- 
hind us, and manifestly doing its best to overhear 
all that we said. 

All this was certainly anything but encourag- 
ing. I had indeed heard plenty of people declare 
confidently that mutiny is in these days as im- 
possible as piracy, except, perhaps, in the lonelier 
parts of the Pacific. But this comfortable theory 








hardly squared with the fact that quite recently, 
on a trading schooner upon the most frequented 
route across the North Atlantic, the captain and 
first mate had been forced to barricade them- 
selves in the deckhouse, and to hold it with their. 
revolvers against the entire crew till a passing 
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vessel bore down to the rescue; while, on the 
very steamer in which I had myself returned 
from South America barely three years before, 
eight of the crew, while lying in the Rio de la 
Plata below Buenos Ayres, had seized one of the 
ship’s boats and gone ashore in her, after telling 
off two of their number (as was afterward discov- 
ered) to fall upon and kill the officer of the watch 
if he should detect and interfere with them. 
“Facts is stubborn things,” said the famous al- 
derman ; and in the face of such facts as these I 
could only follow Mr. B ’s advice, and “‘ keep 
my revolver handy,” for a Central Asian fever 
does not increase a man’s fighting power, and, as 
I was then, any one of the ship’s boys could have 
thrashed me with one hand. 

But, as always happens in such cases, the fight 
came just when we least expected it. 

Night fell soon after we cast anchor in Port 
Royal harbor, and the lights of Kingston glit- 
tered like a swarm of fireflies through the deep- 
ening gloom along the dark shore line, while the 
rising moon cast a weird, unearthly splendor over 
the shadowy outline of the Jamaica mountains, 
Early in the year though it still was, I was glad 
to sleep on deck ; for it was one of those stifling 
nights, fully as hot as the day itself, which every- 
one who has sailed the Spanish Main knows to 
his cost. 

But the vague foreshadowings of evil which 
had haunted my sleep for weeks past kept haunt- 
ing it still. I dreamed that we were boarded by 
pirates, whose fierce faces and wild figures seemed 
horribly real as they came pouring in over our bul- 
warks, cutlass in hand. I heard their trampling 
rush across the deck—the stamping and shouting 
of a hand-to-hand fight—the mingled clamor of 
yells, groans, curses and heavy blows—and then I 
awoke. 

Awoke—to what? ‘To find the grim vision 
true, apparently, for the shouts and stamping still 
rang in my ears, and not five paces from me lay 
the captain, prostrate on the deck, with a man 
kneeling upon his chest and clutching his throat 
with both hands. Close beside them our brave 
little Scotch mate was rolling on the deck in a 
fierce grapple with an adversary a head taller than 
himself. A little to. the right my friend Mr. 
B was keeping at bay with an iron belaying 
pin a gaunt, active fellow (whose lean, dark, wolf- 
ish face looked quite unearthly in the fitful moon- 
light) who was attempting to run in and stab him 
with a long knife ; while just behind them, in the 
shadow of the bulwarks, another man, who ap- 
peared to have been struck-down somewhat ear- 
lier in the affray; was slowly raising himself to his 
feet. yi 
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For a moment I stared blankly at this strange 
scene, hardly knowing whether I were awake or 
still dreaming. Then the truth flashed upon me 
—the mutineers were up at last ! 

There was not a moment to lose, and weak 
though I was, there was still one way in which I 
might be of service. My revolver was hanging in 
my berth close by, and I at once made a dart for 
it; but ere I could snatch it out the fight was 
suddenly turned in a very unexpected way. 

There was a sudden shout—a quick tramping 
of heavy feet—and two tall figures came bursting 
into the fray. Ina trice the half-strangled cap- 
tain’s assailant was torn from him, and dashed 
upon the deck with such force that he lay stunned 
and motionless where he had fallen; and the 
heavy thud of his fall was instantly answered by 
another, as the man beside the bulwarks (who 
was just about to assail B in the rear) went 
down beneath a blow of which he bore the mark 
for many a day after. 

Then our new allies (who were no other than 
the sturdy Lancashire engineers) helped to secure 
the two other men, not without difficulty ; for in 
clapping the irons on the first mate’s assailant 
the second engineer’s ill-judged zeal squeezed the 
mate’s thumb into the handeuff along with the 
mutineer’s wrist, and the more he roared the more 
the engineer pinched him. 

One of the prisoners was an Irishman, who, 
still retaining his native drollery even in this 
ugly scrape, called out to us, as we bound him to 
the mast like a second Ulysses, ‘‘ British subjects 





do ye call yourselves ? I call ye British objects /” 
Half an hour afterward a dozen sturdy negroes in 
the uniform of the native police came on board 
and marched off with the four disturbers of our 
peace, 

At first 1 was puzzled to guess why we had 
been attacked by these four men only, and not 
by the whole crew at once. But I afterward 
learned that, very fortunately for us, the mischief 
had exploded prematurely. The two ringleaders 
and a couple of their cronies had gone ashore 
without leave, and had returned late at night, 
heated with the fiery rum of the island ; and, be- 
ing stopped and called to account by the captain 
and his officers, had fallen upon them like furies. 
Happily, most of their comrades were asleep, and 
the few who did see what was going on, being 
taken completely by surprise, and uncertain what 
to do, ended by doing nothing at all. 

But the punishment of the poor wretches fully 
matched their offense ; for those who know what 
a West Indian “lockup” really is can judge for 
themselves what a night of misery would be spent 
in one by any man with his hands tied. When 
they were brought into court next morning their 
faces were so swollen and inflamed that we hardly 
knew them; and when to this was superadded 
their sentence of several weeks’ hard labor upon 
the public roads beneath a West Indian sun, and— 
worse still for any Englishman—under the super- 
vision of a ‘‘ nigger” policeman, even our implaca- 
ble second officer was fain to admit that the claims 
of justice were fully satisfied. 


THE OLD YEAR. 


By THE REv. 


Fareweu, Old Year! for aye farewell! 
You'll long remembered be! 

Such wonders great and fortunes fell 
No other years shall see. 


Fierce winds you loosed on sea and land, 
And many a wreck they made ; 

Along the beach, beneath the sand, 
The sailor’s corse you laid. 


In distant lands the scourge has slain 
dis thousand thousands o’er, 

But here our guards protect the main, 
And thousand thousands more. 


As was the wont of years before, 
A harvest full you gave, 

Yet thousands pressed by famine sore 
Appalled the good and brave. 


James BASSET! 


What wrecks of homes, what dark days, too, 
Old Year, have you not seen! 

Yet praise we give—it is your due— 
For what your best has been. 


Of all your glories, this most true, 
Columbian Year to see; 

As he withdrew he oped to you 
The city by the sea. 


Ten thousands came from far to view 
The city by the sea, 

To close the gates was left to you, 
O eighteen ninety-three! 


Farewell, Old Year! Remember well, 
Wherever you may be, 

That long with men the fame shall dwell 
Of eighteen ninety-three. 
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By D. McFARLAN Moore. 


THE United States monitor Miantonomoh re- 
cently left the Brooklyn Navy Yard for Annap- 
olis, Md. The preparations attendant upon a 
war vessel going to sea completed, the coal bunk- 
ers filled, and everything movable on deck havy- 
ing been lashed to its place, the moorings were 
quickly cast off, a dozen brawny hands hauled in 
the gang plank, and with a shrill blast of our 
whistle we slowly backed out into the East River. 
The vessel looked her best in the proud conscious- 
ness of being the largest and finest double-tur- 
reted monitor in the world. Her prow cut the 
waters directly toward that marvelous piece of 
engineering skill, the Brooklyn Bridge—a beau- 
tiful arch at the grandest entrance of America, a 
bow of promise over the New World. <A wave 
from a passing ferryboat leaped over our star- 
board bow and bathed the white, dry decks for 
the first time on the cruise. ‘The view from the 
deck was, perhaps, the most inspiring that could 
be found ; the traffic-burdened wharves, the Bat- 
tery, Governor’s Island with Fort Columbus, the 
Statue of Liberty and the vessels in the bay made 
a gay scene in the bright sunlight. 

The hum of commerce was muffled, and the si- 
lence, as we left the metropolis behind, was only 
broken by an occasional ‘‘ cough” from a tug, or 
a shrill whistle from other passing craft. The 
familiar landmarks faded from view, and a sense 
of the immensity of old ocean stole over us. 

The Miantonomoh is 259 feet in length and 55 
feet 10 inches in width, with a draught of 16 feet 6 
inches and a displacement of 3,990 tons. Her deck 
is almost flat, and is only 28 inches above the water 
line. Her twin propellers are 14 feet in diameter, 


and driven at 60 revolutions by two compound en- 
gines indicating 1,429 horse power, giving her a 
speed of 10.5 knots. Both the forward and after 
revolving turrets, made of 10.5-inch steel, are each 
20 feet in diameter, and about 7 feet in height 
above the deck. Each contains two 10-inch breech- 
loading rifled guns, 28 feet long in the after and 
30 feet long in the forward turret, which are loaded 
and maneeuvred by hydraulic power. They have 
a penetrating effect at ten miles with 500-pound 
shells projected by a charge of 250 pounds of 
powder, while they can each send a shot thirteen 
miles. Smaller guns are used for salutes and 
minor purposes. The military top on the mast is 
provided with two 1-pound machine guns. 

I was in charge of the electrical steering ap- 
paratus. This was the trial trip of the first boat 
in the world to be steered by electricity, and was 
the first step in the demonstration that clectricity 
will ultimately guide the vessels of the ocean. 
The Viantonomoh is equipped in every particular 
with the highest regard for excellence in naval 
shipbuilding. She is lighted by electricity, and 
all her guns, armor and fittings are of the latest 
type. Life on board a United States man-of-war 
is very pleasant to the unsophisticated ‘ land- 
lubber.” The perfect navigation of the vessel, 
the order and discipline, the good nature of the 
men, and the culture, the courtesy and the warm 
hospitality of the officers, all tend to give one a 
very exalted opinion of the naval service. Naval 
officers are noted the world over as excellent en- 
tertainers, and as I was the only man on board 
not commissioned or enlisted, I enjoyed to the. 
fullest extent their unrivaled hospitality. 
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As we were about to pass through the Narrows, 
between Forts Wadsworth and Tompkins and 
Lafayette and Hamilton, we signaled the United 
States training ship Jamestown, sailing up the 
lower bay. Ler yardarms were filled with sailors 
getting things ready for port, and presented a 
striking appearance. 

The process of swinging ship, of dropping and 








TURRET 


weighing the anchors, of changing the watches, 
of ‘turning in,” the dipping of colors as a re- 
turn salute to passing vessels, and the lowering 
of the flag at sundown—all these have an intense 
At five bells (6:30 
o’clock) our vessel was just inside of Sandy Hook, 
and as the throb of the engines had ceased the 
The ‘chief bos’n’s 
mate ” blew his shrill whistle or ‘‘ pipe,” and in a 


interest for the stranger. 


order to anchor was given. 





voice like « foghorn called, ‘All hands bring ship 
to anchor.” ‘The officer of the deck gave the or- 
der to ‘Stand clear of the starboard chain, let 
go the starboard anchor,” and the tripping ropes 
being sharply pulled, the anchor was released and 
descended to the depths with a splash. At sun- 
down the beautiful custom of lowering the flag 
takes place. A bugle call brings all hands on deck. 





AND GUNS. 


By the flagstaff at the stern of the vessel, on the 
main deck, stands the quartermaster. As the rim 
of the sun dips below the horizon the officer of the 
deck orders the flag lowered. It slowly descends, 
saluted by every officer and man with a reveren- 
tial uncovering of the head. It is the emblem of 
the country they have sworn to defend, the flag 
of a liberty elsewhere unknown. It was an im- 
pressive scene, this noble vessel lighted by the 
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glow of the setting sun, and the flag descending 
in the glorious light. 

Night had come, and another bugle call sounded. 
All hands marched to the ‘‘ hammock nettings,” 
on the hurricane deck, where the hammocks are 
stored during the daytime. Another blast of the 
bugle, and each man shouldered his hammock of 
canvas, made up with the blankets in a bundle 
six feet long, and marched in single file to the 
forward hatch of the main deck, leading to the 
forward compartment of the berth deck. As they 
entered the hatch I noticed that they represented 
almost every nationality in the world except the 
Chinese. The hammocks are swung from hooks 
placed only two feet apart in the iron deck beams. 
Thus some of the hammocks are closer to the 
deck than others, presenting a zigzag appearance 
as viewed from the ends. The bugle at nine 
o'clock is the signal for ‘‘ turning in,” and soon 
all below was quiet and still, with hammocks 
swinging from every conceivable nook and cor- 
ner, around the base of the forward turret, near 
the dynamos and in the passageways. The vessel 
is well provided with blowers and exhausters, how- 
ever, which keep the air below decks tolerably 
pure. 

The night was brilliant with starlight, and the 
lights on Sandy Hook, like a line of luminous 
sentinels, extended far out into the sea. At four 
bells (ten o’clock) the light in the wardroom, or 
officers’ quarters, was turned out, and silence pre- 
vailed. 

On awakening, at six o’clock in the morning, 
the rolling of the ship and the thumping of the 
engines told that the anchor had been weighed 
and we were steaming southward. The sun shone 
brightly, and the waves were sweeping the deck 
from stem to stern. Going tosea in a monitor of 
the low, free-board type is an experience unique in 
itself, and differs essentially from a cruise in any 
other type of vessel. The berth deck waa awash 
the moment we got outside Sandy Hook—the seas 
several feet in depth, breaking over the spar deck 
and throwing the spray high over the forward 
bridge, soon penetrating by tons through the tur- 
ret chambers, battened hatches, hawse stoppers 
and battle plates, flooding the forward compart- 
ments and making a terrible mess in that part of 
the vessel. We continued to ship a heavy sea with 
every roll of the vessel, which dashed completely 
over the turrets, burying the nozzles of the great 
ten-inch guns, and clearly demonstrating the im- 
possibility of firing them at sea. 

Owing to the intense heat below, the only place 
left for the men to stay was the hurricane deck, 
which is supported by stanchions about eight feet 
above the main deck. Indeed, at sea one feels as 


though he were rushing along ona platform with- 
out any visible support, and beneath him the tur- 
bulent waters ever changing from a deep green to 
a sparkling white as they dash themselves against 
the various objects on the deck below. The en- 
tire cruise was replete with novel experiences. To 
the unaccustomed eve the ever-changing pano- 
rama of the sea and sky was one continual de- 
light. As the day progressed the man on watch 
above the pilot house, by use of the telescope, 
sighted a sail off our starboard bow. This was 
the flagship of the South Atlantic Squadron, the 
Chicago. As she passed us, about a mile distant 
on our starboard beam, a salute of thirteen guns 
was fired, we receiving seven in return. For this 
purpose two of the four breech-loading rapid-fire 
guns, placed on the hurricane deck, consisting of 
two six-pound Driggs Schroeder guns and two 
three-pound Hotchkiss guns, were used. The 
white, square-rigged sails of the Chicago looked 
grandly beautiful as she gradually disappeared 
from view. In the afternoon the wind became 
more brisk and the sea more rough, the waves 
breaking over the deck with greater violence. 
The prow of the vessel, with the two large white 
anchors perched one on each bow, would bury 
itself in the side of an approaching wave, which, 
breaking over the forward decks into a sea of 
foam with patches of green, swept across the bat- 
tened battle hatches, struck the great forward 
turret, and glancing off its top, splashed heavily 
against the windows of the pilot house at the for- 
ward end of the hurricane deck about fifteen feet 
above the water. Standing on the after bridge 
at the other end of the hurricane deck, we could 
see the after deck first submerged in seething 
foam, and then rise on the crest of the next wave 
with the snow-white after turret at its centre 
Trailing far astern, the two lines of white con- 
verging paths on the ocean’s breast merge into 
one, then slowly fade away and lose themselves 
in the broad Atlantic. Late in the afternoon a 
Norfolk boat with a long line of black smoke 
streaming from the stack passed us and dipped its 
ensign, to which we replied with three blasts of 
our whistle, it being too moist on deck to get 
down to our flagstaff. <A little later the officers 
on duty in the pilot house sounded one bell to the 
engine room, and the engines were immediately 
slowed down ; as two bells followed, the engines 
stopped, and we drifted in the trough of the sea, 
the ship rolling heavily. An examination of the 
packing between the base of the forward turret 
and the deck was made. The continual submer- 
sion of the deck had caused the water to find its 
way below in such streams that all hands were 
kept busy at the pumps to prevent everything 
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from being flooded. Ouly-elight repairs could be 
made at sea, however, and as four bells sounded 
we were again goitig ahead rapidly. The pleasant 
breeze of the day developed into a stiff wind to- 
ward night that whistled above the roar of the 
water sweeping the decks. At night, by the elec- 
tric masthead light and the lights in the pilot 
house, aided by the stars fitfully shedding their 
dim light, we could see the whitecapped rollers 
breaking on our bows and dissolving themselves 
into hissing white foam. As we were at sea ina 
ship practically untried before, and of a type never 
noted for its seaworthiness, the indications pointed 
to a bad night. We remembered the sad fate of 
the original Monitor off Cape Hatteras, and this, 
together with the liability of a storm at sea in our 
disabled condition, gave cause for painful anxiety. 
Watch is kept continually day and night on the 
bridge above the pilot house, and the helmsman 
is constantly informed of the positions of passing 
vessels, lighthouses, ete. The navigator carefully 
studies the chart of the waters through which he 
is sailing and lays out the conrse, the helmsman 
changing the course, and therefore the reading of 
the compass, as directed by the navigator. At 
five bells I left the pilot house and crawled down 
the engine-room hatch from the hurricane deck 
to the engine room, then passed around the base 
of the after turret on the berth deck to the ward- 
room country, and retired for the night. At three 
bells of the middle watch I was suddenly aroused 
from my slumber by a messenger from the officer 
of the deck requesting me to report immediately 
at the pilot house. I arose quickly, and found it 
‘i. new experience to tumble into my clothes and 
rush on deck into the darkness and amid the roar 
of the ocean. The steering gear needed attention, 
and I hastened to the tiller room, the temperature 
of which was 140°. The trouble remedied, I re- 
turned to the hurricane deck for fresh air, and 
remained in the pilot house until eight bells, be- 
ing recompensed by seeing a most beautiful sun- 
rise at sea. As the ship was rolling heavily the 
forward turret commenced to work loose, and the 
situation became so serious that the captain de- 
cided to put in behind the Delaware Breakwater, 
for repairs. We were then off Cape May, and in 
a short time the lightship, with its two large 
spheres at its mastheads, was sighted. We soon 
anchored in the still waters behind the breakwater 
between it and Cape Henlopen—an immense sand 
bank strewn with wrecks. One large two-masted 
achooner that had not yet gone to pieces lay 
beached high and dry, a skeleton among skele- 
tons that in their destruction had dragged many 
a poor soul down with them. One of the cutters 
was lowered, and with the flag flying from her 
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stern was rowed to the lighthouse and up to the 
town of Lewes, with the mail and telegrams. 

The Miantonomoh carries on her davits one 
steam launch, one gig, one whaleboat, four eut- 
ters, a dingy and a skiff, in which are continually 
kept supplies of water and provisions to be ready 
for any emergency. It is a rule of the Health 
Department of the United States Navy that no 
vessel is allowed to take on board any fresh water 
after leaving United States territory, and that 
distilled water must be used as soon as the fresh 
water gives out. 

The darkness of night again descended upon 
us. The sky was illumined with vivid flashes of 
lightning, and we were surrounded by the red 
lights of the lighthouses appearing one by one on 
the horizon. The anchor was raised, and leav- 
ing the capes of the Delaware, the monitor again 
steamed down the coast. As it was necessary to 
pick up a wreck buoy which lay in our course, 
the forward search light, mounted on a tower 
above the pilot house, was brought into requisi- 
tion. A beautiful white column of light, one 
end of which inclined upon the water about a 
quarter of a mile ahead, streamed from the re- 
flector, and was slowly moved from port to star-, 
board, from starboard to port. When standing 
by the search light, with my cap well secured and 
the collar of a lieutenant’s storm coat turned up 
as a protection against the strong wind, all 
seemed to be under the rule of darkness save the 
bright spot on the waters ahead, where could be 
seen the savage-looking whitecaps of the rollers 
which we were soon to encounter. 

The passage of Assateague Beach next morn- 
ing, which dawned bright and clear, brought out 
the sad story of the wreck of the President’s dis- 
patch boat Despatch from some of the sailors 
who had been aboard the unfortunate boat at the 
time. Indeed, the tales of the sailors were one of 
the interesting features of the trip, especially the 
ones of old Jack Norris, the coxswain of the sec- 
ond cutter and a veritable ‘‘ old tar.” The capes 
of Virginia, Charles and Henry, were passed 
about two o’clock, and we entered the mouth of 
the famous Chesapeake. As we passed Cape 
Henry’s lighthouse we hoisted from our yard the 
four flags of the International Code, G, Q, T, M, 
reading Miantfonomoh. Proceeding up the bay, 
the breaking of the seas over our bows became 
less and less frequent, and the sailors, one by one, 
ventured on the forward deck, as the heat of the 
sun was drying it rapidly. But suddenly the sky 
became clouded, a few drops of rain fell, and the 
calm of a few moments before gave way to a vio- 
lent windsto The rain descended in torrents, 
and we could barely distinguish the outlines of a 








three-masted schooner on our port quarter with 
her jib and fore gaff topsail blown away. The 
squall left as rapidly as it came, and when we 
passed that world-renowned resort, Old Point 
Comfort, the hills of ‘Old Virginia” could be 
plainly seen in the sunlight. After steaming up 
opposite the mouth of the Rappahannock, where 
so many important events during the struggle for 
the Union occurred, we came to anchor. ‘The 
beauty of the night was enhanced by the peaceful 
light of a new moon. ‘Toward midnight, how- 
ever, the wind freshened, the ship began to take 
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As we drew near we saluted the flagship Phila- 
delphia and the admiral’s flag with thirteen guns. 
Our starboard anchor was drépped and a boat 
lowered for the captain to go aboard the flagship, 
from which floated the musical strains of the 
**Star-spangled Banner.” The flagships alone 
are provided with military bands, atid the use of 
the fife and drum has been abolished on all the 
war vessels, the bugle taking their places. Im- 
mediately ahead of the flagship, on guard, lay 
the Newark, the pride of the new navy. Astern 
of these, and in direct contrast to them, with a 
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considerable water, and another anchor was let go 
to hold the vessel, as the waves were playing tag 
over the deck and spattered their foam to the top 
of the superstructure. 

sy six o'clock on Saturday we were again un- 
der way, and about nine o’clock passed the mouth 
of the renowned Potomac. The early part of the 
day was spent in ‘cleaning ship,” scrubbing 
down decks, and getting everything in shape for 
port. At stated intervals during the whole voy- 
age soundings were taken and the log read. 
Karly in the afternoon the vessels of the North 
Atlantic Squadron, lying at anchor, were sighted. 


fresh coat of black paint, lay a vessel with a his- 
tory every American is proud of, the Aearsarge, 
which on June 19th, 1864, sank the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama in the harbor of Cherbourg, 
I’rance. 

At dinner we were surprised with the words, 
**New York and Philadelphia papers!” and ea- 
gerly bought some to find ont what the world 
had been doing while we were at sea. As the 
launch hind already gotten up steam, and was 
making a great noise in its anxiety to get away, 
three of the officers, the steward and I started for 
Annapolis, As we neared the town the officers 
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related reminiscences of their academic days, re- 
called by various landmarks. ‘The sinking sun 
left a brilliant sky against which the outlines of 
church steeples, the dome of the Statehouse 
and the clock towers of the Naval Academy stood 
boldly forth from a sea of dark-green foliage. 
Lying off the academy’s wharf were three old war 
vessels, the Constellation, Enterprise and Santee, 
while the Dolphin and the Vesuvius represented 
the new navy. Far in the distance could be seen, 
standing high out of the water, the white sides of 
the Philadelphia and the Newark, while all that 
could be seen of the J/iantonomoh appeared like a 
conical haystack floating on the water. 


HOW I BECAME 


By Ropert 


First, let me say that what I have set down in 
the following narrative is strictly true, and that 
my object in writing it is to show rent payers, 
especially the artisan class or those who live by 
wages, how they may escape from the bondage of 
rent. This class is legion, and I trust some of 
them may learn by my story how they may come 
by a house of their own. 

When I was a little boy and used to wander 
through the streets of New York looking at the 
countless houses ow every hand I often wondered 
how many of the occupants owned their own 
houses. There were so many houses, I imagined 
almost every other man I met owned one; and if 
this were so, why should not I, too, hope to own 
one some day? Being of a sanguine disposition, 
I believed that, in the words of the poet, 


**All may do what has by man been done.” 


As time wore on, however, and I acquired a 
little more knowledge of the relations of capital 
and labor, I became less and less sanguine ; my 
daydreams and fancy castles gradually faded 
away; and I finally settled down to the convic- 
tion that if ever I owned a bit of ground and a 
cottage in the country, or in the vicinity of New 
York, I might consider myself a lucky fellow. 
When one learns that not one man in ten thou- 
sind owns a house in New York, and that the 
mass of the property is not equally distributed 
among individuals, but in comparatively few 
hands, the castles of imagination receive a rude 
shock ; and when one becomes practically ac- 
quainted with the smallness of wages and the 
dearness of property the prospect of acquiring a 
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During the evening we attended the grand ball 
in the new boathouse. The decorations, the in- 
spiring music of the large orchestra, the hand- 
some women, the gallant officers and cadets in 
their uniforms, made the scene a very gay one. 

A strong breeze sprang up while we were 
ashore, so that the trip back to the vessel in the 
launch was decidedly rough. 

An early breakfast, a farewell, another trip to 
the wharf, a brisk walk past the Statehouse and 
Executive Mansion, and accompanied by “ Chips,” 
the carpenter’s mate, in his natty sailor uniform, 
I was soon on the way to Washington, and my 
trip on the AZicntonomoh was ended. 
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house and lot by savings from labor is by no 

means cncouraging 
The payment of 

the severest draii 


rent had been, in my youth, 
on our family resources. ‘To 
get the rent together was the first care of my 
mother, whose anxiety to provide for the monthly 
il landlord had made a deep 
mind. She what 
» could not meet her landlord 


visit of our pun 
impression on knew well 


would happen if 


with money in hand; and many a bit of seif- 
denial, many an economical twist, did she exer- 
cise to accomplish this landable object. That 
landlord seemed to me the luckiest fellow in the 


world . for I thoug 
to collect money 


it he had nothing to do but 
for which he had done no work, 
and could go and enjoy himself or pass his time 
as he pleased. ‘Time taught me that all landlords 
» envied ; but my ignorance was 
agine, than that of many older 
persons at the present day. 

There is a story of two boys going to school, 
one of whom tells the other that his father is go- 
ing to build a cupola on his house; whereupon 
‘‘My father is going to do 
I heard him tell mamma about 
he is going to have a mortgage 


were not thus t 


not greater, | i 


the other exclaims, 
better than that 
it this morning 
on his house !” 

What a great effect an unknown word has on 
the untutored imagination! , I was then about as 
blissfully ignorant as this little boy; but in due 
time I learned the meaning of such words from 
in from the dictionary. 

Finding, in my thirtieth year, that with an an- 
nual income of about one thousand dollars I 
could save nothing, and that the ever-recurring 
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rent bill was my chief burden, I began looking 
round for some means of improving this state of 
things. I saw that if I went on in this way I 
should remain poor as long as I lived, and deter- 
mined that, if it were at all possible, this should 
not be the case. 

The then comparatively new project of co-op- 
eration in housebuilding was brought to my no- 
tice, and I began to look into it. I did not think 
much of it at first; but after a little more study 
of it, and after seeing how it worked with others, 
I determined to try it. I perceived that in this 
way, and in this way alone, I might realize the 
dream of my youth. 

Mr. John W. Farmer, a philanthropic citizen of 
New York, who believed in teaching working 
people how to help themselves, had just organized 
a co-operative land and building society in New 
York city ; and I subscribed for five shares (which 
represented $5,000) in this society. Mr. Farmer 
is dead ; but his good work lives after him. His 
society was the pioneer for many others, by which 
many a workingman has been helped to pecuniary 
independence. I found that most of the share- 
holders in this society were, like myself, men who 
were working for wages, and that their aim was, 
like mine, to get rid of rent paying. It is worth 
mentioning that most of them were Germans and 
Scotchmen—a fact indicative of the thrifty and 
aspiring character of these races. 

The shares were set down at a nominal value of 
$1,000 each; the dues were $1 a week for each 
share, and there were, I think, five hundred 
shares in all, which were soon taken up at their 
par value. This, you see, made half a million of 
dollars, and all apparently easily accumulated. 
But the scheme was not a visionary one; it was 
better than any of Micawber’s or Colonel Sellers’s 
projects; and one could more truly say of this 
than of any of their schemes, ‘‘ There are millions 
in it.” It was called the First Co-operative Land 
and Building Society of New York,” with head- 
quarters first in Ludlow Street, then in the Bow- 
ery, and then in Delancey Street, and was, I think, 
the first society of the kind established in New 
York city. This was in 1867 or 1868. 

When the income from the weekly dues 
amounted to $2,000 or more this sum was sold 
at a premium to one of the shareholders, who in- 
vested it in real estate, generally a little home of 
his own in the upper part or in the suburbs of 
New York, and returned the money in monthly 
payments at the rate of ten per cent. on the 
amount received. This, you see, made him his 
own landlord ; and this ten per cent., you must 
bear in mind, paid up both capital and interest. 
Every year the number of shareholders who thus 


became property holders increased largely ; and 
the returns or rent payments from them and the 
dues from non-property holders, which went on 
constantly increasing in volume, were calculated 
to pay every shareholder for each share he pos- 
sessed a thousand dollars in ten years.. Nor would 
they have failed to do this had the hard times be- 
tween 1873 and 1878 not intervened. Those hard 
times caused many of the shareholders to draw 
out their deposits, which in itself was not a dis- 
advantage to the others ; but those who remained 
did not care to buy or to build a house at this 
time, and so the deposits and payments, being 
unused, finally rose to a dangerously large amount. 
There were over $25,000 in the treasury at this 
time, and no one wanted an appropriation for 
buying or building. 

Now a way had to be found to set this money 
agoing. This was done by offering a considera- 
ble premium to those shareholders who would 
draw out their deposits and have their shares can- 
celed. A large number availed themselves of 
this offer; and so all went well again. After such 
a society has got well agoing it pays to get rid 
of some shareholders by giving them a premium 
on their shares. This shortens the duration of 
the society. In the present instance the money 
was advantageously disposed of in this way, and 
the shareholders were honorably and satisfacto- 
rily treated. 

The subsequent history of the society may be 
summed up in a few words. Though many other 
difficulties had to be overcome, and though the 
society lasted longer than ten years, every mem- 
ber of it, except perhaps those on whom fore- 
closure measures had to be taken, found his ad- 
vantage in it. Many drew out their money with 
a premium ; many got a house and home of their 
own, which was the beginning of the handsome 
competency they now enjoy; many paid off their 
remaining indebtedness by means of a ‘‘ cupola”; 
some sold their property and paid up their in- 
debtedness to the society ; some, as I have said, 
had to submit to forclosure proceedings, by which 
neither they nor the society profited ; and some, 
who never borrowed any money at all, received at 
the end $1,000 in cash for every share they pos- 
sessed. These, though they paid their weekly or 
monthly dues during the whole life of the society 
without ever borrowing a dollar, knew very well 
they could not lose anything; for every dollar 
lent ont on property was secured by first-mort- 
gage bonds. A:\ I think these were, after all, 
the best off of all the shareholders; for what 
with the high prices paid for property in the flush 
paper-money days, what with lawyers’ fees, taxes, 
assessments, and so on, the appropriation holders 
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finally paid pretty dear for their homes. But 
this was not the fault of co-operation, but of the 
times; and if they had not acquired a house in 
this way they would never have acquired one at 
all. That is the saving clause in these invest- 
ments. I know I never would; and I think I paid 
as much, in one shape or another, for my prop- 
erty as any of the others paid for theirs. 

When the society wound up we had a banquet 
in honor of the president, Mr. John Watson, and 
also in honor of the treasurer, Mr. Alexander 
Sutherland, who was presented with a gold watch 
and chain, and complimented on the fact that, 
though hundreds of thousands of dollars had 
passed through his hands, not a penny stuck to 
them. ‘That was a very pleasant occasion. 

Now let me tell what I did with my shares in this 
society. I had, as I have said, five shares; and 
I went on paying my weekly dues for some years 
before [ ventured to borrow money. I was study- 
ing and learning all about co-operation during 
this time. At last I began to think of establish- 
ing a little home of my own, and seeing adver- 
tised for sale a lovely cottage in the vicinity of 
New York, with a pretty garden and attractive 
surroundings, I determined to buy it. It was 
just the spot to realize my dream of ‘‘love in a 
cottage” (for I was deeply in love at this time), 
as well as my dream of independence of landlords. 
So, paying a considerable premium on a loan of 
$3,000, I bonght the cottage ; renewed, painted 
and furnished it; and then married and settled 
down init. I was now not only a married man, 
but a property owner; not only a houseowner, 
but a landowner, for I had two lots with my cot- 
tage ; and thus my responsibilities began. 

It is wonderful how different the world looks 
when one comes to have a house and a bit of land 
of one’s own. There is education in it; it gives 
one practical knowledge of the workings of labor 
and capital, and one gets a different status among 
men. I needed no longer to look with deference to 
some vulgar fellow who could talk of his houses 
and lands, or who called himself my landlord ; 
I was also a landowner, my own master, in a 
larger sense than I ever was before, and could 
use and enjoy the things about me more freely 
than I ever did before. I felt I had a footing in 
the world—a bit of this round globe belonged to 
me ; it was mine, with all that was below it and 
all above it ; and I determined that it should be- 
long to my children, too. 

Here, under my own vine and fig tree, I lived 
for fifteen happy years; here my children were 
born and my friendships made; here I studied 
and dreamt and wrote ; and here [ enjoyed all that 
rural comfort and domestic happiness could af- 


ford. I no longer dreaded the apparition of a 
landlord monthly at my door; I was my own 
landlord, and I ‘‘ feared not any man.” 

Time flew ; year after year passed without any 
serious trouble; my payments were made regu- 
larly every month; and I had the satisfaction of 
feeling that every payment brought me nearer 
and nearer to my goal. In less than ten years 
my payments were complete—my bonds were can- 
celed, and I became the sole owner of the house I 
lived in. Never shall I forget that happy day 
when I came home and showed my wife my can- 
celed bonds, and talked of the satisfaction of 
now being able to use all I earned to live com- 
fortably. Many fine projects did we make that 
day, which, thongh some of them have never 
been realized, were none the less pleasant to 
think of. 

jut let me say a word about my experience 
while thus gaining my own home. This consisted 
of a pretty two-story cottage and a lovely garden, 
situated on the most elevated part of Jersey City 
Heights, within twenty minutes’ ride of New 
York city, and from which a superb view of New- 
ark Bay and the Orange Mountains could be had. 
Having two lots with the house I bought, I had 
room for half a dozen fruit trees, a fine grape 
arbor, a row.of blackberry bushes and «# patch for 
vegetables ; and as I took a pride in keeping my 
place in good order, I had more enjoyment out of 
it than if I had been a mere landlord’s tenant. 
Every improvement I made was for me and my 
children, and not for a landlord ; and this gave 
zest to the work. ‘To be sure I was obliged to 
make a monthly visit to New York, with the re- 
turn payment in my hand; brut there was such 
comfort in feeling that every visit brought me 
nearer and nearer to independence, that this visit 
was never other than an agreeable one. What 
other rent payer ever+*experienced such a feel- 
ing ? I wanted to be able to use my whole salary 
for food and clothes and books, and all the other 
comforts and enjoyments of life, and I hated the 
idea of working forever for a landlord, who seemed 
to me little better than a slavemaster. I deter- 
mined not to be one of his slaves. 

As I took no thought of saving anything but 
the payments to the society, which I considered 
equal to banking so much money every month, I 
lived comfortably and easily, enjoying all that 
my income (which had increased considerably) 
could otherwise afford, and taking no thought 
for the morrow. Whyshould 1? I was growing 
richer every day. 

So far I had used only three of my five shares 
in the society ; I could use two more, and procure 
$2,000 for another investment. So, after a time, 
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I borrowed this sum, and bought a two-story 
frame house, with one lot, in the vicinity of my 
first purchase. From this house I received al- 
most as much rent as [I had to return in 
monthly payments to the society. So this, too, 
went on satisfactorily. 

I shall not forget the day on which I received 
the first monthly payment of rent from my ten- 
ant. What! was I really become a landlord, re- 
ceiving rent from a tenant! I looked at the 
money—$20 in one-dollar bills ; and then I be- 
gan to think. Was I really become a capitalist 
—receiving money for which I had not toiled ? 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Many things 
same into my mind. I thought of the enviable 
individual who used to collect rent in the old days 
from my mother, and I wondered whether my 
tenant looked upon me 
in the same way in 
which I used to look 
upon him. I had never 
before received any 
money for which I had 
not toiled ; and for this, 
I thought, I had not 
toiled, and almost felt 
ashamed to accept it. 
jut a little reflection 
convinced me of my 
error. The house was 
not yet mine; I had 
partly paid for it, and 
what I paid I had cer- 
tuinly earned by toil. 
I had taxes and repairs 
and insurance to look 
after; I had responsi- FIRST 
bilities of which the 
tenant knew nothing—and besides, I was obliged 
to invest the money in real estate; for there was 
no other way that would content the society. So 
I satisfied my conscience that the transaction was 
perfectly fair, and that I had nothing to be 
ashamed of. The house was like goods which I 
had bought on borrowed money and sold the use 
of to my tenant at a profit. 

Moreover, the tenant was entirely satisfied ; he 
had probably found his interest in the bargain as 
much as I had found mine; and so I felt it was 
all right, and went on with my payments. 

In due time this house became my own, too; 
the ‘‘cupola” was entirely removed ; and now I 
was the fortunate owner of two houses and three 
lots, all without any incumbrance. | 

This gave me considerable satisfaction; not 
only because I owned the property, but because it 
proved that I could get forward in the world as 





well as teach others how to do so. A certain 
gentleman of my acquaintance had sneeringly 
designated me as one who taught other people 
how to get on in the world without being able to 
do so myself. Now I thought I could give him 
the lie at any rate. 

But I did not stop here. Having two houses 
clear, | entered in due time into another co-oper- 
ative society, organized on a better plan than the 
other ; and my venture in this society turned out 
quite as satisfactorily as the others. The shares 
in this society were set down at $200 each, and 
the dues at 25 cents a week on each share. I 
subscribed for twelve shares, and in due time bor- 
rowed $2,100—the remaining $300 being the 
premium paid to the society—with which F built 
me a new, convenient and comfortable house on 
the remaining lot of 
my first purchase. In 
this I now live; and if 
I live one year longer 
this also will be clear. 
I shall have no ‘‘cu- 
pola” on it, and shall, 
if all goes weli, use all 
my income to live, as I 
have done heretofore ; 
I shall enjoy the com- 
forts of life, and still 
leave something to my 
wife and children when 
I am gone. 

I may mention here 
that I have found it in 
every way better to 
build a new house than 
HOUSE. to buy an old one. 

There are too many 
changes and repairs to be made in an old house ; 
and in the end these make it dearer than building 
anewone. And further (which may sound very 
comical coming from one who hates ‘‘ cupolas ”— 
on his own house), I have found that the renting 
of a house to a tenant is not nearly so profitable 
or pleasant as selling it to him for half cash, and 
letting the remainder remain in a ‘* cupola” on 
the same. It is a lovely thing to have a ‘cu- 
pola,” from which you derive a steady income 
without any expense for repairs, or insurance, or 
taxes. 

Thus I had become a property owner, a land- 
lord and a ‘‘ bloated bondholder”; and all with- 
out any particular exertion on my part, or any 
particular talent for business. In fact, I was pre- 
eminently unsuited for ordinary business, as I had 
nothing of the smartness, foresight and rapid 
calculating power of the business man. I had no 
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SECOND HOUSE, 


skill in cireumventing the devil and driving hard 
bargains. But I had—what few business men 
have—the satisfaction of knowing that with every 
dollar I paid for my property I was helping some 
other fellow to get a house and home of his own. 
Never did any man earn his house and home more 
honorably or more equitably than I did? Co- 
operation is a real ‘‘live-and-let-live” policy, a 
real advancing of others’ interest while promot- 
ing your own. Ilow different this is from the 
methods of those who grow rich on the ruin of 
others—who acquire property at the expense or 
to the injury of other people! There is no Jay 
Gould business in co-operative methods. ‘There 
are no widows’ tears or orphans’ curses connected 
with co-operative property. On the contrary, the 
co-operative property owner may have the pleas- 
ing reflection that with every payment he has 
made for his property he has helped some other 
fellow, or perhaps some poor widow or helpless 
orphan, to the comfort and convenience of an in- 
dependent home. 

No life insurance company or savings bank can 
show so fair a record or so equitable a distribu- 
tion of profits as the co-operative building soci- 
ety. Indeed, a score or more life insurance com- 
panies and savings banks went to pieces and left 
their depositors wailing, while we co-operators in 
the First Co-operative Society were safely acquir- 
ing our little houses and homes. I know it can 
be proved by statistics that fewer co-operative so- 
cieties have failed than any other benefit socicties 
whatever. 

Even for those who do not want property the 
co-operative building society is the best savings 
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bank. Had I n 


bought or built any house at 
all, but simply 


ne on paying my weekly or 
society, I should have been 
in the first society I should 
have received $1,000 for each share I had, and in 
the second I sho 


monthly dues to 
just as well off ; 


d receive $200 for each share. 
At the present moment all those who wish to 
withdraw their money from this second society 
receive all they have deposited and a premium of 
$35 on each share besides. Those are the profits 
rators in buying property and 
returning the purchase money in rent. 


made by the co-op 
They can 
draw their money as easily as from a bank, and 
with a much greater interest. 

One feature of this new society, which is found 
in nearly all the societies now organized, is this: 
The monthly payments are no larger after bor- 
rowing money than tiey were before; but the 
borrower has simply to pay interest quarterly on 
the sum borrowed, which interest decreases with 
every payment he makes, until there is finally 
neither interest nor monthly payments to be paid. 
If the borrower wishes to pay up in advance, he 
is allowed a considerable reduction on account of 
such payment ; and if he should be overtaken by 
sickness or other misfortune, and be unable to 
pay, time is generally allowed him to make good 
his deficiencies. 

Now, what I wish to emphasize by this story is 
this: That a workingman, or any man working 
for a salary, by taking shares in a building so- 
ciety—which is now so carefully organized and 
guarded that a fraud or deception can scarcely 
take place—is much more likely to come to a 
house of his own, and escape the bondage of rent 
paying, than in any other way. If he have regu- 
lar employment, with a fixed salary, he may do 
this with comparative safety (there is no absolute 


safety in anything) ; and asthe weekly or monthly 
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dues must be provided for, he will generally 
manage to do this as regularly or as easily as he 
provides for his rent. ‘hus he will more cer- 
tainly acquire a fund than by any irregular or 
voluntary savings. And if he do not want to 
buy or build a house, he can get his money back 
with interest when he wants it; and it is a good 
thing to have a fund within reach when a fair 
opportunity offers to use it, or when necessity 
compels the use of it. 

People will not, when they can, put part of 
their earnings aside every week or month ; there 
are so many necessary things staring them in the 
face and crying out, ‘* Buy me!” that they can- 
not resist the temptation to buy as long as they 
have a penny in their pockets. Now the pay- 
ments to the society become the necessary things, 
and these outcry and outstare the others, and so 
secure the savings. 

Many women are now beginning to see the 
value or advantage of these societies; and as 
they appreciate the value of a home even better 
than men, they catch at the idea quicker than 
their husbands or their brothers. Every time I 
go to the society’s rooms to pay my dues I find 
nearly as many women as men who come there 
for the same purpose. Some of these are the 
wives, others the mothers and sisters, of the share- 
holders ; but many are acting on their own ac- 
sount. These are the women who will make good 
wives ; for they appreciate the value of money as 
the means of comfort and independence. There 
were not half a dozen women in the first co-opera- 
tive society to which I belonged, while there are 
at least fifty in the last one. 

When a woman is once made to understand 
that every dollar saved is a little workman, who 
brings in from five to twenty cents every year to 
its owner, and never gets tired, sick, hungry or 
drunk, and never ceases to work as long as its 
owner lives, her mind is made up: she wil] never 
throw such workmen foolishly away, but will 
rather endeavor to increase their number, so that 
they may keep her and her “ heirs and assigns” 
in comfort forever. 

I do not mean to set up co-operation as the 
pnacea for all earthly ills; but I do mean to say 
that it is the only practical way I know, for one 
living on a salary, to acquire a home of his own 
and a footing in the world. It isasafe road to 
pecuniary independence. Nor is there anything 
unworthy in this effort to acquire some of this 
world’s goods. Sir Philip Francis used to say 
that ‘‘no man could be honest until he had 
secured pecuniary independence.” He cannot 
help, when poor, sometimes “ kuuckling under ” 
to those who are wealthy or powerful. Burns, 


who despised no man so thoroughly as the mere 
money getter, thus wrote tu a young friend : 


“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 

Assidnous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honor— 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent!” 


Now, I say to him or her who wishes to attain 
this *‘ glorious privilege,” join some building so- 
ciety at once; begin as early as you can, say at 
twenty years of age; and by the time you are 
thirty you will have your own house and home, 
which is half the battle of life. Begin, if you 
please, with three or four shares in a new society 
—new societies are starting almost every day— 
which will entail an outlay of about a dollar a 
week, and you will be amazed to see how rapidly 
this trifle grows into a good round sum. Time 
flies, and the sooner it flies the better off you are. 
Soon you will perceive that you can ‘ go one bet- 
ter,” us the sporting phrase is, and subscribe for 
a share or two more. This will cause you to study 
and rightly understand the relation of capital 
and labor; and, while still able to enjoy it, you 
will come to a position of comfort and independ- 
ence, and confer the same on those who, dearer 
to you than life itself, may ueed it when you are 
no longer able to help them. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


IMPRESSIONS AND Opinions. By George Moore. Cloth, 
$1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

WacGner. A SHort Account or His Lire anp Works. By 
Edward Francis. The ‘ Petite Library.” 128 pp. 
Cloth. Brentano’s, New York. 

Monrezuma’s DauGcuter. By H. Rider Haggard. Illus- 
trated. 328 pp. Cloth, $1. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 

Rapuaet Tuck & Sons’ Amateur Literary CompsrtitTIon 
Picture Booxs: “Told by the Sunbeams and Me.” 
88 pp.; 16 colored illustrations; boards. Price, $2. 
102 prizes to the value of #500, for the best 102 short 
stories on the subject of the last colored picture in this 
book. Limited to children under 15 years of age. 
‘Sunny Tales for Snowy Days.” 88 pp.; 9 colored 
illustrations; boards. Price, $1.50. 90 prizes to the 
value of $400, for the best 90 short stories. Limited 
to children under 14 years of age. *‘ All but One. 
Told by the Flowers,” 64 pp. ; 7 colored illustrations ; 
boards. Price, $1. 84 prizes to the value of #350, for 
the best 84 short stories. Limited to children under 
13 years of age. ‘‘ Peeps into Pictureland.” 24 pp. ; 
16 colored illustrations; boards. Price, 75 cents. 84 
prizes to the value of $250, for the best 84 short 
stories. Limited to children under 12 years of age. 

THROUGH THE Bernese OBERLAND. By F. Ebersold. Canus- 
BaD. By J. Hardmeyer. ‘‘ Illustrated Europe” Serzies, 
Nos. 155—161. Orelli Fiissli Ziirich. 

Poems or Naturg anp‘Lovs. By Madison Cawein. -211 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London. 
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THERE was a time when ‘“ magazine verse” was an ex- 
pression of disparagement, mild but contemptuous, inevi- 
tably associated with that petty borderland of literature 
bristling with human platitudes. stuffed birds, wax flowers, 
and centre-table albums. Let us turn off this odiam upon 
the preceding generation, and say squarely that to-day not 
only the best thought, philosophy and fiction in prose, but 
also the most exalted verse of the foremost living poets, 
finds its original exploitation in the monthly periodicals It 
would not be difficult to substantiate this latter assertion 
with quotations from half a dozen of the current magizines 
at the present writing. A very notable example, indeed, 
is Joaquin Miller’s splendidly imaginative poem, ‘‘ Sappho 
and Phaon,” in this number of Frank Lesiie’s Popunar 
MontHiy. But the magazine poem to which we now de- 
sire to call special attention graces the pages of an esteemed 
contemporary, and is from a woman’s pen. We mean 
‘+ Hagar,” by Mrs. Eliza Poitevent Nicholson, appearing in 
the November number of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, with 
illustrations by Otto Guillonnet. Mrs. Nicholson is best 
known to literature by her Mississippi pseudonym, ‘‘ Pearl 
Rivers,” signed to many a graceful poem, sketch and story. 
In journalism she holds an honorable rank among the 
country’s representative ‘‘molders of public opinion,” be- 
ing editor and proprietor of that old and influential South- 
ern journal, the New Orleans Picayune. If in the present 
instance she appears under her comparatively unfamiliar 
full married name, it is doubtless because she has made a 
radical departure, and a sudden advance, from the line of 
work with which she has been hitherto associated. ‘‘ Ha- 
gar” is a dramatic poem of the highest order. It is the 
passionate ontburst of the discarded Egyptian woman, go- 
ing forth from the tents of Abraham with her little son 
Ishmael into the desert. Proud and scornful, she takes 
with her only a crust of bread and a jug of water. 


‘* If it were not for Ishmael’s dear sake, 
My feet would tread upon this bitter bread, 
My hands would pour this water on the sands, 
And leave this jug as empty as my heart 
Is empty now of all the reverence 
And overflowing love it held for you.” 


In words of fiery scorn, beneath which still smolder the 
embers of past love, she reproaches her Hebrew lord: 


‘** Your god commands it’? Then my gods, the gods 
Of Egypt, are more merciful than yours. 
Isis and good Osiris never gave 
Command like this, that breaks a woman's heart, 
To any prince in Egypt. Come with me, 
And let us go worship them, dear lord. 
Leave all your wealth to Sara. Sara loves 
The touch of costly linen and the scent 
1 Of precious Chaldean spices, and to bind 
Her brow with golden fillets, and perfume 
Her hair with ointment. Sara loves the sound 
Of many cattle lowing on the hills; 
And Sara loves the slow and stealthy tread 
Of many camels moving on the plains. 
Hagar loves you.” 





But anon the mood changes. The momentary relapse into 


The outraged heart again and once for 
all faces its cruel destiny. 


tenderness: is past. 


‘*Tt was not Hagar’s voice 
That spoke those pleading words. Go back! go back 
And tell your god I hate him, and I hate 
The cruel craven heart that worsbips him 
And dares not disobey. Ha! I believe 
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*Tis not your far-off, bloodless god you fear, 
But Sara. Coward! Cease to follow me. 
Go back to Sara See! she beckons now. 
Hagar loves not a coward. 

7. “ * * * . 

I go! 

sut I will teach my little Ishmael 
To hate his father for his mother’s sake. 
His bow shall be the truest bow that flies 
Its arrows through the desert air. H's feet, 
The fleetest on the desert’s burning sands ; 
Ay! Hagar’s son a desert prince shali be, 
Whose hand shall be against all other men ; 
And he shall rule a fierce and mighty tribe, 
Whose fiery hearts and supple limbs shall scorn 
The chafing curb of bondage, like the fleet 
Wild horses of Arabia. 


* Farewell! I go, but Egypt's mighty gods 
Will go with 1 snd my avengers be. 
And in whatever distant land your god, 
Your cruel god of Israel, is known, 
There too th rongs that you have done this day 
To Hagar and your firstborn, Ishmael, 
Shall waken and uncoil chemselves, and hiss 
Like adders at the name of Abraham.” 


Such is the conclusion of Mrs. Nicholson’s poem, which is 
fine and strong in a way that only a woman's treatment of 
such a theme could be. After this revelation of her powers 
a new and augmented interest will attach to the future 
work of the already well-known and ** Pearl 
Rivers.” 


admired 


Messrs. Rapnast Tuck & Sons, the art publishers, have 
issued for their competition series this year four prize 
story books, each filled with richly colored illustrations, 
and entitled respectively: ‘‘ Told by the Sunbeams and 
Me,” “Sunny Tales for Snowy Days,” * All but One. Told 
by the Flowers,” and ‘‘ Peeps into Pictureland.” The feat- 
ure of this series consists in the numerous and liberal prizes 
offered for the best original prose stories by children, hav- 
ing for their theme the last colored illustration in each 
volume. 

Some excellent books appropriate for Christmas presents 
to the young folks come, as usual at this time of the year, 
from the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Among these 
is ‘* Chronicles of Faeryland,” by Fergus Hume, giving 
nine fantastic and thoroughly interesting tales, which will 
be much enjoyed by the little people. Another is ‘* Twenty 
Little Maidens,” by Amy E. Blanchard, containing, as its 
name implies, a score of little stories about as many little 
girls. Almost every young Jady will find here something 
about the doings of a child with her own name. It is well 
illustrated by Ida Waugh. Another suitable Christmas 
gift is *‘ A Dog of Flanders, and Other Stories,” by Louisa 
de la Ramé (Ouida This contains four good tales, with a 
number of illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 


Darnty little volumes are the books comprising the 
‘** Petite Library ” ( Brentano’s, New York). Prettily bound, 
well printed, and giving much information in concise form. 
They are devoted to the lives of great musicians and poets. 
In one just published Edward Francis gives an interesting 
account of Wagner's life and works. 


Rosert Lovurs Stevenson sustains his reputation as a 
strong and forcible writer of stirring tales in his latest 
book, ** David Balfour” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York). This is a sequel to ** Kidnapped,” and the opening 
pages contain a splendid summary of that story, so that 
those who did not read the earlier book will know what it 
was about and can easily follow the further adventures of 
the remarkable hero. 
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Proressor Ropert Waters, who contributes the interest- 
ing and helpful paper entitled ‘‘ How I Became My Own 
Landlord” to this number of Frank Lesure’s PopuLar 
Montuty, has grouped together a selection of his volumi- 
nous contributious to the periodical press, and issued them 
in a handsome book, under the title of ‘* Intellectual Pur- 
suits’? (Worthington Company). Being a teacher by pro- 
fession, Mr. Waters naturally addresses this work ‘‘ mainly 
to young persons ambitious of excellence in a literary, an 
academic or an oratorical career.”’ The word young, how- 
ever, he broadens to mean all who are young intellectually, 
considering all those who are still striving for improve- 
ment and growing in knowledge as belonging to that class. 
‘‘ Only those who have stopped learning are old.” The 
chapters of ‘‘ Intellectual Pursuits,” therefore, will interest 
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him, made their grand mistake. It takes at least six 
months to write a good novel or a good biography, and, 
supposing its author succeeds in getting a publisher, he 
may consider himself lucky if he get four or five hundred 
dollars for it. Of five thousand articles sent every year 
to ——— Magazine, only two hundred were accepted or 
could be accepted. Consider the amount of disappoint- 
ment and suffering this fact alone reveals. And what is 
the reward of the successful contributor? Five io ten dol- 
lars for a thousand words—that is the usual fee. Even if 
he get two or three articles in every month, what a shabby 
compensation this affords! There has lately been a new 
departure in this magazine business. The editor of a first- 
class magazine does not now depend upon unsolicited con- 
tributions to fill his pages; in fact, he does not care for 
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a wide circle of readers, particularly inasmuch as they are 
filled with apposite personal illustrations, suggestive quo- 
tations, wise saws and modern instances. ‘The chapters are 
so ‘“‘meaty,’’ and each so completely covers its topic and 
ramifications, that one may dip into the book anywhere, 
certain of being instructed and entertained by the pages 
under his eye, without reference to what precedes or fol- 
lows. In the chapter headed ‘‘ A Word to Beginners in 
Literary Work” we find the following just appreciation of 
the conditions of modern magazine writing: ‘‘ Nothing 
less than regular employment as reporter or editorial writer 
ean be counted on to make a living. No young man, let 
him be ever so gifted, should for a moment expect to sup- 
port himself as a writer of books, or as a contributor to 
magazines. That is where poor Chatterton, and others like 





them at all. Knowing what he wants, and having tho 
means to pay for it, he can get it without wading through 
oceans of manuscript. He makes a liberal offer to several 
well-known writers for an article from each of so many 
words on a living topic of the day, and he gets them. Thus 
he makes up his magazine without much trouble. Do we 
not see that most of our leading periodicals are nowstocked 
with articles from well-known or famous pens? That is 
what pays ; for not only does the name of the writer attract, 
but the subject he writes on, which is sure to be one up- 
permost in the minds of men. The reader may ask, Pray, 
how came these writers to be famous? By writing for years 
without any pay at all; by writing hundreds of pages as 
mere practice work; by working like galley slaves for 
half a lifetime with no other compensation than —fame.” 














